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INTRODUOTIOK 



I WILL preface my book with an excuse for having 
undertaken at my age to become an author. I should 
be very glad to throw off all responsibility in the mat- 
ter, and say I wrote at the solicitation of friends or 
relatives. Anything, it seems to me, would be easier 
than to tell the truth, which is simply this : I wrote 
this book to please myself, and at the suggestion of my 
granddaughter, who, in ransacking an old book-case 
brought from its hiding-place my journal, which had 
lain mouldering on an upper shelf for years. 

She asked permission to read it, which was granted ; 
but such was the confusion into which it had fallen, by 
sundry movings and upturnings, that she gave up, after 
a few unsuccessful attempts, trying to make out a con- 
nected story. 

As one after another of its pages fell into my hands, 
it seemed to awaken a new interest in the old times ; 
and, almost unconsciously, I found myself arranging 
into a regular series, the chapters of my life, which at 
last I decided to preserve in this form. 

This is my introduction and my apology ; and the 
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following pages are the results of my efforts to amuse 
myself and to gratify her. 

Very few persons have eventftil lives or extraordi- 
nary experiences, and mine has been in nowise an 
exception; but, "as in water face answereth to face," 
so does " the heart of man to man ; " and the story of 
my life, however uneventftd, if spoken truly, may 
reach other lives. In some points all human experi- 
ences touch each other. " Deep calleth unto deep," 
though the outward lives may seem to He apart ; and 
if there is nothing in mine that can win its way to the 
hearts and experience of others, the fault is not in the 
story, but in the telling of it. But lest the old apho- 
rism, " He that is good at apologies, is good for noth- 
ing else," should be applied to me, I will make no 
more excuses, but proceed with my story. 
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CHAPTER L 

My first distinct recollections are of a small, dingy 
house, under the shadow of a high hill. The front 
windows looked off upon the west, and my earliest 
studies in art were the varied pictures of gorgeous 
sunsets, and the purple and azure of distant moun- 
tains. 

There was nothing beautiful or attractive outside 
my early home, and nothing gay and cheery within 
it. The atmosphere in which my first youthful life 
expanded was one of affection, — but anxious and sad 
affection. There was no joyousness, no cheerfulness in 
it. I felt the absence of everything that savored of 
gayety and mirth, and the presence of a mysterious 
something forever brooding over me, — something de- 
pressing and repressing the natural buoyancy of my 
temperament. 

My father was an invalid. As I recall him at this 
distance of time, with the knowledge of what he suf- 
fered in himself and of the bitter disappointments 
which gathered darkly around his last years, there 
comes over me the tenderest and saddest of all human 
yearnings, — a spiritual longing to penetrate the great 
mystery of the unseen world, and to give to those we 

lore an assurance of that love. 

1 
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Yet, while he lived, how fondly my child-heart clung 
to him ! and now that in years I have grown beyond 
the term of his earthly life, I feel that I have grown 
nearer and nearer to his immortal heart. 

I was but five years old, when my parents went tc 
live at Maplewood, in the little brown cottage I spoke 
of. I carried with me there, the dim recollections o\ 
an elegant and luxurious home, amidst the gayety and 
excitement of a crowded city. I remembered a house 
filled with paintings and books, and ornaments oi 
choicest art; dinner parties at which my mother pre- 
sided in elegant dress and sparkling jewels, a retinue 
of servants, carriages and horses, and all the ap- 
purtenances of wealth. I remembered my father's 
merry laugh, his delight in his children, — my brothei 
George and myself, — how he lavished upon us gifts 
and indulgences ; in short, I remembered, as though i1 
had been a dream or a fairy story, my first home, and 
I felt the difierence when all was changed. 

It is the nature of childhood to be happy, despite 
the absence of wealth and its belongings ; and I was 
happy, despite the change in our circumstances and 
surroundings — despite the unhappiness of those aboul 
me, — happy, but not jubilant. 

I was allowed to run wild, with the neighbors' chil- 
dren, in the fields and by the brooks ; to climb the 
hills, and wander for hours in the wide, unpeopled for- 
ests. Thus the enjoyment of a sound and vigorous 
body was secured to me ; and only at times, when com- 
pelled to remain within doors, did I feel the mysterious 
presence and pressure of a nameless anxiety. 

The only family in the neighborhood with which we 
were on terms of intimacv, was that of the minister, 
Mr. Breton. He had a son and daughter, the age of 
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my brother and myself. The son's name was Paul ; 
the daughter's, Ruth. We were daily together. We 
went to the same school in winter. In summer, our 
teachers were the woods and hills, the sunshine and 
the free air of heaven. 

Ruth Breton sickened and died just as she had en- 
tered her twelfth year. Two events of that year made 
a deep impression upon me. In the autumn, after a 
very warm and rainy summer, a fearful epidemic pre- 
vailed, and almost every house was smitten. It was 
then that my sweet Ruth was taken. There had been, 
for a few weeks, what was called "an awakening." 
As one after another passed into " the valley of the 
shadow of death," the broken hearts which were left 
cried out for the Comforter. Above all creeds and 
catechisms, the voice of the Shepherd found its way 
to their sorrowing souls. 

The revival went on. The excitement had in it 
something appalling to my imagination. The greater 
number of the inhabitants of Maplewood were Metho- 
dists. There were protracted meetings ; there was 
shouting and praying, groans and glorifications inter- 
mingled. Ruth had died in an ecstasy of joy, seeing 
heaven opened ; and after her death Paul, before so gay, 
the very embodiment of mirth and frolic, became con- 
verted. My mind was strangely exercised. Fearftil 
and trembling, I lay on my bed at night, asking, or 
rather repeating mechanically, the question so often 
asked by the anxious ones around me, " What shall I 
do to be saved ? " My Heavenly Father was suddenly 
transformed into an angry and terrible God. I had be- 
Ueved in my innocence that I loved Him : I was told 
that I hated Him. I had believed that He loved me : 
I was told that He could feel for me nothing but 
wrath. 
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In agony of mind I went to my father. He for- 
bade me to attend any more meetings. For a time I 
avoided Mr. Breton's house, and Paul, my dear com- 
panion and friend. Of course my remaining away be- 
came a subject of inquiry. 

The minister called to learn the reason of my ab- 
senting myself from his house. Ostensibly, this was 
his object. Really, I believe he made it an excuse for 
a visit to my father, of inquiry into the religious con- 
dition of the family. 

I had been reading to my father the story of the 
Prodigal Son. I always read aloud to him from the 
Bible every Sunday afternoon, and this was his favor- 
ite chapter. I could repeat it by heart. 

I had laid the book aside open on the table just as 

Mri Breton entered. His eye fell upon it, and a look 

of surprise passed over his face, which said, as plainly 

as looks can speak, " Is it possible that you study this 

book ? " 

I tliink my father observed the look, and answered it 

with a plain and direct statement, after exchanging the 

usual compliments and inviting him to be seated. 

" My little daughter," he said, looking at me with 
his sweet, sad smile, " has just finished reading that 
story of inimitable pathos, better than all creeds and 
dogmas, than all so-called * plans of salvation,' or 
commentaries or evidences, the ingenuity of man ever 
devised." 

The minister nodded, and father went on. Every 
word comes back to me as distinctly as though I heard 
it but yesterday. I am convinced he spoke with a two- 
fold purpose, — to forestall the necessity of an argu- 
ment, at the satne time that he defined clearly his 
spiritual position. 
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" I have had very litde to do in my life," he said, 
" with what is called theology. Even if in my days of 
health and activity it might have been a satisfaction 
to attain intellectual certainty of the truth of certain 
creeds and doctrines, that time having passed, I think I 
can consecrate the short remnant of my life here to 
better results. I am a man, sir, without a creed, and 
with no time to examine into the multiplicity of those 
on which contending sects build their faith. Faith I 
what is it, sir ? Faith in what and in whom ? Ah I 
my dear friend, what is it but confidence, childlike con- 
fidence in God, such a God as is depicted here in this 
very story, which the simplest mind can understand, 
and the most profound cannot exhaust." 

The minister nodded again and added, " Very true, 
very true." 

" The dealings of our Creator with us,*' continued 
my father, " furnish that portion of our soul's experi- 
ence which we ought properly to hold as strictly confi- 
dential. I mean just what I say, sir. We cannot go 
about, prating of our experiences. Every one of us, 
sir, must, like our Great Master, 'tread the wine- 
press alone.' All of us wander more or less distant 
firom our Father's house. Some of us seek to allay the 
gnawings of a hungry soul with the husks that the 
swine do eat, before we^urn back — before we come to 
ourselves. But when the time comes, and we do re- 
pent, do look back with longings to return, what then ? 
He comes out to meet us. He doesn't come with 
creeds and formulas and doctrines to bewilder our in- 
tellect, but with tones of fatherly love and forgiveness 
He speaks to our sinful hearts. And when we have 
once heard that voice, all human utterances seem like 
empty sounds. Human intelligence, human research 
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and invention, can do nothing more than awaken us to 
hear the voice of God in the depths of the soul." 

There was a long pause after my father had finished 
speaking, in which I looked from one to the other with 
a vague impression that something extraordinary must 
follow. I was mistaken. The- conversation was re- 
sumed by a question on the part of my father respect- 
ing Mr. Breton's intentions with regard to his son's 
future career, after which it flowed into the ordinarv 
channels. I cannot help believing, notwithstanding, 
that the minister's original intention had been frus- 
trated, that the result of the interview was to give him 
a juster appreciation of my father's character, and per- 
haps a humbler estimate of his own spiritual attain- 
ments. 

I had puzzled my brain to understand much of the 
teaching and preaching of the clergyman who spoke 
from house to house and from the pulpit. I in- 
wardly resolved from that moment to follow my fa- 
ther's example, and get the truth unadulterated from 
the lips of Jesus. 

When I went to my room that night, I fell asleep, 
the first time for many weeks, with a sweet conscious- 
ness of the protection of a Heavenly Father. I found 
myself repeating these words oveiyand over and over, 
until they melted into my oRam: "He fell on his 
neck and kissed him." 
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CHAPTER n. 

The next morning I awoke with a lighter heart than 
I had known for many weeks. Since his conversation 
with the minister, my father seemed in some mysteri- 
ous way to have come nearer to me. He had never 
talked with me on religious subjects ; neither had any 
one, until within a short time, during the revival, 
when, as it appeared to me, everybody went about 
talking with everybody on this all-absorbing topic. 
But from the short and earnest expressions of my 
father, which I now believe to have been addressed 
to me quite as much as to the minister, I felt assured of 
the fact, which, when I compared him with those about 
me I had begun to doubt, that he was a good man and 
a Christian, although he did not attend Mr. Breton's 
church or any of the prayer-meetings held in the 
school-house throughout the week. 

" Yes," I said to myself, again and again while I was 
dressing, " whatever ofher people may say or think, I 
know my father is a Christian, and will go to heaven 
when he dies." I wondered whether he would ever 
talk to me about religion, or tell me anything more of 
his own experience and his own feelings. I recalled the 
expression of his face when he spoke with the minister, 
and from that hour it was transfigured before me. 
He never after seemed the same man or looked to my 
eves the same as before. 
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His place was vacant at the breakfast table one 
morning. My mother* said, in answer to my inquiry 
where he had gone, that he had slept poorly, and did 
not feel like getting up. He met us at dinner, as 
usual, and I did not perceive any change in his appear- 
ance from the day previous. He asked me to drive 
with him in the afternoon, and, as he left the table, 
turned to my mother and said, " On the whole, my 
dear, I think you had better write to Rebecca to come 
at once." 

My heart stood still for a moment at the mention of 
that name, — a name familiar to my childhood, but now 
almost forgotten; a name rarely spoken in the fam- 
ily, and for that reason probably invested with a sort 
of mystery. I recalled the dim image of a woman 
beautiful to my childish conceptions as a picture. I 
remembered a day when, entering suddenly the family 
sitting-room, I saw my Aunt Rebecca in tears, and my 
father with his head bowed low and his face buried in 
his hands. I stood gaping with undisguised astonish- 
ment in the door-way, until he looked up and bade me 
go out. I recalled the strange expression of his face, 
which was deadly pale, and the unnatural sound of his 
voice, so unlike the voice of my father. 

I went out as I was bid, and straight to my mother's 
room. The first question I asked her, was, " What 
ails father and aunty? " 

She turned round and asked me hurriedly what I 
meant, and where they were. A suspicion that I was 
guilty of tale-bearing came across me, and I did not 
answer directly. 

" Speak, child," she said, angrily, as I thought then ; 
but I know better now. 

" O, nothing," I replied ; " but father is shaking all 
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over as though he were cold, and Aunt Rebecca is 
crying as hard as she can cry." 

My mother left the room in great haste, brushed 
past me, and went down-stairs. I heard her open the 
sitting-room door and close it after her. I knew noth- 
ing more. Aunt Rebecca left us the next day. Her 
name was seldom spoken by any of us. And now, 
she was to be sent for. What had happened or was 
to happen ? I pondered over the matter in my own 
mind, and awaited the arrival of my aunt with a 
strange sort of curiosity, and a vague feeling that 
something was soon to take place that would astonish 
me. 

I had not long to wait. Aunt Rececca came the 
following day ; and so short is- the nine days' wonder 
of youth, that long before that period of time had 
elapsed, it seemed so much a matter of course to have 
her with us, that I felt as though she had always lived 
in our home. 

Nevertheless, familiar as her presence seemed, she 
did not look to me the same person that my childish 
recollections had pictured her. I remembered her 
with rosy cheeks and sparkling black eyes. I remem- 
bered her beautiful dress, the sparkling of her jewels, 
her proud and queen-like walk ; I saw her now pale, 
thin, quiet in manner, plain in dress, her voice low, 
her step soft as a falling snow-flake. To me, as a mere 
child, she seemed old.- Twenty years after she looked 
no older. 

I loved to have her with us, for I saw that her pres- 
ence was grateful to my father. My mother also 
seemed pleased, and fond of her. 

She had been with us just a fortnight, in which time 
nothing more extraordinary than her arrival had dis- 
turbed the quiet of our lives. 
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She used to sit of an afternoon in the ofBce with my 
father. This reminds me, I have omitted to mention 
the fact that my father was a physician, and the room 
where he usually sat, and which was filled with his 
books and papers, we called the office, in memory of 
what had been in our city home, where he was distin- 
guished among the profession as a man of science and 
skill. 

It was in this room he used to sit and write for 
hours ; nor did my mother ever permit us to interrupt 
him during the time he was thus employed. In the 
afternoon we were cordially welcomed there. 

It was the close of the afternoon, that, as I loitered' 
on the door-step outside, I heard the voices of my father 
and aunt in earnest conversation. 

It did not occur to me at the time that I was an 
eavesdropper; scarcely could I have been accused of 
intentional listening at first ; nor until I found myself 
drinking in with profound interest every word of the 
conversation, did I feel convicted of meanness or 
wrong. When I was thus convicted by my own con- 
science, to my shame I confess, I continued to listen 
and drink in every word. Equally to my shame it 
may be, that I repeat it here ; but as it is necessary to 
the development of my story, I must do it. I will give 
the substance of their conversation from the moment 
my attention was fixed upon it. 

" I begin to think," said my father, " that my strength 
will fail before my work is half accomplished." 

"Oil hope not, Theodore," said Aunt Rebecca. 
" You ought not to stay here. It is too narrow, too 
monotonous a life for you. It was too much of a 
change, and too sudden. You need more excitement, 
more intellectual companionship." 



\ 
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My father sighed as he replied, " You forget, Re- 
becca, you forget, or rather you do not know.'* 

" 1 know all I need to know. Common sense, com- 
mon observation and experience, tell me that a sick 
soul should not be left alone with its wretchedness, to 
brood over and exaggerate every symptom of suffering 
and unrest. Your wise physician and friend was not 
as wise as I am in this respect. Suddenly to take 
away from your ambitious and aspiring nature every 
motive for exertion, every satisfaction in success ! 
You, to whom the fellowship of congenial minds and 
hearts is a necessity, to isolate yourself in this way, 
taxing your brain, exhausting your nervous energy, 
growing every day more morbid for lack of the outside 
influences which had become a necessary condition of 
mental health ! to me it seems suicidal." 

" 1 think you are right, Rebecca ; but the evil is done, 
and can't be helped now," said my father mournfully. 

" I ynil not believe it, Theodore. Let me prescribe 
for you. Leave this place. Go back to the city. 
Don't be timid. Don't doubt your ability to resist. 
Resume the place you are fitted for in the world, the 
society congenial to you. Refrain from what to you is 
evil, and begin life again. You are a young man yet. 
You owe the world something as well as yourself. Do 
not disappoint those who have expected so much of 
you. 

" You among the rest, Rebecca ? " 

" Me among the rest. Your wife, your children, 
foremost of all." 

" My children are yet too young. Ah, Rebecca, my 
children will never know their father." 

" It need not be so, Theodore. Live to make them 
proud of your name." 
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" It is too late now." 

" Why harp on that sad, hopeless string ? Why is 
it too late ? " 

" Because, Rebecca, I am dying." 

*' Dying ! " she exclaimed. " Dying 1 what can you 
mean ? " 

" The truth. Did not my wife tell you? " 

" She told me nothing, but that you were more un- 
weU." 

"Nothing of the hemorrhage ? " 

" Nothing, as I said before, but that you were very 
weak." 

"And yet she knew it was doubtful if I lived 
twenty-four hours." 

"She did not wish to believe it, I suppose. She 
knew you were depressed. You have often said that 
you should not live twenty-four hours or even one 
hour. Yet you still live. Theodore, give up this 
dread of dying. Believe that you will live forever." 

" I do believe it, Rebecca." 

" Then live as though you believed it. Forget that 
which we call death." 

" I shall, when it is passed." 

" O Theodore ! Why will you give me so much 
pain ? Why will you not get strength and courage 
from me ? " 

" I will. Strength and courage to die — belief that 
beyond this I shall live forever. We need not waste 
words, Rebecca. I am not a coward to dread death. 
Life I should dread. Better that I die while those I 
love have faith in me. Admit the fact, Rebecca ; it is 
a fact. Of what use is my skill and science, if I can- 
not understand my own symptoms ? Admit the truth, 
and we shall both be happier. We need not keep it 
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constantly before us. That would hinder our accom- 
plishing anything? I said just now I thought my 
strength would fail before my work was accomplished. 
It is true. I can never accomplish what I at first pro- 
jected, in the manner it ought to be done. Promise 
me that if I die before the work is completed, you will 
fill up the outline. You are fully competent, for you 
know me better than any human being." 

Then followed a pause in the conversation in which 
I distinctly heard sobs from my Aunt Rebecca. 
Then my father's voice, clear, and O ! so sad, broke 
the silence. " Sometimes, Rebecca, when I look around 
on the lives of others, and back upon my own, I can 
see nothing but failure and disappointment everj^where. 
Not one human heart is satisfied. Not one human ex- 
perience is what the dream of youth pictures it. Our 
affections, our ambition, even our best aspirations, 
deceive us. J Believe me, Rebecca, I do not wisli to 
live, for I know I should never attain anything that 
would satisfy me. My life-long disappointments end 
here. My frailties, my infirmities of purpose, end 
here. When the grass has grown over my grave in 
yonder burying-groimd, you may feel that I am happy, 
that I am progressing under more favorable conditions, 
and that the clogs and hinderances I never could have 
escaped, are left behind ; and, if you will take up my 
unfinished work with your high and pui-e motives, my 
disenthralled spirit may be permitted to assist your 
labor. You shall have inspiration from me. Nothing 
can come between our souls then but sin. We may 
be nearer than ever in mortal life." 

Still no answer came from Aunt Rebecca. I heard 
my father walk to and fro across the floor. I knew 
from the sound of her voice in what part of the room 
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she sat. I knew that when my father stopped, it was 
beside her chair. 

" Most faithful, best of friends," he said, " I have 
lived so long with that unsaid which honor and loyalty- 
forbade me to utter. I believe we know each other's 
lives. I believe the ages will make all clear to us, and 
bring us, all of us, who are faithful, peace and felic- 
ity. The silence between us cannot be broken here. 
1 bequeath to your care my loved ones. I long ago 
ceased to question and to doubt the Divine Providence. 
I die trusting myself and all those I love, dear Rebecca 
— sister — friend, trusting you and all to that Divine 
Providence. Now let us live as though indeed and in 
truth we were to live forever, as we know we shall.'* 

It was tea-time. I slunk away like a guilty thing. 
So intently had I listened to every word that was ut- 
tered, that I had no consciousness of right or wrong in 
doing so, and woke as from a dream to a feeling of 
utter humiliation. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

We all gathered at the tea-table as usual. In out- 
ward aspect there was no change. My father talked 
cheerfully ; mother was quiet and gentle as ever ; there 
were no traces of tears on Aunt Rebecca's face. 
George came in, boisterous and boy-like, and took his 
seat beside me. I was the only silent one ; and, as I 
usually took the greater part of the conversation upon 
myself, my silence did not escape the observation of 
my brother, who insisted upon knowing what ailed me. 
I thought my food would have choked me, in my ef- 
forts to keep down my tears. O ! why had I listened 
to a conversation never intended for my ears ? Now 
that I was in possession of the dreadful secret, for a 
secret I believed it to be, committed to my aunt's 
keeping alone, I should know no rest or happiness. 

I looked at my father's face ; I saw no change. " Can 
it be possible," I asked myself, " that what he said to 
Aunt Rebecca is true ? Can it be possible that he is 
dying? " The idea of death and the grave was ter- 
rible to me. I had a horror in looking at a corpse. 
Even the image of my dear, dead Ruth, as I saw her 
laid out, and in her coffin, haunted me nightly for a 
long time, and was only dissipated by the sympathizing 
and rational attempts of my father to divest my mind 
of its superstitious fears. I tried to persuade myself 
that ther^was no reality to what I had heard ; that I 
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had fallen asleep on the door-step and dreamed it all. 
" How," I asked myself, " if my father is dying, can 
he look so exactly like himself? " 

Tea over, we all went as usual to the little parlor. 
It was a lovely June afternoon, and the sun had just 
set. I stood by the window, making cloud-pictures in 
the west. I saw great processions troop along the sky, 
and thought of funerals and the grave. 

" What makes my little girl so silent ? " inquired my 
father, stealing up behind me and drawing me close to 
him. 

This was too much. My only answer was a flood of 
tears and hysterical sobs, which fastened upon me the 
anxious attention of every one present. 

" Why, what does this mean, Maggie ? " he asked. 
" Mother, aunty, what does all this mean ? Our baby 
crying and sobbing as though her heart was broken ! 
Ah I I know. Some .of these revivalists have had hold 
of her. You have been to some meeting, where you 
were frightened to death." 

" No, father," I exclaimed in a voice broken with 
sobs, " I have not been to meeting ; nobody has been 
talking to me about religion. I will tell you what ails 
me, if you will come with me alone." 

" That I will then, my lamb," said he, drawing me 
with him to the open door, and seating me beside him 
on the porch. " Now make a clean breast of it, dar- 
ling. Keep nothing back from your father, child." 

And I told him all I had overheard. 

When I had finished, he was silent for a moment, 
then, pressing me to his bosom, he kissed my forehead, 
and, speakihg low in my ear, said, " Since you have 
heard the truth, you must learn now to bear it. I 
should not have told you; for it is soon enough to pre- 
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pare for sorrow when it arrives, and no good ever comes 
of anticipating it. You did wrong, Maggie, to sit and 
listen to a conversation which you must have known 
was not intended for your ears. By so doing, you have 
brought trouble and grief to yourself. Our Heavenly 
Father does not deal so harshly with us, as to make us 
aware, long before they arrive, of the sorrows in store 
for us. On the contrary. He expressly forbids our try- 
ing to look into the future at all, or give ourselves any 
soUcitude about it. He knows that we should never 
have a happy hour, if we habitually lived in apprehen- 
sion of evil ; so He, through the lips of our Lord, com- 
manded us not to do so ; and this unnecessary grief 
which you have brought upon yourself, will impress 
upon you this lesson, and with it tlie memory of what 
may be your father's last counsel to you. Never for- 
get these words, ' Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.' " 

" But why then," I asked, " did you tell Aunt Re- 
becca you were dying? " 

" Because it was necessary that she should know it, 
in order to receive and execute my last wishes. I will 
now explain to you how I know that I am soon to die. 
I have, what is called, a fatal disease. It cannot be 
cured. It is a disease of the heart. I cannot live long, 
and I may die at any moment. You see I am per- 
fectly calm in speaking of it. The only pang I feel, is 
in leaving those I love ; but, believing in the wisdom 
and goodness of God, I comfort myself with the 
thought that He will take care of you all. Now, Mag- 
gie, when you see me calm and cheerful, can't you try 
to be so too ? If I am not afraid to die, you surely 
need have no fears for me ; and when I have ceased to 
live here, don't think that I am dead, don't look at my 

2 
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poor lifeless body, in which I, your father, suflFer very 
much, and say, 'O, how cold, how frightfiil he is, 
lying here, speechless and motionless ! ' I shall not 
be here, but alive, active, happy, and loving you just 
the same ; and one after another you, dear George, 
mother. Aunt Rebecca — all will come to me. Now 
let us go back with bright, cheerful faces and spend a 
pleasant hour together before it is time to go to bed ; 
and remember, my darling, if ever you find yourself in 
a situation to hear what is not intended that you shall 
hear, remember this lesson, and either go away or 
come forward. Don't let curiosity get the better of 
your sense of right. No matter how deeply you are 
interested, even if you yourself are the subject of con- 
versation, close your ears at once, run away, anything, 
but never be a listener." 

He kissed me, but shame and sorrow were gnawing 
at my heart. I promised him solemnly. I hung about 
him till bed-time. So great was my love that I would 
gladly have died, to go with him. When he bade me 
good-night, and pressed me close to his heart, it seemed 
like tearing my own heart out to separate from him. 
It was our last good-night. I heard a moving about 
the house in the early dawn, and the murmur of sup- 
pressed voices ; and, while I sat up in my bed bewil- 
dered, trying to collect my scattered thoughts, a light 
footstep approached. My door was opened, and Aunt 
Rebecca came in. Seeing me awake and sitting up 
she came to me, threw her arms around my neck, laid 
her face close to mine, and told me, through her sobs, 
that my father was dead. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

I WILL not attempt to describe the bitterness of that, 
my first real affliction. The last week of my dear fa- 
ther's life had opened up to me a new revelation of 
himself — of that inner Ufe which now, grown wise by 
the experience of grief and desolation of heart, I was 
able more fiiUy to comprehend. My sorrow was the 
key with which I had power to unlock that inner na- 
ture, to look beneath the surface, to understand, by a 
common bond of sympathy, that great reality of human 
life, its capacity for suffering. 

That he had causes of unhappiness of which I knew 
nothing, his conversation with Aunt Rebecca clearly 
proved ; and, while this knowledge drew me closer to 
him, and hallowed more tenderly his precious memory, I 
yet felt a consciousness of guilt, in being possessed of a 
secret not intended for me. 

I confessed to Aunt Rebecca what I had done, re- 
peated to her the conversation I had overheard, and 
my father'js deserved rebuke. She did not add 'to my 
self-reproach her own disapproval, but told me to for- 
get for the present everything except what was sweet 
and pleasant in my father's life, and that by and by, 
when I was older and better able to understand his 
character, she would tell me more of his early history. 
She cautioned me against yielding to my feelings until 
they became morbid, and assured me that my father 
coidd not but be happy, since he had laid aside his sick 
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and suffering body, which was but a clog and a burden, 
and must have continlied to be so, even if his life had 
been prolonged. 

"And you will tell me some time," I asked, "what 
the work is which he has left for vou to finish ? " 

She promised^ and bade me throw aside all idea of 
mystery connected with it. " There was no mystery," 
she said, " nothing covered up or dark in your father's 
character, nothing that you need not be proud of; for 
even his faults were those of a noble and generous na- 
ture, and his mistakes injured no one so much as him- 
self." And then she described him to me as he was 
when a young man ; told how he won the hearts of all, 
both young and old, by a strength of mind, united 
to such gentleness as drew toward him the weak 
and timid, by a generosity that knew no limit, save 
want of larger means to bestow, and opportunities to 
help ; of his respect for and love of humanity, rever- 
encing even the poorest and humblest, and never vol- 
untarily causing pain to any one. I loved to listen to 
his praises from her lips, and always, as I listened, re- 
newed my assurance to her that I would try to be 
worthy of such a father. 

My mother in her bereavement sought solitude and 
retirement. She was a silent person always, and 
seemed to have no desire to talk of our lost one, but 
rather to shrink from the mention of his name. 

Not many weeks after his death, my aunt told me, 
that at my father's request we were to remove to 
Eastfield, my mother's birthplace, where still lived the 
families with whom her early years were associated, 
and where we, my brother George and myself, could 
have the advantage of better schools than the little 
viUage of Maplewood afforded. 
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In the anticipation of going to a new place, and tlie 
preparations for our departure, I was diverted from mj 
grief* My father's death occurred early in autumn. It 
was thought best to remain in Maplewood till the fol- 
lowing spring. 

I had just passed my fifteenth birthday, when we 
took leave of the little cottage where I had spent 
many happy and many sad hours, and the village, 
every part of which was familiar to me ; and when I 
went to say good-by to the few families with whom 
we had exchanged hospitalities, I felt sorry to think I 
might never see them again. Especially did I grieve 
in taking leave of Mr. and Mrs. Breton and Paul. 
Paul Breton was my dearest friend. He had been the 
companion of many a long ramble in the summer days, 
and many a winter evening beside the cheerful fire, 
both at his own home and mine. He was but a year 
my senior, although serious and thoughtful beyond his 
years ; especially since he had united himself to the 
church, he seemed much older, and in every way my 
superior. 

On many occasions after my father's death, he had 
manifested a desire to talk with me about him ; but I was 
so fearful of being drawn into a lecture on religion, or 
of being questioned with regard to my faith and my 
hope of salvation, that I avoided every opportunity of 
being with him alone, and always changed the topic 
of conversation when I thought it was likely to tend 
that way. 

Let not any one imagine that I did not feel the im- 
portance of religion ; on the contrary, my mind dwelt 
long and sometimes morbidly, on the great and terrible 
questions of death and judgment. But I had a terror 
of a renewal of the revival sermons and teachings, and 
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was feai'fiil of losing the memory of what my father 
had told me, and of that blissful night when, between 
sleeping and waking, I had a vision of the retutning 
Prodigal, and repeated over and over the words which 
had lulled me to rest, — " He fell on his neck and 
kissed him.'' 

The very last night of our stay in Maplewood, the 
night that I bade Paul good-by, he drew me away from 
the family assembled in the sitting-room, towards the 
door ; he begged me to walk with him up and down 
the path. I consented, and yet I hesitated. 

" You seem afraid of me, Maggie," he said ; " what 
have I done that you should be unwilling to speak with 
me alone ? " 

" I am not afraid of you, Paul," I replied, " but " — 
I hesitated. 

" Do be frank with me," he said earnestly. 

" I will. There, you shall know it. I do not want 
you to try and convert me. I can't experience relig- 
ion your way. I tried, and couldn't." 

" I was not going to try to convert you," he said. 

" Nor talk to me about my soul ? " I asked, still 
holding back. 

" No, Maggie, but about your heart, that I might find 
out if there was any chance, any possibility, that you 
could love me as I love you." 

"I love you very much," I said. " I thought you 
knew that." 

I used to think so, but you are changed," he said. 

Is it, can it be, because I have an interest in your 
eternal welfare that you shun me ? " 

I felt ashamed. I could not make myself under- 
stood, nor did I quite understand myself. If he loved 
me so much,\as he seemed to wish me to believe, 
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wasn't it natural that he should care for my soul, and 
oughtn't I to be very grateful to him for caring for it? 
But there it was again. The horror of hearing a rep- 
etition of those solemn talks which made the subject 
of religion so disagreeable to me ! I too had thoughts 
about my soul. The awful mystery of death bore 
heavily upon my young heart. The only relief I 
found was in the healthful teaching of my aunt, who 
never assumed the solemnity with which the minister 
always spoke on these subjects. 

" He wished," he said, '' to speak to my heart." 
I allowed myself to be led by him. He put my hand 
within his arm, and repeated the story which gener- 
ations have spoken before, and generations will con- 
tinue to utter while the world stands, and hearts are 
human, — the story of a love which to him seemed 
greater and deeper than boy or man had ever felt be- 
fore. I listened, only to be bewildered, and to say 
nothing satisfactory to myself or to him. I did not 
know my own heart : how could I make him compre- 
hend it ? 

" You say you have always loved me, Maggie. Do 
you think you will continue to love me ,^ and not forget 
me when we are separated ? " 

The more earnest he became, the more I shrank 
awav from him. 

"I see you do not understand me. You cannot 
return my affection, Maggie," he said sadly. " You 
love me as a friend and brother." 

" Yes, you are right," I replied. " It is just so." 

" I will wait," he continued. " I won't risk my all 
now, for I could not bear to lose all. I will wait. You 
are not going far away ; and when I enter college, 
I shall be still nearer your home, and I can see you 
sometimes. You will let me see you, won't you ? " 
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" O, yes," I replied, " I shall be glad to see you 
always." My words and tones sounded very cold even 
to myself. 

" And never forget what I tell you here to-night. I 
love you better than I love my life." 

This avowal, the first declaration of love I ever had, 
gave me anything but pleasure. I felt relieved when 
we separated. Often before, he had kissed me good- 
night, and I received it as a matter of course. This 
night, I drew back. He felt the difference, and turned 
away, wringing my hand, and hurrying off into the 
darkness. 

The next day we started on our journey to East- 
field, by wagon to the county town, distant some twenty 
miles, and thence by stage-coach to our place of desti- 
nation. 

Eastfield now is a large, thriving, business town, 
traversed by railways, and the centre of a high civili- 
zation. Eastfield then, in contrast with the village of 
Maplewood, was to me what London or Paris would 
be to the inhabitant of one of our inland cities. It was, 
however, then and is now, the shire-town of the coimty. 
It had then a court-house, town-house, and Masonic 
hall, on a line with the tall-steepled meeting-house. 
It had a row of shops on the opposite side of the street. 
It had long streets lined with pretty dwellings, with 
yards and gardens in front, and orchards in the rear. 
II had public houses of various grades, and, what dis- 
tinguished it from the villages round about, — the pride 
and boast of the State, — it had a young ladies' semi- 
nary, at the head of which was Miss Rosina Parsons. 
The country people pronounced her name Rosiny, 
with a long I. The ^lite, who had a smattering of 
French, spoke the word mellifluously, Moseenar. 
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The Parsons family were among the oldest settlers 
of Eastfield. They had been wealthy, and in Miss 
Rosina's young days she had been one of the queens 
of society. She played the piano, when there was only 
one instrument in town, an old Clementi, imported 
from London, and a tinkling, wiry old trap when I 
first heard it. She treasured it as an heir-loom. How 
many enamored young men had hung over her, 
the belle, the accomplished, the enviable and envied, 
as she sang " Auld Robin Gray " and " A Highland 
Lad my Love was bom," the fashionable songs of her 
young ladyhood I 

I will try and describe her as she appeared to me 
the first time I saw her. She must have been nearly 
sixty years of age. My mother had been one of her 
earliest pupils, and that was twenty years before I en- 
tered the seminary. 

She was tall and slender, straight as an arrow, and 
had a complexion of clear pink and white, though very 
much wrinkled. She wore a snowy-white turban, 
and a plaited friU passing under the chin and fastened 
on each side, beneath its folds. She was always dressed 
in gray or black, and wore no ornaments, except a pin 
containing her father's and mother's hair, with which 
she fastened the snowy folds of her muslin necker- 
chief. Li the day-time, and during school hours, her 
hands were covered, either with mitts or gloves from 
which the finger-ends had been removed ; but in the 
evening, and in full toilet, we were permitted to look 
upon her snowy hands — hands never soiled by 
drudgery, but ever busy with lady-like embroidery 
and worsted work. 

Her manners and appearance were in perfect har- 
mony, — lady-like, dignified, cold. She would not por- 
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mit herself to be angry, to speak in a loud tone, to 
manifest impatience. In short, she never forgot her- 
self; and no one could be unconscious of her presence 
in a room, or even in the house. ^ 

Everybody respected her. Nobody loved her. She 
prided herself upon being perfectly just, but was never 
generous. Scrupulously faithful in every department 
of duty, there was no avoiding, or evading her scru- 
tiny. One after another her pupils succumbed to 
discipline. The most mischievous and mirth-loving 
ceased after a time to attempt any mischief or decep- 
tion, and became, while under her jurisdiction, well- 
behaved and exemplary. 

Miss Content Parsons, the second sister, was the 
moving spring of the domestic economy. She was the 
artist of puddings, pies, and sweetmeats; a simple- 
hearted, loving, out-spoken, womanly woman ; intellect- 
ually superior, and a nice discemer of character ; but 
inelegant in expression and homely in manner ; the 
idol of the school-girls, and of all the children and 
poor in the village. 

Miss Hetty, the younger of the sisters, seems hardly 
worfh mentioning, except by name. And yet she 
filled faithfiilly her little sphere of domestic duty. 
She lived in and by her work-basket. She knit and 
darned the stockings, stitched the shirt wristbands for 
her brother Ezekiel's shirts, disappeared early to her 
little chamber, slept no doubt the sleep of innocence 
and child-like tnist on her little bed, ate her little 
breakfast in silence, and so through the day, and day 
aft;er day, was always in her place, and that place so 
seemingly unimportant, that when one morning she 
was missing, and tke rocking-chair empty beside the 
table in the corner ojf the sitting-room, and the work- 
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basket piled with work and no one to finish it, no one 
felt the difierence outside her home. Miss Hetty's 
lamp went out suddenly. It was but a rush-light 
here, but to such as she these prophetic words may 
apply : " Thou wert faithful over a few things ; be 
thou ruler over many things." 

Last, though not least, I must speak of Mr. Ezekiel, 
the deacon and pillar of the steepled church before 
mentioned. We girls sometimes called him, in familiar 
parlance among ourselves. Uncle Zekiel, or Deacon 
Zeke. Outside the house he was known by his title 
of " The Deacon.'* Within he was " Brother Eze- 
kiel." Respect for his high office and his personal 
righteousness forbade a more endearing name. But 
as the mention of him recalls a little romance I learned 
at the period of my first introduction to the fiunily, I 
will leave it for another chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The little romance to which I alluded at the close 
of my last chapter, was communicated to me by Miss 
Content Parsons. I must mention, however, a fact of 
some importance, that we — Aunt Content, as I always 
called her, and myself — became bosom friends after 
our first introduction. It was love at first sight with 
both of us ; but not, as is too often the case with a sud- 
den fancy or passion, transient, in proportion to its in- 
tensity. 

I loved her as long as she lived, and I love her 
memory now. She always seemed to me to be of my 
own age, and I find myself even now lamenting that 
she should have died so yoimg. She lived to be over 
fifty, a little child in affectionateness and trust, but 
with treasures of understanding and wisdom such as 
few ever attain. I owe to her simple, out-spoken 
teachings more than to any preacher or teacher in the 
world. 

Dear Aunt Content ! I foresee at the outlet that 
no description of mine can do her justice. Even if I 
were able to transcribe word for word her sayings, 
there would still be lacking the unction which her pe- 
culiar manner and form of expression gave them, and 
the magnetism of her presence. And since I cannot 
pretend to do her justice, I will not attempt to paint 
her picture, or define her power over me, but will give 
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in dialogue our many talks, and, as nearly as possible, 
her own language. As it is essential, however, to the 
right understanding of many talks between us, I must, 
as a sort of preface, state that at the time of our re- 
moval to Eastfield, the religious world was in a state 
of excitement never known before in the annals of 
New England history. Eastfield had been, to a de- 
gree at this day scarcely appreciable, consecrated 
ground. The great pioneers of orthodoxy made it 
their head-quarters, and exercised a sway in no way 
inferior to that of Romanism in its most triumphant 
period. But a fearful heresy had in some mysterious 
way crept into the church and divided the congrega- 
tion. The words of the prophecy were literally veri- 
fied. " The father was divided against the son, and 
the daughter against her mother." 

A handful of independent freethinkers, as they were 
called, swarmed from the old society, and established 
an organization of their own. Bitterness of denuncia- 
ation followed them to their humble place of worship, 
and even to the sanctuarv of their own homes. It was 
the old story repeated of martyrdom and persecution, 
with more zeal on both sides than Christianity. 

Mr. Penfold was the minister of the fall-steepled 
church. He had the reputation of being one of the 
greatest revival preachers of the age. He had been 
for some years the colleague of old Parson Mildman, 
who dying in a fit, while ascending the pulpit stairs, 
one warm Sunday in July, Mr. Penfold, by general 
consent, became his successor. To celebrate his intro- 
duction to office, he inaugurated a revival among his 
congregation, which, added to the secession of the 
small band of heretics before mentioned, created an ex- 
citement the like of which was never known before, 
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and never has been repeated in that qniet town to my 
knowledge. 

I have no disposition, in looking back at this dis- 
tance of time, to criticise or condemn either the spirit 
or the manner of this controversy. Both were what 
might have been expected of infirm human natures, 
and both were opposed to the temper and spirit of 
Christianity. But it has been the case in all ages, so 
far as religion is concerned. " The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force." 
But the lapse of years has so far softened the bitter- 
ness of discussion and restored the inviolabilitv of that 
freedom of thought which is the birthright of every 
human soul, and the spirit of Christian liberty has so 
far overcome the fiery zeal of sectarianism, that those 
who were alienated, and divided, — sects, families, 
friends, and neighbors at variance, — have become re- 
united, and grown more tender, more charitable, in 
proportion to the removal of intolerance and bigotry. 

In the season of religious excitement to which I have 
alluded, every mind, whether young or old, was una- 
voidably awakened, — some, to find rest and peace in 
believing the creeds and the dogmas of the Church, and 
joy in the assurance of salvation ; others, to be stirred 
up and exercised with doubts of everything in heaven 
and earth and under the earth ; others still, to be har- 
rowed by unrest, and driven to a state of infidelity. 

In our own family,' my mother became a convert to 
Mr. Penfold, through the medium of Deacon Parsons's 
teachings. George, my wild and wayward brother, 
goaded to frenzy by compulsory attendance upon the 
meetmgs held daily and nightly for the unconverted, 
with a desperate and determined wrench *' plucked 
their bands asunder, and cast their cords from him," 
and would " none of their instruction or reproof." 
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I steered, comfortably to myself, between the two. 
My time had not come for deep excitement of any kind. 
I used to read my Bible attentively and religiously, be- 
.iieving that it contained the words of eternal life, 
although I might not be able to understand them at 
once ; and I seldom closed the book, without turning 
to that narrative of the Prodigal Son, which brought 
my earthly father living before me, and renewed my 
trust in my Heavenly Father. 

Great happiness it was to me, at this period of my 
life, to sit down in social chat with Aunt Content, wher- 
ever she might happen to be at the time. Many of 
our most interesting conversations were in a corner of 
the large kitchen, where her special table stood, at 
which she manufactured the delicious pastry and cake, 
some of which found its way to my mouth, and some 
was carried off in my pocket. 

Miss Rosina was to give a party to her pupils, and 
Aunt Content was busy at her craft, making " cyw- 
hah^^^ rolling, cutting with a "jagging wheel,*' twist- 
ing in fantastic shapes, and walking to and fro from 
the table to the frying-pan. I sat tilted back in my 
chair against the wall, hindering her work, but, I am 
confident, lightening her labor. This may be taken as 
a sample of our " familiar conversations " : — 

" Aunt Content, why don't you join Mr. Penfold's 
church ? " 

" Lor me, child, what a question ! 'Tain't no use 
tryin' to answer, 'cause you couldn't understand me." 

"Did you ever experience religion ? " ^ 

" Wall, yes, dear, I think I did ; yes, Fm pooty sure 
I did, though 'twasn't accordin' to rule exactly; that 
means, it wasn't with the help of anybody else's 
preachin' and prayin'." 
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" Well, how did you get it then ? " 

" Lor, child, what questions you do ask I 'Twas a 
long time ago. I was in great trouble and sorrer. I'd 
been what you may call a wild girl. Not wicked, but 
amazin' fond of fun, — dancing and the like, — some- 
thing such kind of a girl as you are, I guess, lively like. 
I couldn't help it no more'n you can. Well, I met 
with a loss, a heavy loss, child." Here she paused 
and almost broke down. 

« What kind of a loss ? Money ? ' ' 

" O, that wam't nothing. My pa lost all his money 
afterwards, but I didn't feel it. No, I'd met with a 
loss heavier than that. I lost a dear friend I sot my 
life on, but God took him. I s'pose I experienced 
religion when I learnt to say 'God's will be done,' 
but I was a great while learnin' on it. I thought I 
never could say it, for I wouldn't make b'lieve I felt 
it when I didn't. But one night it came to me, quite 
unexpected like. I had wrastled and wrastled with 
my sorrer, and couldn't get the better of it. I was 
clean beat out wrastlin'. That night I threw myself 
on the bed jest as weak as a baby. I was worn to a 
shadder, I hadn't a grain of strength left, and I jest 
lay back on the pillar, and I says to myself, ' 'Tain't 
no use. If God don't help me, I may as well give up 
and die. I won't fight any longer. God may do what 
He's a mindter with me.' And I gave up that minit. 
Wall, He'd been a waitin' for jest that. Jest for me to 
give up. ' Now,' says He, ' since you put yourself in 
my hands as 'twere, I'll do for you. I knew you 
couldn't cure yourself. Jest trust youi' case with me. 
If you really b'lieve I've got the will and the power, 
why should you be afraid to trust me ? Didn't the lep- 
ers have faith in me, and wasn't they made clean ? 
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* 
Didn't the man whose little daughter was sick b'lieve 
I could cure her, and didn't I cure her ? Didn't the 
woman who had grown poor payin' doctors' bills be- 
lieve if she only touched my clothes she'd be healed, 
and wasn't she healed right off when she did touch 'em ? 
And that man whose little boy had fits, and came nigh 
bein' killed a fallin' into the fire or into the water, — 
didn't he come, after tryin' everything else, and only 
half belie vin' then, that I could help him, yet wantin' 
and prayin' to believe more, — didn't I help him, and 
don't you spose he went home a believin' man ? Now 
what's the reason you haven't been to me before ? 
P'r'aps you don't quite b'lieve, but that's no reason you 
should keep away, and jest wear yourself out tryin' 
to do what you never will be able to do.' 

" ' Wall,' says I, ' Lord, I give up. What you say 
is jest the truth. I don't get any better, or any more 
reconciled. I'll give up tryin'. Jest take me and do 
with me what's best. I don't know what is best. 
Somehow I can't help thinkin' it would be a comfort 
not to have any mind or will of my own. Haven't I 
tried to keep up, as they say, and don't I go staggerin' 
on from one day to another, and not able to see the way 
I orter go ? I'll jest give all up now.' And so I did, 
child. I was clean beat out, and couldn't help it. 
That's jest what God wanted. He wants us to know 
for sartain that we haven't got much of any wisdom 
and strength of our own, and need Him to help us. 
That's the pint : we've got to feel our need of Him, and 
to distrust ourselves. I don't think all the preachin' 
or exhortin' in the world '11 make us feel this before the 
time comes." 

" I am glad to hear you say so, aunty, because, not- 
withstanding all Mr. Penfold's preaching and Uncle 
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Zekiel's added to it, I can't get a change of heart. 
I think when the right time comes for me, I shall ex- 
perience ^ change, don't you ? " 

" We're all God's children," said she ; " and all He 
asks of us is to come to Him. He wants us all to love 
Him, but it's'for our own good, — mind ye, child, I say 
for our own good. 'Tain't for His glory ; it's our glory 
to love and serve Him. What can such as we add to 
His glory ? It's for our own good, child, and He ain't a 
goin' to leave us. We can't get aw5.y from His love. 
He'll find some way to our hearts. But " — and here 
her countenance assumed a solemnity which awed 
me — " we must be careful that we don't turn a deaf 
ear when He speaks to us. Sometimes He comes in 
storms and tempests, sometimes in the peaceful sun- 
shine, sometimes with the voice of judgment, some- 
times with the pleadins of tenderness and compassion. 
He takes His own way to bring us to Him ; but we can't 
resist Him, child, without peril." 

" If we could only be sure it was his voice, we might 
believe," I said : " but we can't believe always that He 
speaks to us through Mr. Penfold." 

" There's no better way, child, that I know of, than 
to do as I do." 

" And how is that ? " 

" Go straight to Him and ask. The best preacher 
that ever spoke from the pulpit can't go to any better 
source." 

" But then, you know, aunty, even the ministers 
don't all hear alike." 

" Wall, we can't help that. The reason I s'pose is, 
because they go to His Word to confirm their own no- 
tions. 'Tain't the way. Religion ain't a set of notions. 
Religion ain't a creed ; it's a life ; that's what 'tis. 
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'Tain't whether what Mr. Penfold says is true, or what 
Mr. Somebody else says is true. It's livin' as Christ 
lived. It's love. But we won't talk about that. You 
asked me if I ever experienced reh'gion. Yes, dear, 1 
did. That night when I gave myself up to God ; poor, 
ignorant, heai-t-broken cretur that I was, that night was 
the beginnin' of a new life. I've never seen a reason 
to doubt Him or to ' be afraid with any astonishment.' ** 

" Was that friend you lost a lover, aunty ? " 

"He was, child, to have been my husband." 

" Tell me all about it." 

" It's too long a story for now, but some time I will. 
You see I've done fryin' these ' cymbals ; ' and I must 
roll out some pie-crust, and bake wliile the oven's hot. 
But you needn't go. We can talk jest as well, only I 
can't begin on a long story till I have time to go 
through it." 

" All right, aunty. You may be sure I shan't for- 
get. I hope the right time will come very soon. I'll 
tell you what you can do while you are making the 
pies. You knew my mother and Aunt Rebecca when 
they were young, didn't you ? " 

" To be sure I did. Didn't their pa live on the hill 
yonder ? Wan't he the greatest lawyer in the State ? 
and wasn't his wife a perfect beauty? and didn't Zekiel 
come jest as near dyin' as could be, when your mother 
jilted him ? " 

My mother jilted him ? " 

Wall, you know what I mean. We used to say 
she gave him the mitten." 

" Gave the mitten ! What, pray, does that mean? " 

" Wall, if it means anything, I s'pose it means she 
refiised him ; but there don't seem to be much meanin' 
to it." 
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"But do you mean my mother refiised Mr. Par- 
sons ? Was he ever in love with her ? " 

'* Wan't he though ? I guess you'der thought so, if 
you'd seen him pine away after she agreed to marry 
your father. Some folks blamed her, but I never did. 
ff she could a loved him, we should all a been glad ; 
for she was a sweet pooty cretur. But she couldn't, 
and there it was." 

" And now about my father's marriage. I am im- 
patient to hear all' about it." 

" So ye shall, all in good time, but I can't be hur- 
ried. Your father came to Eastfield to pass the sum- 
mer months. He was a handsome young feller and 
sot the girls e'en a most crazy, for there wasn't many 
young men in our town, and them that was here had 
got to be an old story. As I said before, your father 
came here on a visit, and after a little got to be a pooty 
constant visitor at Squire Lee's, your ma's father. 
They liked him, the Squire and his wife both. At 
first he seemed to take to vour ma, for she was the 
pootyist ; but afterwards people said he was after your 
Aunt Rebecca. However that may be, I don't pre- 
tend to know for sartain. He married your ma, and 
altho' your aunt seemed jest as usual, people did say it 
hurt her bad, and folks speculated, as they allers do 
about such things as is none of their bizness. Jest as 
soon as the weddin' was over, your aunt went down 
South as governess, and didn't come back for a long 
spell. 

" Of course folks will talk, women folks 'specially, 
and 'tain't no fim talkin' unless there's somebody to 
blame. In this case, some folks blamed your pa, and 
called him a heartless feller, makin' love to two girls at 
once ; and others said your ma showed out her feelins 
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SO your pa couldn't help manyin' her. As for poor 
Zeke, it near about killed him. He was sick, but he 
fit against it as well as he could, and finally \Vfent off 
to Injy. Your Aunt Rebecca didn't marry, as I 
s'pose you know, though she had oflFei*s plenty, to my 
knowledge. Is it possible you never heeixl a bit 
about it ? " 

" Never," I replied, " and between you and I, 
aunty, I can't be too thankful that Mr. Ezekiel Par- 
sons was not my father. Though he is your brother, I 
must say I don't think I could have loved him. But 
poor Aunt Rebecca ! " 

" Yes, poor cretur ! sech things is tryin', but she's 
a saint anyhow. Your mother was a pretty cretur, but 
she hadn't an intellec like your aunt." 

" I wonder if father ever," — 

" Hush, hush ! " interrupted Miss Content, anticipat- 
ing that I might ask questions she was not authorized 
to answer. "Some things ought never to be spoke 
aloud. Your father was a good man. He loved your 
mother, and she loved him. 'Tain't worth while tryin' 
to speculate about what might a been, if things had 
worked diflFerent. We don't know nothing about it, 
and 'tain't our bizness, anyhow." 

" Still, I can't help feeling glad that Deacon Ezekiel 
Parsons ain't my father. I s'pose we may be grateful 
for things as they are," I said mischievously. 

Aunt Content laughed. " 'T would be about as hard 
to think a young cretur like you could ever have been 
anything but your own father's child as to imagine 
what kind'r a cretur might have called Zekiel father. 
I only wish he'd a been married long ago, and he 
wouldn't a been so sour. You can't imagine what a 
dashin' smart young feller he used to be ! You ask 
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your aunt some time. She'll tell you. But don't let 
on what I've told you. It might hurt her, you know. 
She'll tell you herself some time, p'raps, but we can't 
calculate, any of us, how long these heart sorrows 
wrankle." 

" You think I am more like my father than my 
mother, aunty ? " 

" The very image of him." 

" What if Aunt Rebecca had been my mother ? " 

" You'll jest kill me dead with supposin' this, that, 
and t'other. That's what you call, in school, meta- 
physics, I s'pose. I took up one of the books Rosiny 
uses in her classes, and tried' to understand what it 
was all about. It went on supposin' and supposin' 
things never likely to happen, and that never could 
happen. Supposin' you was Aunt Rebecca's child! 
Well, ain't you her child, and my child, and every- 
body's child! Ain't you God's child, and that is 
better'n all the rest ? All other relationships may be 
broken, but this one'U last to eternity. Don't puzzle 
your head with supposin's. Be thankful you're just 
what you are and where you are. D'ye hear that ? " 

I kissed her. She put a " cymbal '* in my pocket, 
and I went my way home. 
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Every school-girl has her Confidential friend. There 
may be here and there an exception ; if so, it is a sad 
one, for when a young heart passes alone through the 
first years of life, it betokens some outward misfortune 
or inward want, which compels to premature reflection 
and unnatural reserve. 
A/^ Let no one say or believe that these silent ones, who 
neither seek or give sympathy, are happier in their iso- 
lation, or that they feel no need of companionship. If 
80, they are all the more to be compassionated. Let no 
one call them cold and ungenial, or cruelly leave them 
to themselves without trying to reach the softer part 
of their nature. 

Blessed is the gentle touch which unseals the pent- 
up waters of sympathy. Blessed the outgushing of 
those waters to the heart which had ached in its lone- 
liness ! 

There was one girl in Miss Parsons's school who had 
no intimate friends ; who neither sought nor gave com- 
panionship. She had been a pupil for three years be- 
fore I joined the school, and was fitting herself for a 
teacher. She was always plainly but neatly dressed. 
Everything about her told of poverty and privation. 
The springs of youth and joyousness seemed to have 
been repressed within her from early childhood. 

She did not bear her yoke with meekness, but with 
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a sort of dogged defiance. The school-girls called her 
" that hateful Laura Thirkield." She was as much 
alone in the midst of her schoolmates as though she 
were in a desert. 

The frolics, the excitements, the chattering and 
often meaningless babble of a- swarm of giddy girls 
around her, had no more in common with her nature 
apparently, than the whirling sands of a desert would 
have had ; only the power to hurt and torment her. 

I had seen Laura Thirkield every day for three 
months without even addressing her by name. I had 
thought over her strange, silent ways, recalled her im- 
passive features, speculated, wondered, and resolved 
that I would find out something about her. But face 
to face with her in the school-room, I had not courage 
to begin the acquaintance. 

Miss Content, in answer to my inquiries concerning 
the family, Jold me that Mr. Thirkield had the reputa- 
tion of being a hard, stern man, who kept aloof from 
society, and repelled ^11 the advances of his neighbors. 

When his wife died, two or three well-meaning per- 
sons proffered their help and sympathy, but were re- 
pulsed. 

No one knew whether he was rich or poor. His 
manner of living was parsimonious in the extreme. His 
children were meagrely clad and fed. He kept no 
servant. His place, one susceptible of the highest 
cultivation, and combining more natural advantages 
than any in the neighborhood, was permitted to run to 
waste. The aspect of everything around the home 
was hard and ungenial ; within, cheerless and repelling. 

There were four in the family, — the old man, the 
eldest daughter, who took charge of the household, 
Laura, the second daughter, and a little boy. 
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All but Mr. Thirkield were constant attendants on 
Mr. Penfold's ministrations. " People do say," she CQn- 
tinned, " that the old man's an atheist. But nobody- 
knows anything more about him than that he chooses 
to keep to himself. I*m minded to say often how nat- 
ural 'tis for human natur in folks to come down on their 
fellow-creturs the worst kind o' way, when they don't 
choose to let on about themselves. You'll always see, 
if you look round you, that it comes easy to human 
natur to b'lieve bad about a feller-cretur ; a great deal 
easier than to b'lieve good. I don't know why it's so, 
but 'tis. Now? if Mr. Thirkield likes to keep to him- 
self, whose bizness is it? Why can't people be let 
alone, 'specially when it don't harm anybody else ? 

" I never would jine anybody in settin' him down as 
an atheist. I don't b'lieve there is such a cretur anv- 
where as don't hold to some kind of a God — and, 
between you and I, |hild, I don't see which is worst, 
not to b'lieve in a God, or to make Him out sech a 
dreadful bein' as some folks does, and them not very 
fur off either. Nobodv need tell me God is what some 
of our ministers try to make him out. Why, child, we 
should hate and abhor our nat'ral fathers if they took 
the same course with us as the ministers say God does. 
I don't find any waiTant for such preachin' in the Bi- 
ble, and so I cuts clean rid of it, and have my own way 
o' thinking. But some folks think it's their dooty to 
believe everything the minister says is law and Gos- 
pel. Law it may be, but sech law as they makes of 
their own ingenuity; but Gospel t'aint, not a word 
on't. You can't find it in Christ's teachins any- 
where, and I approve of goin' to the fountain-head. 
Folks tell you what the 'postle Paul says, but mebbe 
Paul was mistaken some time. He was a human 
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bein', and the best of human bein's may be mistaken. 
Paul was only a man, after all. He made one mistake, 
that we all know. Didn't he expect the world would 
a been burnt up in his day, and ain't it standin' yet ? 
That goes to prove even Paul ain't infallible : so, as^ I 
said before, it's best to go to the fountain-head — and 
if we do that, child, with a humble, lovin' spirit, we 
shan't come away with anv sech notions of God as 
Mr. Penfold's." 

" Why, Aimt Content," I exclaimed, " I am aston- 
ished that you dare to differ from the minister. I 
thought " — 

" Well, what did you think, honey ? I guess I'd got 
the New Testament pooty much by heart before Mr. 
Penfold knew his A B C's. It's all well enough, 
mebbe, these young men settin' 'emselves up explainin' 
and expoundin' Christ's words to us ; but somehow, I 
often think they'd do a heap more good, if they waited 
till they got older before they began. What do they 
know about the dark and stormy ways of life ? What 
do any of us know before we've tried 'em ? It's a 
mighty sight easier to stand in the pulpit and tell folks 
what they orter to do, and how they orter think, than it 
is to go out in the world, and take right hold of the 
Lord's work and do it. But, after all, that's what 
gives the right seasonin' to preachin' ; and nobody can 
git that seasonin' that hain't lived amongst all sorts of 
folks. And it takes a good many years, child, to git 
acquainted with your own heart, let alone human na- 
tur in general. I don't mean to say anythin' agin the 
ministry. It's a holy office. It's a great work ; but you 
can't learn the human heart out of a book. You've got 
to see it in all sorts of lights as it were, and shadders 
too, as to that matter ; and that can't be done in a few 
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years* study in colleges and libraries ; and you'll see 
these young saints, who talk as if the Almighty had 
taken ^em into His councils, deal out the hardest kind o* 
judgments on their fellow-creturs in His name. Now 
I don't see a warrant for it in Scripter ; but I do read 
how the blessed Lord reproved it time and time agen. 
It's only the young saints that preach so. When a 
man of God, bom of God I mean, gits old, he gits 
tender and lovin' like. He's passed through tempta- 
tion — he's been overcome by it — he's known sorrers 
and losses, and enters into other folks' sorrers and 
losses. He knows human natur, and he grows more 
and more pitifiil as he knows more and more on't." 

" I wish you would turn preacher, aimty. I think 
you'd make people better." 

" I know you're joking, honey ; but for all that, I ain't 
so humble as to think I mightn't help my feller-cre- 
turs, if I had leamin' and could git at 'ejn. I've got 
that in me, I feel would do some folks good as needs 
it ; and I b'lieve if I could jest git near enough to that 
sorrerftil-lookin' set yonder, that poor afflicted old man, 
and those motherless girls, I could help 'em. I tell 
you, honey, there's more behind than folks knows on. 
There's somethin' preyin' on that man's mind that 
he can't tell nobody. And as to Miss Laura, she's 
one in a thousand, Rosiny says, about her lessons." 

" I don't think she's happy. Aunt Content," I said, 
" and somehow I feel drawn toward her. I want to 
know her. I think I could make her love me." 

" Supposin' you try," said Aunt Content 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I DID try. At first it was a mere exchange of good- 
mornings ; then a walk together to the corner where 
our separate roads diverged ; then an invitation to 
extend her walk by a roundabout way home. At first 
there was restraint on both sides, an awkwardness 
which neither of us knew how to overcome ; but by 
degrees it wore away, and the " string of our tongues 
was loosened." Day after day, week after week 
passed, but I got no ftirther. I was beginning to feel 
discouraged. I had many times asked her to come to 
our house, and had told her how much I desired that 
she should become acquainted with my Aunt Rebecca 
and my mother ; but she invariably declined, and not 
once, had she extended an invitation to me to visit her 
at home. Even my natural curiosity had begun to 
subside, and my interest in her to wane, when one 
day, of her own accord, she asked me if I would walk 
with her to ^*'Aunt Sally^s^^^ to get some roots for a 
medicine her sister prepared for her father. 

I accepted with readiness her invitation, at the same 
time inquiring if her father was ill. 

"He has been an invalid ever since I remember 
anything," she said sadly. 

" And you don't think he will ever be any better ? " 
I askeS. 

" Never, until he goes out of this world," she replied. 
" O Miss Maggie " — 
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"Don't call me Miss Maggie," I said, interruptiiig 
her. " Do say Maggie, and let me call you Laura, for 
if you will let me, I want to be your friend. I like 
you, and I want you to like me." 

" I think you don't understand your own feelings, 
Maggie," she replied. " You cannot like me, for you 
know nothing about me ; and if you knew more about 
me, you wouldn't like me. Nobody does. Nobody can. 
I am not lovable, and nobody knows it so well as my- 
self. I think it is pity and curiosity you feel. It can't 
be love." 

I assured her that if I knew my oym. heart, it was 
something more than either pity or curiosity, although 
I confessed there was a sprinkling of both in the inter- 
est I felt for her. " You know," I said plainly, " that 
you are odd, that you are unlike other girls." 

" No, I do not know this," she replied. " I may 
appear different, but in my heart I am like all girls. 
It is only circumstances that make me appear as I do. 
I love the things that all young girls love, and more 
perhaps because I can't have them." 

" What things do you mean, Laura ? " I asked. 

" Everything that you love, and that all girls love, 
as I said before. Ask yourself what you love. A 
pretty face and form, pretty things to wear, a pretty 
house to live in, friends a plenty to love me, beaux a 
plenty to admire me, dancing and amusements of all 
sorts, plenty of money to spend on myself and plenty 
to give away, somebody to wait on me, and do all the 
nasty drudgery of life for me, accomplishments to make 
me pleasing, and no need to work for a living." 

" Do girls want all these things ? " I asked. '^' I'm 
sure I haven't so many wants." 

" People that can have pretty much all they want, 
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don't stop to think about it ; but a girl who has noth- 
ing, and does nothing she likes, and is obliged to do a 
thousand things she don't like, is pretty apt to wish her 
life could be changed, and to feel ugly and envious of 
those who are better off." 

I laughed as I replied that it did not seem to me she 
was either ugly or envious. 

" That is because you don't know me, as I said be- 
fore. I am telling you the truth. I always tell the 
truth, if I speak at all. I am ugly, and I am jealous. 
Sometimes I try and fight against it, because I know it's 
a sin ; but oftener I give up to it, because there is, after 
all, a certain kind of pleasure in feeling hateful. The 
reason you never saw these ugly traits in me is simply 
because I have all my life long been forced to conceal 
my feelings, and it has become a habit now. Of course, 
nobody knows me, and nobody cares enough for me to 
care to know me. What does Miss Rosina care about 
me ? If I get my lessons well, which I always do, she 
don't scold me. She never praises me. Nobody 
praises me for anything, at home or in school. I 
really think I should be much happier and a better 
girl if I was praised. I know I am a good scholar ; 
I know I have something in me that would make a fine 
woman ; but there's nobody to help me or take any in- 
terest in me. I know I'm smarter than most girls; 
I know I've got talents ; I feel that I could be some- 
thing great, — something distinguished; I know I've 
got a power for music in me ; but there it lies : I can't 
learn to play the piano or sing, because I have no 
money. Money, money, money, — that's the one 
great want. If one has that, one can buy all the rest, 
— beauty and friends, and ever}^thing one wants." 

" But, Laura, aren't you mistaken ? Money don't 
' -lake people beautiful." 
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" Don*t it, though ? " she asked bitterly. " Won't 
money buy handsome clothes, and don't the plainest 
people look better to be dressed well ? What's the ad- 
vantage of a fine form, if you have to make your own 
clothes out of anything you can get, and never have 
'em fit right ? How easy it would be to move about 
gracefiiUy, if you were sure your clothes set well and 
looked well on you 1 and how awkward a girl is when, 
every time she moves, she feels conscious that her 
clothes are mean, and look as though they were made 
for somebody elsel Do you love me now, Maggie? 
Now, that I've talked out to you just what I am and 
how I feel, do you love me ? " 

" Indeed I do, more than I did before," I replied. 

" Well, I haven't told you half how hatefiil and bad 
I am." 

"I wish you'd tell me more. It amuses me to hear 
you talk about yourself. I like your truth, but I think 
you make yourself out worse than you are ; I know 
you do." 

" There you make a mistake, Maggie. I could not, 
if I were to try, make myself out worse than I am. 
When Mr. Penfold preaches his ' total depravity ' ser- 
mons, I always take them home to myself. And yet, 
I feel almost sure that I don't stand alone in my bad- 
ness. Circumstances don't bring other people's faults 
out as they do mine. Perhaps you are just as vain as 
I am, but you have friends, and money, and admira- 
tion ; and these advantages make you pleased with 
yourself. There's just the difference. People's hearts 
are alike all the world over. The Bible says so. In 
that very psalm we read to-day in school, don't you re- 
member the verse, ' He fashioneth their hearts alike ? ' 
It puzzles me, Maggie. We are just what we are, and 
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why ? Why, because He made us so. Then if He 
made us so, what can we do about it? This puzzles 
me, only I don't quite believe it." 

" What I not believe the Bible ! " I exclaimed with 
very natural horror; and then it flashed across my 
mind, " Her father must be an atheist." I pitied her, 
although it did not fully enter into my comprehension 
what an atheist was. 

" I suppose I do believe the Bible," she said. " I 
wouldn't doubt the Bible for anything, if I could help 
it. My poor mother lived by it and died by it ; and if 
for no other reason than that, I should try to believe 
it. But somehow it puzzles me. It always sets me 
thinking about things too deep for me to fathom, so I 
don't read it much. I keep it near me, and I reverence 
it as the word of God. Still I can't understand it. We 
won't talk about these things any more. I'm tired of 
talking about myself. Are you sure, Maggie, that 
you love me ? " 

I assured her with great earnestness that I did. 

" And are you sure you will continue to love me, 
notwithstanding that I am hateful ? " 

I gave her that assurance also. By this time we 
had reached the gate which opened into the front 
yard, and the path to her own door. 

" Then, Maggie, if, knowing me so far, you care, to 
know more about me, we will take another walk 
some time, perhaps many ; for, indeed, we are all so 
forlorn at home, I really need a friend. It might 
help me to bear my .lot. It might help me to save my 
soul." 

I felt an impulse to kiss her as we separated, but she 
either did not see or wished not to observe my ad- 
vances. ^I walked home thinking intently. I had ob- 
\ 
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tained new views of life. I had been admitted to a 
new pbase of human nature. My feelings were deeplj 
interested. It seemed to me I had grown wiser 
within the past hour, and that my heart had irrown 
kinder, my vision more extended. I scrutinized my 
own character, and asked myself many searching ques- 
tions. Was I, after all, so unlike Laura Thirkield ? 
Under similar circumstances, sjiould I not display the 
same faults ? Should I have the courage and truthftil- 
ness to confess them ? Had I not oftx?n felt the prompt- 
ings of vanity, the desire to eclipse my companions ? 
Had I not exulted in my good looks and fine clothes, 
and enjoyed the triumph of being better dressed than 
my poorer friends? I came to the conclusion that, 
after all, one was not much better than another, and 
that none of us had much goodness and religion to 
boast of. I communicated to Aunt Rebecca, before I 
retired for the night, the most prominent points of my 
interview, and asked her to tell me, in all sincerity, if 
she really supposed Laura Thirkield to be as bad as 
she represented herself. She did not give a direct 
answer to my question, and added with a smile, *^ I see 
at least one hopeful symptom in your friend's case, — 
an abhorrence of hypocrisy. This, with a conviction 
of her own imperfections, and the sorrow which will 
inevitably result from them, will help her to become 
a true, good woman." 

4 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

After this, my first satisfactory approach towards 
an intimacy I had long desired, I saw no more of 
Laura for several weeks. Her father's illness kept 
her at home. In the mean time matters of greater 
importance to me were in progress, and the state of 
excitement and indignation certain discoveries and sus- 
picions had created in our household swallowed up, for 
the time being, every other interest. 

I had for a long time been annoyed by the frequent 
visits of Deacon. Parsons at our house, — visits not 
only repeated day after day, but often prolonged into 
the evening ; visits I at last perceived to be intended 
exclusively for my mother. When this fact first 
dawned upon me, my only impulse was one of sympa- 
thy for her, as a party very much imposed upon, and 
too gentle and well-bred to rid herself of the annoy- 
ance ; but on consulting with Aunt Rebecca as to the 
best manner of giving the gentleman a broad hint to 
depart, she advised me to do nothing of the sort, and 
if I did not enjoy the Deacon's society, to sit up-stairs 
with her. " Your mother," she said, " is old enough 
to take care of her own affairs, and to keep what so- 
ciety she pleases." 

"But, Aunt Rebecca," I argued, "she certainly 
cannot like or choose the society of that man." 

" If she did not," my aunt replied mildly, " she cer- 
tainly could find some way to rid herself of him." 
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" You don't mean that she likes him," I exclaimed 
indignantly. 

" Just that, my dear child ; and what is more, and 
harder for you to hear, is the feet which she communi- 
cated to me to-day. He has offered himself to her, 
and she has accepted him. My poor dear, your 
motlysr is going to marry Mr. Parsons." 

It was in vain that I tried to speak a word. Aston- 
ishment, indignation, rage, struggled within me, and 
choked my utterance. 

" I have wished for some time to prepare your mind 
for it," she said, drawing me tenderly towards her, " as 
I saw long ago to what point all this frequent visiting, 
this earnest care for your poor mother's spiritual well- 
being, was tending. But, my darling, I could not 
bring myself to speak of it. I tried not to believe it 
myself." 

" And did you tell her it ought not to be ? " I asked. 

"I reasoned with her," Aunt Rebecca replied, 
" which is all that I or any one can do. Your mother 
is of an age to judge for herself." 

"And my father but little more than one year 
dead 1 " I exclaimed. " O Aunt Rebecca I My heart 
is broken! What can we do? We must do some- 
thing. I cannot have it so. To forget him so soon, 
my poor, dear, noble father, — and for him, that 
sanctimonious, hypocritical, old — I " 

She interrupted me by placing her hand over my 
mouth. 

" Hush, child, don't call hard names." 

" How can I help it ? " I asked, frantically seizing 
her hand. " How can you help it ? Isn't he all and 
worse than I can call him ? Isn't he an old death's- 
head? He looks as though he had been dead and 
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buried for ages, and just dug up. What shall we do 
about it, Aunt Rebecca ? We must not let it go on ! 
How George hates him ! How I hate him ! And 
you too, Aunt Rebecca, although you are too good to 
say so, I know you don't like him. Can't we do 
something ? " 

" My child," said Aunt Rebecca, drawing me toJier, 
" sit down, and let us talk about the matter quietly. 
I need not try to conceal from you that I am ftdly as 
much pained by the course matters have taken as you 
can be, although, perhaps, my personal feeling of dis- 
like for Mr. Parsons is not as strong as yours. But I 
must tell you my candid conviction. Your mother 
will marry him. He has, as I say, already proposed, 
and she has accepted him." I groaned aloud. " Poor, 
dear child ! let us, since we cannot alter the fact, see 
if there is any light in which we can view it with less 
bitterness to ourselves. That is all we can do now.'* 

" No, Aunt Rebecca," I said, interrupting her, and 
speaking with an angry determination to put aside the 
fact, and annihilate the possibility of such a catastro- 
phe as I believed the marriage of my mother to a man 
we all disliked would prove. " It is not all we can do, 
to sit still and let this thing go on. Shall our home 
be turned into a hell ? our home, in which dear father 
to all of us still lives, — a blessing and a joy to us all. 
Haven't we rights here ? Didn't he leave our mother 
to us, to care for and to love, and haven't we every 
one of us been devoted and fond of her? Hasn't 
George often said that he longed for the day to com.e 
when his mother would be proud of him ? O ! how 
happy we were I How happy we might still be I But 
if this hateful marriage takes place, where will our 
home be, and what will it be ? I couldn't stay here ; 
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I couldn't treat him with respect even. Aunt Re- 
becca, I hate him. It may be very wicked in me to 
say so, but I hate the very sight of him ; and to see 
him here every day, — to meet him every morning at 
the breakfast table, — to have to hear his long grace 
before every meal, — to go through the mockery of 
listening to his drawling prayers morning and night, — 
to know that he had a privilege to order this ^r that, 
and make what changes he thought best, — to meet him 
on the stairs, — to feel that he had a right in my 
mother's room and to my mother's confidence, — no," 
I exclaimed with energy, and stamping my foot, " it 
shall not be ! If I cannot prevail upon mother to dis- 
miss him, I'll torment him till he is forced to keep 
away. I won't leave him alone with mother one in- 
stant. I'll — I'll — O what can I do that's bad enough ! 
How can you sit there so calmly, and say nothing can 
be done ? O Aunt Rebecca ! Don't you pity us, 
and can't you think of something which will rid us of 
Imri ? for I say nothing more than the truth, if Deacon 
Parsons enters this house as its lawful master, as my 
mother's husband, I shall go out of it forever. I will 
not live in the same house with that man." 

I sank down exhausted, and burst into a hysterical 
fit of crying, which not even Aunt Rebecca's soothing 
ministrations could relieve, until it had spent itself. 
She tried to reason with me, but it was in vain. It 
was only reiterating the same commonplace arguments 
with which we strive to meet the inevitable, and find 
in it some compensation wherewith to solace ourselves. 
But I refused to be comforted ; I could see no compen- 
sation. I did not desire to make the best of it, but 
was determined to view it in its most hideous aspect. 

I had passed my seventeenth birthday, and in a few 
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weeks more mv education would be finished. I had 
built many an air-castle, laid many bright plans, 
painted many gorgeous pictures of what my life would 
be when I left school. I had my heroes of the imag- 
ination, and my beaux among the young men in the 
village, to say nothing of lovers, who, I did not doubt, 
were only waiting for the time when I should be a 
young ^ady and a belle, to give me the opportunity to 
choose or refiise as suited my fancy. Paul had prom- 
ised to spend his vacation, or a part of it, in East- 
field; and, although I did not imagine myself very 
much in love with him, I nevertheless had a romantic 
preference, and had grown so much more of a woman 
than when he made his first declaration, that, without 
reflecting upon the possible unhappiness which might 
result to him, I thought, with an innocent sort of glo- 
rification, of the triumph it would be to my pride to 
have so handsome a young fellow devoted to me at 
our picnics and parties. 

All these and troops of bright-winged fancies took 
flight before the awful fate which threatened us. It 
was with difiiculty that my aunt restrained me from 
rushing down-stairs to do something, I hardly knew 
what. If I could have thought of anything so annoy- 
ing, so positively awful, as would drive the man I de- 
tested out of the house, and bar the door against him 
forever, I believe no power on earth could have with- 
held me from doing it. But the melancholy fact 
stared me in the face — my rage was impotent for 
either good or evil. Only cold-blooded, cautious peo- 
ple know how to cut deep. There is very little to 
fear from violent, blustering anger. It consumes it- 
self. Before I went to bed I was tolembly reasonable. 
My wrath had given place to despair. Everv word 
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was true that Aunt Rebecca said, and I was compelled 
to acknowledge that it was so. Mother was old 
enough to do as she chose, and we all knew she would 
do so. I have said very little about my mother. I 
loved her, for she was always gentle and kind to me. 
I was not her favorite. She idolized my brother 
George. She loved me, but the bond between us was 
nX)t so strong as had been that between my father and 
myself. Every one. must know, among one's circle of 
friends or in one's own family, individuals outwardly 
gentle and apparently yielding, — so yielding that it 
seems a breath might sway them; until some unex- 
pected circumstance proves them to be obstinate and 
opinionated to a degree never even dreamed of. 
Looking back, we discover, for the first time, that these 
same gentle beings, who never appeared to demand 
anything, whom we always felt were ready to give up 
everything, in fact never did give up, but quietly took 
their own way and kept it. 

There are many such characters in the world. My 
mother was one of that class. Never stand much in 
dread of those who insist upon carrying their point 
with great noise and bluster — those who make a fiiss, 
and get irritated in dispute, and talk largely about in- 
dependence. Be assured, they are the easiest people 
to get along with in the end. They are the people 
who make the most sacrifices, who, while they purse 
up their mouths, simulating firmness, and wonder how 
any one dares to expect them to yield, do nevertheless 
go on yielding as long as they live. Perhaps not with 
the best grace in the world, nevertheless they do it. 
In fact, "a little child may lead them." 

Such were my characteristics. 

I said I would do everything I could think of to 
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break off that hatefiil connection. I did little or noth- 
ing. My indignation found vent only in words. I 
said I would go out of the house if Mr. Parsons came 
into it. I did no such thing. And yet I was in ear- 
nest ; but when the tempest had' subsided, I thought 
better of my resolutions. Besides, where could I go ? 

But I will not anticipate. As I knew that what 
Aunt Rebecca said was true, — I could do nothing 
that night, and I had better go to bed and sleep upon 
it — I followed her advice. / woke the next morning 
very wretched. I did not go into my mother's cham- 
ber before breakfast, as had been my habit hitherto. 
There was so much to remind me of my father in the 
room — his dressing case, his writing-desk, and the 
little glass at which he used to shave of a morning. 
I inwardly resolved, as I passed the door, to remove 
them, that they need not be polluted by a look from 
the cold gray eyes of his successor. 

I did not know whether mother had authorized 
Aunt Rebecca to tell me how matters stood ; but as I 
took my seat at table, I could not look up at her. 
Neither could I eat anything. I loathed everything 
and everybody; and after the meal was over, and 
George and Aunt Rebecca had left the room, I 
asked, looking away from her as I spoke, " Is it true, 
as Aunt Rebecca told me last night, that you are go- 
ing to marry Mr. Parsons ? " 

" It is, my dear," replied my mother in her gen- 
tlest voice. "Are you sorry ? " 

" Sorry I " I exclaimed, while the blood rushed to 
my face and my voice could hardly articulate. " You 
know I hate and despise him. You know I think him 
a canting hypocrite. You know that here, at this 
very table, he slandered my own father's memoiy. 
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Of course you will do as you please. You are my 
mother, and I hope I shall never forget my last prom- 
ise to father, to treat you under all circumstances with 
love and reverence ; but I tell you now, that you may 
be prepared for what will certainly follow. I will never 
look upon Mr. Parsons in the light of a father, and 
never call him by that name. He dislikes me as 
much as I dislike him, only he is so pious, or wishes to 
be thought so, that he may pretend to you he has a 
&therly interest in me and my salvation. He tried 
that dodge with me himself once. I can §ee through 
it now : it was because he was cunning enough to know 
it would be better for him to make friends with me on 
some ground or other, for your sake^ not for mine. 
He knows I hate him. I never even pretended to 
like him, and I know he hates me. Mother, you have 
spoiled this home for your children. You must not be 
surprised to find it spoiled for yourself. Perhaps you 
love him, this new-comer, this interloper, better than 
you do us ; but will he make up to you for our loss, if 
we should be driven away ? Do you suppose George, 
your idol, will stay here to be lorded over by Deacon 
Parsons ? I know he won* t stay, and if you love that 
man better than you love your children and your sis- 
ter, you will probably have him all to yourself." 

I had not given my mother time to put in a word, 
until, quite exhausted and thoroughly unstrung, I 
stopped for very lack of strength to say anything more. 
There was a silence of some moments. I saw that my 
mother's eyes were swimming in tears. I tried to 
think I was proof against them. I kjiew at that mo- 
ment that my words, bitter as they were, would pro- 
duce no other effect than to make her temporarily un- 
comfortable, My mother was of a kindly nature, but 
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her feelings were not deep. She said something about 
my liking Mr. Parsons better when I knew more of 
him, to which I replied that I did not wish to know 
more of him, and she added, " He has loved me a long 
time." 

" What right had he to love my father's wife ? " I 
asked. " I don't believe a word of it." 

" He asked me to marry him when he was a young 
man," she added. 

" And if you loved him, why didn't you marry him 
then ? " I asked indignantly. 

" Because, my dear chUd," she replied hesitatingly, 
" I thought I preferred your father." 

" Thought you preferred him ! Didn't you hnow^ 
mother, whether you preferred him or not ? " 

" Yes, I really did ; at least " — here she hesitated. 
" No matter, mother," I said. " Don't try to explain 
anything to me. Let me at least have the happiness 
of behoving you loved my father as he deserved to be 
loved." 

" That much you need not doubt, Maggie," she re- 
plied with some bitterness. " I do not mean to say 
aught against the dead. Your father, I know, was a 
good — a noble, good man, and I loved him. He was 
kind to me, as kind as he could be, but he did not love 



me as " — 



" Mother," I said, taking advantage of a slight hesi- 
tation on her part to break the thread, " don't breathe 
to me a word against my father's love for you or 
against his honor. There may be something in your 
early life I don't understand thoroughly ; but don't, I 
beg of you, — don't tell me there was ever a moment 
when you could have wavered in your choice between 
my father and Mr. Parsons." 
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*' You reproach me, Margarette," she said, with a 
sudden flush of indignation mantling her cheek. " Do 
so if you choose, but ask your Aunt Rebecca. Talk 
with her. Perhaps she will convince you that it is not 
so strange, after all, if I should accept a whole heart, 
after having tried to be satisfied with a divided one." 

I said nothing more. I felt that there was an un- 
explained mystery in that early life and that first mar- 
riage. There had been sorrow and disappointment all 
round. I recalled the conversation between Aunt Re- 
becca and my father in the hbrary. I recalled many 
things which once seemed strange in my mother's inter- 
course with Aunt Rebecca. I remembered the after- 
noon, while my father's body lay in the coffin, the day 
before the ftineral — I stole in to take a good-night look. 
Aunt Rebecca was there alone with the dead. Her 
back was turned towards me, her head bowed down, and 
deep sighs came from her like groans. She called him 
by name, and kissed him, repeating over and over again 
these words, " The first and last time." I stole up to 
her unperceived, and we wept there awhile together ; 
then she gently laid the white napkin over his face, and 
led me from the room. 

All these things came back to me now with a mean- 
ing, together with what Miss Content had told me 
about the early love passages in their lives. I saw it, or 
thought I saw it all. Aunt Rebecca might have been 
my father's choice. She had loved him. Why, then, 
had he married my mother, and why had not my mother 
married Mr. Parsons when he was young ? 

I left the breakfast-room determined to know all. I 
sought my aunt in her chamber, but she was not there. 
I then resolved to learn the whole truth from Miss 
Content. 
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This, then, was to be the shadow over my life — 
this the grim skeleton in our closet ; and there was 
nothing for me to do but get reconciled to it the best 
way I could. Alas ! our misery was not complete un- 
til the announcement was made to my brother George, 
upon whom it fell like a thunderbolt. In a moment, 
all his plans and hopes were swept away. Head- 
strong and reckless as he was, my poor brother wor- 
shipped his mother. Her slightest wish had been law 
to him. He was not a boy of many words, but bore 
his trials with a dogged resolution, and refused sym- 
pathy. In short, we were a miserable family, and so it 
seemed to me we must ever be in future. Time only 
proved in our case what soon or late is proved to all 
suffering, vexed, and disappointed mortals, — that we 
get over trouble in spite of ourselves. 

After reheving my overburdened heart occasion- 
ally to Aunt Rebecca, both of us came to the wise 
decision not to canvass the subject when we came to- 
gether. She had tried earnestly to see, and to help me 
see the bright side ; and, difficult as it was for me to 
understand the possibility of my mother's affection for 
Mr. Parsons, I did her the justice to believe that she 
had an affection for him. Revolting as to my roman- 
tic nature seemed the idea of such a lover, I was com- 
pelled to admit, that love alone could have inspired his 
attentions. Methuselah could not have looked older 
to me than did Mr. Ezekiel Parsons ; but I fell back 
upon the story of the past, and tried to make excuses 
for him, tried to be tolerant even while I avoided him, 
for in my heart I abhorred him. 
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CHAPTER Et 

The nine days' wonder had subsided. Everybody 
in the village knew that Deacon Ezekiel Parsons and 
the widow Hudson were to be married ; and what was 
a still greater wonder than the fact itself, everybody 
outside seemed to be pleased and satisfied. Their con- 
temporaries, who remembered the early romance of 
their lives, kind-heartedly rejoiced that constancy and 
fidelity had met its reward. The very pious rejoiced, 
that the new convert, who was what might be termed 
a lukewarm disciple, not of Christ's, but of Mr. Pen- 
fold's,, would, under the Deacon's training, become a 
shining light in his, — not Christ's, but Mr. Penfold's 
church. The young people sympathized with George 
and myself, and did not think it strange that we should 
shudder at the prospect of so severe a step-father. I 
did not permit any one to congratulate me, not even 
Miss Content, although she promised to tell me some- 
thing "one of these days," which would make me 
more reconciled. 

And now I would fain leave the subject ; but I fore- 
see that it is my duty, since I have begun my story, to 
dwell a while longer on this, the most severe discipline 
I had ever passed through. 

My term of school-life being over, I was prepared 
to enter society as a young lady. It may seem absurd 
to speak of society in Eastfield, or to talk of " coming 
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out " in connection with the uneventful history of that 
time and place. Yet, my readers, Eastfield, some fifty 
years ago, was a place of considerable note, and the 
resort of many distinguished people. Men whose 
names have become historic in the records of the na- 
tion, received their jk^paratory education there. Old 
families from SooihaiEU cities, as well as from New 
York and Boston, congregated there during the sum- 
^ mer months. Tea-parties, picnics, fourth of July ora- 
tions, cattle-shows, balls, all these and many rural 
amusements made Eastfield the pride of the county 
and of the State. I will not permit myself to dwell 
upon the sectarian differences which alienated mem- 
bers of the same family, and arrayed families against 
each other. The flame of persecution burned fiercely 
for a long time, and denunciation was sharp and bitter 
among disputing Christians, but subsided after the 
lapse of years. 

The foreign element was too strong during the sum- 
mer months to allow the towns-people proper, time or 
leisure for much wrangling. There were the rites of 
hospitality to strangers to be gone through with, for 
which Eastfield was noted. There was the aristocratic 
element to be nourished, of which no place in New 
England laid claim to a larger share, and which the 
advent of so many distinguished strangers from all 
parts of the Union encouraged to the utmost. And, 
better than all, there were the hosts of young people 
to be amused, whom neither orthodoxy or heterodoxy, 
bigotry or persecution, could wholly repress. What 
would Eastfield have been, after all, with its family 
pride and awful respectability, its Puritanism, its stern 
dogmatic theology, were it not for the young people ? 
The young men of the academy, — the young idlers 
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from luxurious city homes, — the sons of prominent 
statesmen, whose biographies at the present moment 
adorn the Ubraries of many a student, — tlie embryo 
judges and divines who congregated at Eastfield ! 

I am an old woman, and must be permitted to pause 
on those happy days of our country. They were the 
davs of Union. Our consciences had not been aroused 
to the curse of slavery. There were no hard names 
bandied from North to South and from South to North. 
Senators had not stooped to blows, to vilifying and de- 
faming each other, or if so, the degrading story of such 
degrading acts had not reached Eastfield. I can see at 
this moment those fair and beautiful women, indolent 
but kindly, and those troops of little children led and 
carried about by their Mammys and Auntys, — little 
white blossoms who had no prejudice of caste or color, 
nestling lovingly in the arms and on the bosoms of 
their foster-mothers. 

But it will not do to dwell on these pictures. I 
know there was goodness, kindness, mutual love, and 
mutual trust; I know there was gratitude and happi- 
ness, even under the curse. Farther than this I do not 
choose to look at present. I have lived through all 
that my country has lived through since those golden 
years when we were a united people ; and my prayer 
is, that I may live to say again, behold our happy and 
glorious Union, from which the curse has been re- 
moved. This is the beginning and end of my poli- 
tics. 

There were many families among the summer resi- 
dents at Eastfield, with whom I became intimate ; 
only one with whom my after life became closely con- 
nected. 

On the brow of a hiU but a few rods distant from 
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our own house, there stood the loveliest of lovely cot- 
tages, built by Mrs. Sinclair, a Southern gentlewoman, 
who married a wealthy New York merchant, and 
every summer came with her family, and generally 
two or more friends in addition^ to spend the whole 
season in Eastfield. 

This lady was the bright, particular star of my girl- 
ish idolatry. But I shall say no more of her at pres- 
ent. 

The month of October had opened gorgeously. 
The woods and hills were dressed as for a festival. 
It was my mother's wedding-day. 

I once heard Miss Content describe a wedding 
which took place on this very month. Why should it 
have been in the autumn ? Why, when youth and 
love meet together, and begin the journey of life, 
should they not choose the June of the year ? But 
these did not so. They suffered the June of the year 
to pass by, because I fear the June of their love was 
clouded. They waited until autumn, and were mar- 
ried, — my father and mother. And now after almost 
a score of years, in the same room of the same house, 
guests were assembled again for a wedding-festival. 

The bride still looked young. Her face was of a 
character that cannot grow old, — a lovely, child-like 
face, with a complexion of pink and white delicately 
shaded, soft brown hair, in which the few silver threads 
were scarcely perceptible. There were no traces of 
deep thought or feehng on that face — no strong lines. 
It was the index of an inner life, which could not be 
deeply stirred, because it had no depth. 

Opposite her, hanging against the wall, was a pic- 
ture of the husband of her youth. . Beside her stood 
the husband of her maturity. I will not attempt to 
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describe the contrast ; for, in sooth, it was inadvert- 
ently that I turned from one to the other, and only 
once. 

Well, I won't linger over the scene. They were 
married, — Deacon Parsons and my mother. The wed- 
dmg passed off as most weddings do, and nothing ex- 
traordinary happened. It was not in the least extra- 
ordinary that George should have esconced himself 
doggedly in the comer of the room, remote as possi- 
ble from the bride and bridegroom. It was not in the 
least extraordinary that I should have almost strangled 
in the effort to keep down my mingled feelings of 
sorrow, anger, and shame. It was by no means ex- 
traordinary that my Aunt Rebecca should have stood, 
calm, self-possessed, the very embodiment of sweet but 
heroic womanhood, near her sister's side. 

Something passed through my mind as I stood look- 
ing at her. I knew nothing then of spiritual philoso- 
phies or illuminations. I had never read " Spiritual 
Affinities." There had been no published accounts 
of travels into the realms of the departed. It was sim- 
ply a passing thought, which for a moment occupied 
my mind. She will be his wife there. She^ my Aunt 
Rebecca^ who I felt loved him^ lost him for a time^ to 
find him in eternity. Then, of course, this second mar- 
riage of my mother with her first lover must be eternal 
also. I could not reconcile myself to the idea of more 
than one mistake. 

I confess there was a sort of comfort in the assur- 
ance I felt, that " all things would work together for 
good '^ in the ages. At the same time, the puzzling 
question presented itself, to whom should I belong ? 
With whom should I best love to dwell ? As my brain 
began to grow dizzy with these abstruse speculations, 
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I was not sorry to be recalled to tangible objects by 
the cutting and dispensing of the wedding-cake. 

I have no desire to linger over the scene. The 
guests departed. Aunt Rebecca and I remained to- 
gether in the little parlor after all had retired. I flung 
myself down beside her on the sofa and exclaimed, 
" Thank goodness ! it is all over ! " 

" Maggie," she said, rising and going towards my 
mother's work-table, " I asked permission to show you 
this ; " and she took from the drawer a miniature, and 
handed it to me. 

" What a splendid man ! " I exclaimed. " Who is 
it?" 

" Can you guess ? " she asked. 

" I cannot," I replied ; " but if such men are extant 
now, I hope it will be my good fortune to meet with 
one." 

"Even such men change and grow old," she said 
significantly. 

"You cannot mean that this is — no, I know it 
never was intended for " — 

"Well, who?" 

" Mr. Parsons ? " I asked. 

" No other than he," Aunt Rebecca replied. I 
looked at it long and attentively ; then, closing the case, 
I handed it back to Aunt Rebecca, saying, " I forgive 
my mother. She must have loved him, but why — 
I cannot understand it, Aunt Rebecca — why did she 
not marry him then ? " 

" It is not a long story," replied my aunt. 

'' But a sad one ? " I asked. 

" Somewhat sad, at least so it seemed at the time," 
she replied. 

" Will you tell me all about it ? " I asked. 
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" Some time, perhaps, but not now." 

" Why not now ? " . I entreated. " We cannot 
sleep : why should we go to bed ? Why not sit up 
and talk ? Besides, aunty, I am not wholly ignorant 
of it." 

" Of what ? " she asked in surprise. 

" Of your love for my father, and his for you." The 
moment the words had escaped my lips, I would have 
given much to recall them. She was so agitated, — 
apparently so distressed. 

" Who has told you ? " she inquired. 

" Miss Content," I replied. 

" She did wrong, very wrong," she said with some 
sternness. " I am surprised I What did she tell 

you?" 

" Simply what I told you, — no more and no less. 
I don't think you ought to blame her." 

" Perhaps not. It was natural. I did not suppose 
the story was in everybody's mouth. We cannot live 
our own lives, nor keep our own secrets." 

" But, as I know so much, why not tell me more ? 
Yet not if it gives you pain," I added soothingly. 

" It does not give me pain. You shall hear it. It 
is not a long story, nor is it an uncommon one. I 
lament nothing. I am satisfied to wait until the deal- 
ings of Providence can be made clear to us, and I con- 
fidently believe they will. I can wait. Even what 
we call our greatest mistakes, even our wrongs, may 
in the end prove to be our choicest blessings. Mag- 
gie, child, I loved your father, but not until, by his 
attentions to my sister, he had led our father to believe 
that his purpose was to marry her. I was absent from 
home for some time. In the interval, your father 
ciune to Eastfield, a physician of uncommon promise. 
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Wealthy, gifted, handsome, he turned the heads not 
only of the young girls, but Iheir parents also. Not 
more susceptible to flattery than other men, he was 
nevertheless gratified with the attentions poured upon 
him from all quarters. Your mother was a beauty 
and a coquette ; not from badness of heart, but rather 
from want of heart. Your father was fascinated. I 
do not think he was deeply in love, but he certainly 
manifested a marked preference for her, and our par- 
ents both encouraged him and influenced her. From 
childhood Mr. Parsons had been in love with her ; and 
until your father appeared, she seemed to favor him. 
She was not wholly to blame. I know my father per- 
suaded her to dismiss Mr. Parsons, and to accept Dr. 
Hudson. 

" I do not like to use the expression, but I think 
your father was drawn into the net farther than he 
anticipated, and felt that he could not in honor retreat. 
He was treated by both my parents as your mother's 
acknowledged lover. They were engaged. Just at 
that time I returned home, innocent of all share in 
what had passed, and eager to offer my sisterly con- 
gratulations. I need not say more. If I did wrong, 
I shall know it some time. I have expiated it by 
many sad, lonely years. Even at this day, I cannot 
condemn myself. I struggled to do right, I relin- 
quished everything. I will speak the truth to you. 
I think my nature was better suited than my sister's 
to understand and to meet the w^ants of your father. 

" I should not have acknowledged this to you, but 
since, as you say, you know a part, it is better that you 
should know all. You will not understand, from anv- 
thing 1 have said or may say, that your father trifled 
with your mother's affection, or that she coquettishly 
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sought merely to captivate him. No : they were 
pleased with each other, and my parents looked npon 
a union with Dr. Hudson as ehgible in every respect. 
My &ther's failing health and fallen fortunes made him 
anxious to see his children well settled in life. Mr. 
Parsons had his own way to carve. He had no 
money. Yoiur fiither was rich. Had your mother been 
deeply in love with Mr. Parsons, of course she woidd 
not have been so easily influenced. He was deeply in 
love with her ; and as you have doubtless been told, 
her engagement to your father was a dreadful blow. 
He exiled himself from friends and home, and came 
back after an absence of many years, the wreck you 
see him now. Although he looks much older, he is in 
fiujt a year or two younger than your father woidd be 
if he were still alive. I suppose you may wish to 
ask me how I could have fallen in love with your fe- 
ther, knowing as I did that he was engaged to my sis- 
ter. Alas I my child, I cannot answer the question. 
I saw him day after day, with a feeling of perfect se- 
curity, growing out of the very fact that he belonged 
to her. As we became better acquainted with each 
other, we found constantly increasing pleasure in an 
interchange of thought and experience. We were 
not aware of danger. You cannot wish me to go into 
detail. I awoke as from a dream to find myself on 
the brink of a precipice. I had courage and strength 
of will to go away from temptation. I left without 
knowing exactly what I should do, but determining 
to do something. I think my mother understood the 
cause of my sudden departure. What else could I 
have done ? " 

'' And do you think he had begun to love you ? " I 
asked. 
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" I knew it, my child. Do not accuse him unjustly. 
I think now that what the world calls honorable in 
such matters, may be productive of much greater un- 
happiness than the simple avowal of the truth. I 
believe no marriage was ever happy begun with a false- 
hood and deception. Who of us would accept a di- 
vided heart if we knew it? I believe we might all have 
been spared much sorrow if we could have lived and 
spoken the truth. And yet it is hard to know what is 
right. One thing in the end was plain to me. I had 
no right to love my sister's husband, and it was only 
needful for me to know, and then to do my duty. I 
believe each of us acted from unselfish motives ; and 
whether our judgment was erroneous or not, I do not 
trouble myself to question now. God judges us by our 
motives, my child. If they are just and pure, we can 
bear even to learn that ouractions were mistaken." 

" But my father and mother were happy together, 
were they not ? " I asked. 

" Yes, my child, as the world counts happiness." 

" And you, dear, precious aunty, are you not happy 
also ? " 

" Yes, my child, I am happy. Do you doubt it ? " 

I looked into her sweet, placid face, and answered, 
" No ; how can I doubt it ? " 

" Then we will not talk on this subject again, dear. 
Neither of us can doubt that he is happy whom we 
both love, and whose memory is hallowed to us all, and 
let us believe also that your mother too is happy, and 
that in an atmosphere of affection and kindness Mr. 
Parsons may lose some of that asperity which has 
grown out of adverse circumstances and a disappointed, 
lonely life. Lay aside all bitterness towards him. I 
don't ask you to love him ; I know you cannot ; but for 
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the love you bear your mother, treat him with respect 
Will yon try to do that? " 

I assured her that I would, but I feared what George 
might do. *'He says little," I added, "but he feels 
deeply. I have a presentiment that we shall have 
much trouble with him." 

" Much will depend on Mr. Parsons's treatment of 
him," said Aunt Rebecca. " I hope he will deal gen- 
tly with the poor boy." 

We badfe each other good-night ; and as I left the 
room to go to my chamber, she called me back. I 
have never forgotten the earnestness of her look and 
manner as she said, " Maggie, my child, from what I 
have told you this evening, and what you may have 
learned from Miss Content, I fear you may have 
received a wrong impression. Young and romantic 
people, like yourself, are vefy apt to permit their imag- 
ination to dwell morbidly on what are called heart-sor- 
rows and crosses in love, and to fancy there is some- 
thing poetical and interesting in life-long, sentimental 
regret and disappointment. My dear, no healthy 
soul can be forever miserable. God constantly bestows 
upon us so many blessings, points out so many ways of 
doing good to others, reveals to us so much that is 
bright and cheering in this life, and promises us such 
fullness of joy in the life to come, that if we close our 
eyes and our hearts against His providence, we sin 
against^Him. Unless we nurse up and brood over our 
griefs, we shall, in the natural course of things, live 
above them, and be happy in spite of them. It is a 
false and sickly sentiment to dwell upon broken hearts 
and blighted lives. Do not set out in life with the 
feeling or the fear that you may succumb under 
trial." 
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" But, dear aunty," I said, " people do break down 
under trials, and Christian people too. How can you 
reconcile the fact with what you tell me ? " 

" I know it, child," she replied sadly. "I know it 
only too well. But what I wish to impress upon you 
is the need of courage to meet and bear inevitable 
trials, and to resist the tendency of all imaginative na- 
tures to create and exaggerate unreal ones. If sorrow, 
or wrong, or even sin overtake you and overcome you, 
do not think there is anything to be gained by dwell- 
ing upon it. Look away from it and up to God ; and 
buckle on your armor with renewed courage. Do this 
again and again, hopefiilly and courageously. 

" I told you simply the truth when I said I was 
happy. How do I know that I should have been hap- 
pier under different conditions? Do not waste any 
sentiment on the story I •ave told you ; for believe 
me, my child, if we could have for the asking what we 
desire, and all we desire, we might be tJie most miser- 
able of all God's children. 

" Now good-night, darling. My sermon is ended." 

" It may be all true," I said to myself as I mused 
over the events of the past few months, and life as it 
appeared to me, — " it may be all true, as Aunt Re- 
becca says; but she doesn't remember how many 
weary steps she had to take before she gained the 
calm, serene heights from which she sees and judges. 

" It does very well to preach cheerfiilness and cour- 
age ; but trial is trial, and even youth is not exempt 
from it. However, it is best, no doubt, to look away 
from it, if one can ; and I shall try and not forget that 
Deacon Parsons is the rightfiil lord and master of this 
household, and not call him a usurper." 
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CHAPTER X. 

In rummaging over an old writing-desk in search 
of some particular data to assist my memory, I came 
across a manuscript careftdly folded, and labeled 
" Miss Content's Sermon." After reading it over, it 
recalled to my remembrance so vividly the events and 
trials of that period of my life associated with my 
mother's second marriage, and was interwoven with so 
much of my inner experience, that I cannot resist the 
temptation to transcribe it, verbatim, to the pages of 
my story. 

But, in order to the fiiller comprehension of the 
circumstances which conspired against every resolu- 
tion of my better nature to be resigned and cheerful 
under my heavy dispensation, I must relate an oc- 
currence which took place a few months after my 
mother's marriage with Mr. Parsons. 

I was beginning to congratulate myself upon having 
obtained a truly Christian spirit of forgiveness and tol- 
eration, when, suddenly, I was overtaken by tempta- 
tion, and so overcome by it that I fell considerably 
lower in my own estimation, than in my previous ex- 
altation, I had risen above my true level. 

I need not multiply words, — rather let me come 
straight to facts. Here they are. 

On returning home from one of my daily visits to 
my friend, Mrs. Sinclair, the moment I entered my 
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o^vn door, I heard loud and angry words, emanating 
from the family sitting-room. 1 could distinguish the 
voices of Mr. Parsons and my brother George in loud 
and angry altercation. 

Without stopping to reflect, I rushed into the room, 
just in time to see Mr. Parsons's hand uplifted, but not 
in time to prevent the catastrophe which followed, — 
the descent of the blow which sent my brother reeling 
to the floor. 

The room, the very earth, seemed whirling •round. 
I do not remember now what I did or said. When 
I came to consciousness, it was to find my hands 
clutching at the angry man's arm, to see his eyes glar- 
ing at me and his teeth chattering, and to hear my 
brother, with doubled-up fists, pouring forth such a vol- 
ley of imprecations as made my blood curdle. 

I expected every moment he would rush on Mr. 
Parsons like a young tiger, and demolish him utterly. 
I am sure one blow from those square fists of his, 
would have laid the poor, shattered old man Jow in the 
dust. I have often thanked God that something re- 
strained him, — something stronger than his own rea- 
son or foresight ; for these were certainly overcome by 
passion. 

" What is all this about ? " I asked as soon as I could 
find a voice to utter a word. " George, speak to me ! 
Tell me what you have done I What has happened ? " 

" Ask Aiw," replied my brother, pointing his finger 
at Mr. Parsons. 

" Leave the room," said my step-father, shaking my 
hand from his sleeve as though it were a viper that 
had stung him. 

" I shall not leave the room, until I know the mean- 
ing of this miserable, disgraceful business, — what it 
is, and who began it," I said resolutely. 
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" And who constituted you a judge ? By what au- 
thority do you dare question me ? " asked Mr Parsons, 
holding* me at arm's length, with a grip that would 
have made me cry out with pain, if I had not been too 
angry to be conscious of physical suffering. 

" Our right here, sir," I said with a calmness and 
impudence that astonished myself, " is prior to yours ; 
and if you haven't understood that before, it is high 
time that you should know it now. You may be my 
mother's husband, but you are no father of ours. You 
are a usurper, and I step on your authority : " suiting 
the action to the word, I stamped on the floor, as if 
his assumed prerogative were imder my feet. 

He laughed, — a cynical, mocking laugh. This was 
more than I could bear. It was a thousand times 
worse than his rage had been. Yet I could do noth- 
ing, — say nothing. Fortunately for all of us, George 
found the use of his tongue at that critical moment, and 
came to my rescue. 

" There's nothing the matter, Maggie," said he ; 
" only Mr. Parsons has undertaken to manage me by 
force, and I won't submit to it. I'll let him know, if 
he tries it, which is the stronger, he or I. I never 
had a blow in my life before, and he'll never give me 
another. I could knock him down there, where he 
stands, as easy as I can upset a nine-pin. Why don't 
I do it ? I'll tell you why : because he's my mother's 
husband, and" — here his lip quivered — " and I love 
my mother, though she has given me up for him." 

This little touch of softness did its work. I was 
completely subdued. 

" Let us go, George," I said, taking him gently by 
the arm. " You will tell me all about it when we are 
together. We are left to each other now. We must 
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not fall out; we must hold each other up." Then, 
turning to my step-father, I said, " The sooner you un- 
derstand that we do not recognize your authority, the 
better it will be for us all. Take what comfort you 
can in the love you have stolen from us, but leave us to 
each other. Come, George," and I drew him with me 
to the open door. 

"Let us go up-stairs," he said. "Mother might 
come and find us, and — see here" — he removed his 
handkerchief from his temple, and I saw, with horror, 
it was stained with blood. 

" It was not the force of the blow," he said ; " but I 
stumbled, Maggie, what held me back ? I wanted to 
fly at him I I might have killed him, I am so strong, 
and he is so feeble and old. What do you think held 
me back ? " 

" I'm sure I can't tell," I said, " but I thank God 
anything did." 

"'Twas something '^ outside of me," said he with 
an agitation of manner I never saw in him before. 
** Maggie ! It was father's hand ! " 

The solemnity with which he said those words filled 
me with a strange awe. " Come to my room, George," 
I replied; and he followed me quietly. I closed the 
door. 

" George," I asked as we sat down side by side on 
the bed, " do you believe in spirits ? " 

" I don't think I do," he replied. 

" I once read in a book of father's," I continued, 
" a book that he had been reading, which told about 
such things, and which he had marked all through, 
something that he had written on a fly-leaf. I remem- 
ber it, because it impressed me strangely at the time. 
You know how we used to frighten each other with 
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ghost stories. Well, once I asked &ther about ghosts, 
and he phoo-phooed, but did not make me much of an 
answer. But, wait a minute. I can put my hand on 
the very book ; it is in Aunt Rebecca's room. First 
let me bathe your poor, dear head, and wash away the 
blood." 

" It isn't much of a hurt," he said. " I'll wash off 
the blood while you go and get the book." 

I found it where I expected, — in Aunt Rebecca's 
book-case. We sat down again and read together the 
following passage, written in my father's handwriting, 
on a blank leaf of the volume : — 

" There are some people who seem mysteriously 
allied to spiritual beings with whom, under certain 
conditions, they are en rapport^ as we may say. I 
have myself, at different periods of my life, been so 
impressed with the consciousness of a spiritual pres- 
ence and a spiritual influence, that it would not have 
surprised me at any moment to have had it take a visi- 
ble form before my eyes, I see no philosophical reason 
to doubt the theory of direct spiritual agencies, I hope 
I shall live long enough to examine into the subject 
without prejudice. Surely we cannot believe that our 
love dies out with the body. Our care and watchful- 
ness over those who are bone of our bone, flesh of our 
flesh, is not obliterated by death. Then why may we 
not exert an influence over them for good or evil, 
always subordinate to the overruling Providence, when 
we become spiritual existences ? " 

When we had finished reading, we looked at each 
other with wondering awe. George was the first to 
break the silence. 

" It was my father who held me back," he said, his 
face radiant with satisfaction. 
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" I think it was," I replied. " O George, it makes 
my heart glad. We have not lost our father I " 

"And only to think," he continued. "I might 
have killed Mr. Parsons. But, Maggie, I can't live 
at home." 

" What will you do ? " I asked. 

" I don't know," he answered sadly; "but I can't 
stay here. Whatever I may do, and wherever I may 
go, don't lose your trust in me, and don't fear I shall 
disgrace you. Father will be with me. If I should 
go away, — mind, I don't say I am going, I haven't 
any plan, only this, — if I do go away, make it as easy 
for mother as you can." 

" But I hope you won't go, George," I said plead- 
ingly. " Things will get better, or we shall get used 
to them. I hope you won't go." And yet I felt in 
my heart he would, arid I thought also that, were I a 
boy, I too would run away. 

A week or more had passed after this affair, when 
one morning George was not at breakfast. My 
mother became worried, and sent to his chamber. The 
room was deserted. George had gone. He left a few 
lines for my mother, saying that he was going with 
George Bates, of the barque Quickstep^ a voyage to 
Bombay, and should not be at home for two years. 

The shock was terrible to us all ; and yet in my 
heart I did not lament it. " He always hankered 
afl^r the sea," my mother said tenderly ; " and Cap- 
tain Bates is a good man." 

After a time we became reconciled, as all of us nat- 
urally do, to what is inevitable. 

Still, I often felt that life was very much changed 
for the worse to me. Care and anxiety troubled the 
waters ; fears and apprehensions darkened the heavens. 
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In my restlessness I nsed to go to Annt Content 
and relieve my overburdened heart. . There was that 
in her homely manner, so hearty and so child-like, 
yet withal so wisely human, that I could talk to her 
without fear. She met me on my own ground as it 
were, and there is where we need to be met. That is 
what makes the religion of Christ so satisfying, sg much 
above all other religions. It comes down to help us 
where we are. When we haven't learning and intel- 
lect, or even the disposition to soar to heights of met- 
aphysical speculation ; when we are too weak and 
childisU to comprehend philosophies, and can't bring 
ourselves to study the plans of salvation which doctors 
of theology hold up to us, then we learn the meaning 
of the incarnation, — God with us, — the Father come 
down to the apprehension of his poor sorrow-stricken,* 
disappointed, timid, and weak children. 

Aunt Content always impressed me with that great 
truth, " Except ye become as little children, ye can- 
not enter the kingdom of heaven." 

I never for a moment doubted, not only that she 
would, but that she had entered there. 

It was on one of these occasions, when I sought ref- 
uge and comfort from her, that she preached to me the 
following sermon : — 

" Now, child, you sit right down here side o' me, 
while I'm restin', before it's time to mix the waffles for 
supper, and I'll preach to you. I see you need it, and 
preachin' does a sight o' good when it reaches the sore 
spot. Now your aunty knows the sore spot in your 
heart jest as well as if you'd put her finger right on 
it. . It all grows out of your mother's marryin' a man 
you don't love, and having to see him in the place of 
your dear father whom you did love. It's nat'ral 
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enough, but, after all, you can't help it, and you must 
jest look to the. grace of God to help you bear it. 
Now, if it's any sort of comfort to you to talk out to 
your aunty, talk jest as much as you've a mind to ; but 
mind ye, child, as a gin'ral rule 'tain't prudent to talk 
to everybody as pretends to be friendly. There's a 
deal of harm done in this world by tattlin', and some- 
how or other the ginerality of women can't keep any- 
thing to themselves. Still, as I said before, it's next 
to impossible to keep in, when you*re bilin' ftdl, partik- 
erlarly when you're young ; only try to be cautious, 
child. It's a fault you'll get over soon enough, this 
trustin' and believin'. More's the pity, I say. But 
I'm forgettin' my sermon. I s'pose I orter take a text, 
so I'U choose this, — ' My grace is sufficient for you,' 
which of course means God's grace." 

" Well, aunty," I said, " you've hit on just the text 
which above all others I should have chosen. I hear 
so. much about grace, that really I should like to un- 
derstand exactly what grace means." 

" Well, dear child," continued Aunt Content, " I 
don't pretend to preach as the ministers does who've 
studied grammar and aU that sort of thing; I jest 
speaks from my own experience. Now, the case is 
with yoimg folks, when they first begin to find out that 
life's a rough journey, they thinks their trials are 
more'n they can bear. Then they fall to complainin' 
and worryin', and old folks shake their heads and draw 
down the comers of their mouths, and this is the sort 
of comfort they offer 'em. You may take this as a sort 
of sample of what they offer in the way of consolation. 
They sa^s, ' You think you've got trials do ye ? Why, 
you don't know what trial means. Wait till you git 
to be fifty years old, and have buried those you love 
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best in the world, — wait till you get sick and helpless, 
— wait till you find out that all the world has to give is 
holler and unsatisfying, — wait till you find all you've 
got by the hardest, — strainin' every nerve as it were 
to gain it, and then findin' it dust and ashes, — before 
you begin to talk of trouble.' Well, that's the kind 
of comfort you'll get when you're young. Now tliat 
may aU be true euQugh in one sense, and yet *tain't 
true nuther. Trials is trials, and sorrer is sorrer, and 
every age has its full complement, and what we all 
need is grace to help us. We can't git along without 
grace, young or old." 

" But, dear aunty, what i9 grace ? You haven't 
explained that yet." 

"Who ever heard of interruptin' the preacher, 
child?" asked Miss Content good-naturedly. "You 
never should speak in meetin'. I must take my own 
way and my own time of doin' things. You know, dear, 
I never got much of my religion from preachin'. I was 
sot against it, and against ministers once in my life. 
Circumstances which I can't explain now, gave me a 
sort of prejudice against 'em. It's a long story, but 
m tell it to you some day. To go back to grace : I 
don't know as I can explain it any better than by say- 
in' it's God's love shinin' in on our souls, as the sun 
shines on the earth. The sun can't help shinin' ; it's 
accordin' to natur that it should shine, and it must. 
God's love is jest the same. It's his very natur ; and, 
like the sunshine, his love falls on all alike, " the evil 
and the good." Now in order to keep us, and do us 
good, we've got to believe it and turn to it, not away 
from it. I can't explain to you how it makes me feel 
to see human creturs bracin' themselves up against a 

great calamity, as if they could stand the shock by 

6 
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their own strength. I allers want to say, ' 'Taint no use ; 
you better give in and let God take the burden from 
you, as He says He will, and as He's quite able to do. 
And did you ever mind, what hard sort o' people they 
are who nerve 'emselves up as it were to bear up 
without showin' any weakness to outsiders, and how 
they bear down on their weak-hearted feller-creturs ? 
They are the well folks as don't need the great Physi- 
cian. Grace can't do much for them. I allers keep 
out o' the way of sech folks. When sorrer comes, it 
comes by God's permission. We all need it, and that's 
why He lets it come. I don't believe what folks say 
about his sendin' it as a punishment. I can't reconcile 
that with God's justice, to say nothin' of his mercy. 
Sorrer is jest as much in the order of his lovin' prov- 
idence and tender mercy, as joy is. 

"I wish the ministers would take that view of it 
oftener. It would make a good many hearts tender, so 
that grace could take effect. Now I'll tell you how it 
happened to me when I was in trouble. Of course the 
fust thing was to go to the minister for advice. I felt 
as though I must get converted somehow. I was in a 
terrible state. Wall, I went to the minister and laid 
my heart bare to him. I wanted to find the straightest 
and shoAest road to the Saviour ; and what did the 
preacher do, but put himself right in between us, and 
sot my head a workin' instead of easin' my heart ? It 
jest sot me a most crazy thinkin' about things past 
findin' out, and yet I thought I must find 'em out or 
be miserable forever. 

" Well, child, I passed through the furnace of af- 
fliction. I agonized, I wrastled, and I conquered : not 
through preachin' or signin' a creed, but through the 
grace of God. I was all alone. The church rejected 
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me ; they wouldn't let me go to the communion, be- 
cause I couldn't in conscience sign the paper. I left 
off talking to everybody, and shut myself up alone with 
my Saviour. * I was sick and in prison and He came 
unto me.' 

" Now what it took me a good many years to learn, 
I want you to learn now. I might have preached 
more 'cordin' to order, if I had set up my fustlys and 
secondlys, as kind o' guide-boards in the beginnin' ; but 
I didn't, and now I've got to the finally without hardly 
knowin' how. 

" I'll go back to my text, for that is tlie beginning 
and the end of the whole matter : ' My grace is suffi- 
cient for you.' Jest believe that, child, and trust it. 
Don't stretch out to anticipate troubles as may possibly 
come, and think you can lay up a stock of grace afore- 
hand. God's grace is like the manna which was given 
to the children of Israel every morning. It came 
jest when they needed it, and jest as much as they 
needed. Some of 'em, prudent, savin' sort of folks, 
thought they could keep a stock on hand, notwith- 
standing God told 'em not to do it. They were kinder 
distrustftd, I s'pose, and thought the supply might give 
out, and so they hid some away for future use. We 
all know what come of it, — how it got full of maggits, 
and they couldn't Kve in the house with it. 

" Now if that ain't a lesson, I don't know what is. 
There's a deep moral to that, child, and you'll see it 
run clean through the Lord's teachin', in the Old 
and New Testament. All we want of anything is jest 
enough for the time bein'. We must ask for our 
bread daily, and we shall allers git it. It's jest so with 
grace ; if we want it, there it is with the dew of his 
love on it. When great sorrers come. He'll send 
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great supplies. We can't exhaust 'em ; and, my child, 
the bread He gives is livirC bread. We've got to 
b'lieve this, and it's best for us to begin early. You'41 
hear a deal said about faith. We must have faith. 
Now, what does it all mean ? What is faith ? Well, 
I'll tell you what I think it is. It's confidence in 
God, — confidence that He means jest precisely what 
He says, and allers keeps his word. He tells us to go 
up boldly to the throne of grace and claim his promises ; 
and I reckon He'd rather see us comin' that way than 
to come sneakin' as if we wasn't quite sure He meant 
what He said ; and however poor, and sinful, and weak 
we may be, and know it too, if we've got confidence 
in Him and his power to help us. He'll do it. That's 
what I call faith, — confidence, belief in what He tells 
us. 

" Now I must go to my waffles, and you shall stay 
and eat 'em, for Aunt Content's waffles can't be beat 
here or anywheres, if I do say it, as hadn't orter blow 
my own trumpet." 

I thanked her for her sermon, and followed her to 
the kitchen, where, in my favorite seat by her table, 
I watched the mysterious process, the results of which, 
as I sat down at the tempting tea-table, gave me 
almost as much satisfaction as the sermon. A good 
digestion, both physical and spiritual, enabled me to 
be benefited by both. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The change from girlhood to womanhood, in ordi- 
nary cases so gradual, with me seemed almost instan- 
taneous. I date its commencement from the moment 
I comprehended ftdly the awfrd fact that my mother 
was to become the wife of Deacon Parsons, and the 
consequent change in all our domestic and social rela- 
tions. I was no longer a thoughtless, light-hearted 
girl. I struggled against a daily and hourly annoy- 
ance ; and the conflict chafed and irritated my spirit. 
I became morbid and unreasonable. 

There are persons in whom the poetic element 
largely predominates ; and if, in addition to this emo- 
tional temperament, they have a gift at versification, 
the chances are that at some period of * life, and under 
peculiar conditions, they will aspire to poetic achieve- 
ment, and possibly with tolerable success. 

This temperament and these aspirations belonged 
to me, and the commendation and flattery I received 
from partial friends quite set me up in my own estima- 
tion. I felt sure that I w^ bom to be famous, and to 
achieve a brilliant career. I nursed up my morbid fan- 
cies, and exaggerated my trials, and then gave them 
utterance in rhyme. 

I wrote for the " Book-Club," a literary society, of 
which I soon became the shining light ; and from time 
to time my efiusions appeared ^i the poet's comer of 
the " Eastfield Gazette." 
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It was very fortunate, at the beginning of my career, 
that I found a wise friend, who was not afraid to tell 
me the truth about myself, and who took down my con- 
ceit by a discriminating criticism. 

I have spoken before of my paragon, Mrs. Sinclair. 
Although several years my senior, she both sought 
and enjoyed my companionship. Of course I was flat- 
tered as well as pleased with her affection and confi- 
dence. 

I wish I could describe her, instead of simply saying 
that she was beautiful. But I am not an artist in 
word-painting, and therefore could not do her justice, 
if I were to attempt it. Doubtless somewhat of the 
charm and fascination of her person and manner was 
due to the elegant appointments and surroundings of 
wealth and taste, and to that quiet self-possession 
which grows out of long familiarity with good society. 
Still, stripped of all conventional advantages, she was 
inherently beautiful. She had an inimitable ease and 
grace of manner which drew all classes of people 
towards her, and made the most diffident satisfied 
with themselves. But, superior to all outward attrac- 
tions was her native kindliness of heart, which flowed 
forth towards the humblest of God's children. 

Her friendship not only flattered my vanity, but sat- 
isfied my heart. She used to talk to me sometimes of 
that, to my fancy, great world, in which she played a 
prominent part ; and she promised to take me with her, 
if my friends would consent to her doing so, and bring 
me out in that charmed circle which, as she painted it, 
seemed, to my imagination, gorgeous and glittering as 
a court. 

Sometimes she amused herself with arraying me in 
her beautiftd and costly dresses, -^ decking me with 
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jewels, and showing me to myself in the glass trans- 
formed, like Cinderella by her godmother. I will not 
disguise the fact, nor apologize for the vanity of con- 
fessing that I saw that with the aids and appliances of 
dress, I too was beautiful ; and I was conscious of a 
love of admiration, which, although I feared it was a 
sin to indulge in, I nevertheless did cherish in a little 
comer of my heart, at the same time congratulating 
myself that the time would come when I might hope to 
be as much admired and as fascinating as she was. Not 
in Elastfield. Even now, by my newly acquired airs and 
graces, which were, in fact, simply the outward work- 
ings of an inward and deeply rooted love, not created 
but developed through Mrs. Sinclair's training, I felt 
that I had made many enemies. I had an innate love 
of things beautiful, which grew apace in an atmosphere 
where everything was outwardly beautiftil. I had a 
native taste, which Mrs. Sinclair not only approved of, 
but educated. Dress with her was a fine art. At the 
little gatherings in the summer festivities, she helped 
me to arrange my toilet effectively ; and the evidences 
of that sort of culture could not be kept out of sight. 
Some of my companions openly displayed the ugly trait 
of jealousy, and treated me with marked contempt. 
Others, struggling to put down then* natural feelings 
of envy, tried to appear, and to be friends with me, 
and succeeded so far as to deceive me if not them- 
selves. But it is hard to be outshone, as I learned to 
my own mortification, when I found myself eclipsed by 
many and many a resplendent beauty in the larger 
sphere to which I was introduced by my friend, who 
asked and obtained leave to take me with her to the 
city of New York for the winter. 
The triumph of one summer in Eastfield — whiyih was, 
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after all, only the silly, girlish triumph of having the 
larger number of beaux at the picnics and parties, and 
the exclusive devotion of the city gallants, who came 
to the country to amuse themselves in harmless flir- 
tations with its rustic beauties, and to enjoy and per- 
haps ridicule their unsophisticated pleasure in being 
thus flattered and flirted with — had no malice in it. 
As I said before, the illusion was but temporary ; for 
in a larger sphere I very soon found my level. 

But let me snap the thread which will lead me. 
Heaven only knows into what prosy and tedious 
digressions, and step out upon the piazza of Mrs. Sin- 
clair's cottage, where we used to pass so many of 
our summer evenings, — Mrs. Sinclair, Mr. Yorke, and 
myself. 

Who was Mr. Yorke ? 

No stranger to me, dear reader, at that time, al- 
though I am aware I have never mentioned his name 
before. 

Mr. Yorke was an intimate personal friend of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair. He came every summer to 
Eastfield, and occupied the same room at the fashion- 
able public house of the town, called, after its pro- 
prietor, the " Johnson House." 

Mr. Philip Yorke was a wealthy bachelor ; a mer- 
chant from New Orleans and a slave-holder, as all 
Southerners then were. Born in Vermont, he strug- 
gled through college, with the help of occasional school- 
teaching, and, after graduating with high honors, went 
to the South, first as a school-master, and afterwards 
became a fortunate, prosperous business man. 

Iv^hink I have told enough of his antecedents to an- 
swer "^ my present purpose. I am not apt in describing 
the p^.ponal appearance of any one. Such descrip- 
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tions never give me any accurate impressions ; and, as 
I said just now, I have no gift for that kind of por- 
traiture. I will simply say, Mr. Yorke was a fine- 
looking man. This was the commonly received opin- 
ion, even of those who did not like him ; and there were 
many, even in the little town of Eastfield, who did not 
like him. My step-father was one of the number. 
Aunt Content, I am sorry to say, was another. Of 
course I suspected then, what I now know, that this 
dislike was founded in prejudice ; and, taking into ac- 
count the character and manners of the man, I must 
admit that the prejudice was very excusable. 

I saw him more intimately. I confess, I admired 
him. But how can I make this appear reasonable, 
since I have not described him ? Yet, I will repeat it 
— to my poetical imagination he was a hero. He had 
just enough peculiarity to be interesting. Although 
the writings of Lord Byron were then the rage, Mr. 
Philip Yorke aflFected none of the Byronic heroes. On 
the contrary, he eschewed all sickly sentiment, and 
prided himself upon being a matter-of-fact man. I 
stood slightly in awe of him, admiring him at a respect- 
ful distance. 

When I stepped upon the piazza of Mrs. Sinclair's 
cottage that particular evening to which 1 alluded just 
now, Mr. Yorke was sitting there alone, reading a 
magazine. 

" You are the very person I was thinking about," 
were the words with which he greeted me. " I'm 
very glad to see you." 

I was both flattered and fluttered. "I have just 
been reading something I suppose the author would 
call poetry, and I should like to have your opinion 
of it.'' 
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" I am no judge," I replied. " Read it to me, if 
you please, and give me your opinion." 

" Do you think me qualified to judge of poetry ? " lie 
asked. 

" Why not ? " 

"Have I not reiterated again and again the fact 
that I am a man of hard common-sense ? " 

" Yes, but I never believed you." 

" You should believe me, for I always speak the truth. 
Do you know, Miss Maggie, there is no person in the 
world so misunderstood and misjudged as one who 
lives and speaks the truth? There is something so 
persuasive in a lie well told and well acted, that almost 
everybody believes and prefers it. Now, how do you 
account for it ? " 

" I don't admit that it is so." 

" Nevertheless, it is true, whether you admit it or 
not, as you will learn to your sorrow some day." 

" Well, perhaps so. But about the poetry. Will 
you read it to me, and, after you have done, will you 
tell me the truth as to what you think of it ? " 

" On one condition." 

" What is that ? " 

" That you on no account interrupt me, while I am 
reading, with any exclamation or opinion of your 
own." 

" I promise it. I will not open my lips." 

" Then sit down, there, where you are. Don't 
come nearer — it might embarrass me. I am a diffi- 
dent man. You smile. Don't you believe that 
either?" 

" I should never have imagined it." 

" Well, you believe it now I have told you, I sup- 
pose ? so pray sit down. You promise not to interrupt 
me? 
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" I do." 

" On your word and honor ? " 

" On my word and honor." 

And he began to read a poem, — my last contribu- 
tion to " The Book-Club." I kept my promise, and 
did not utter a word, but I suffered unutterable things. 

SUNSET. 

The earth in breathless silence waits 

The promise of night's soft embrace. 
For day hath closed the amber gates 

Behind him, and with royal grace. 
In robes of regal splendor dressed. 
Walks slowly down the glowing west. 

The vapory clouds dissolve in flecks, 
Like waife borne onward by the breeze, 

And strew the purple heaven like wrecks 
Of phantom ships on pathless seas ; 

Which plunge and float, as fitfiil gales 

Play wanton with their rifted sails. 

A fllmy veil spreads lightly o'er 

The waveless surface of the stream. 
Which gives the outline of the shore 

The shadowy vagueness of a dream. 
Blending in soft obscurity 
The tranquil depths of wave and sky. 

Weird, ghostly spectres moan along 

The frescoed arches of the wood. 
And sudden bursts of jocund song 

Steal out amid the solitude, 
Borne onward with the ebb and flow 
Of winds that idly come and go. 

And down among the garden-beds. 
The languid blossoms, dew besprent, 

Droop sleepily their shining heads 
Beneath the arching firmament. 

As though its vast and starlit dome 

Were but a curtain for their home. 
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O blessed hour ! so sweet ! so calm ! 

The fevered pulses of my brain 
Drink up your cooling dews like balm. 

And life grows pure and sweet again ; 
And the wild fancies of the day 
Like hues of doud-land melt away. 

He closed the book with the ejaculation, " I don't 
like that last stanza." 

« And why ? " 

"Because it isn't natural — it isn't healthy — it 
isn't true." 

" How do you know it isn't true ? " 

" I think I may say decidedly, I know it is not. I 
know the author of these verses. I have been ac- 
quainted with the author of these verses for some 
time ; and I would stake any amount against anybody 
who came to me and decfared the young woman who 
wrote these verses to be a morbid, sickly, sentimental 
young woman. Why, she isn't yet twenty years old I 
she never had a heavy cross in her life, not even a cross 
in love, — I don't think she was ever in love. What can 
she know of ^fevered pulses f^ If her brain is dis- 
ordered, better send for a doctor at once. What has 
she to do with * wild fancies f ' Why, reality ought 
to be enough for her, — youth, health, the faculty of 
enjoying everything — friends, lovers, beauty — no 
cares, no anxieties, no degrading poverty. Why, in 
Heaven's name, can't she enjoy herself I What busi- 
ness has she to let a troop of ' wild fancies ' into her 
soul to disturb her peace ? Tell me that, young lady." 

" I am sure I can't answer for her. Besides, you 
forget that you made me promise not to give an opin- 
ion." 

" Until I had finished reading, you will recollect. 
Well, I won't press you. You may be in her confi- 
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dence ; but if you are her true friend, you will try to 
get all this morbidness out of her. Now I want you to 
go to her from me, and tell her that I read her verses, 
and liked them. They give promise of better things ; 
and just so far as they are natural and healthftd, I 
consider them excellent. Tell her all this as coming 
from me, in a fatherly sort of way, and then urge that, 
when she feels brain-sick, and fancy-sick, she had much 
better go out and take a long walk — better flirt with 
one or more of her lovers, or sit at home with old Con- 
tent Parsons ; better take a nap ; in fact, better do any- 
thing — than write imder such conditions. Tell her the 
world is ftdl enough of false and sickly sentimentality. 
If her emotions boil up unhealthily, and must have 
vent, tell her to go oflF into some great, dense forest, 
and talk it out all by herself. Words spoken are air, 
but written are — what shall I call them ? Falsehoods, 
very often ; at any rate, if they are not true, health-in- 
spiring, hopeftd, cheerful words, they had better never 
be preserved in this or any other form. Will you tell 
her this ? " 

"I will." 

" Don't do it harshly, now. Do it just as I would 
if I could come near enough to her." 

" And how can I know how you would speak ? 
Why don't you tell her yourself? " 

" Simply, my dear young lady, because I am a ten- 
der-hearted man, and I am afraid of hurting her young 
feelings. You look incredulous. I see the lurking 
spirit of ridicule on your lips. Nevertheless, it is the 
truth. If there is one thing on earth I am afraid of, 
it is of a young, beautiftil girl, particularly when sh^ 
writes poetry, and has * wild fancieB.^ " 

*' Perhaps you are afraid she may let loose some of 
her wild fancies on you ? " 
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" Heaven forefend I But we won't argue that point. 
You promise to do what I ask you ? You promise to 
give her my messages, with my love ? " 

" I promise ; and now, if you have done with Aer, 
please tell me two things. Where did you get the 
verses, and where is Mrs. Sinclair? " 

" I found the verses neatly written on a sheet of 
gilt-edged paper, and laid between the pages of this 
magazine which I hold in my hand. I asked your 
friend and my friend, Mrs. Sinclair, if I might read 
them, and she granted me the boon. She went out 
about an hour ago on a mission. All women must 
have a mission, you know. Hers seems to be "to heal 
the broken-hearted, and bind up their wounds." I 
know of no person so skillful in that kind of missionary 
work as she, although she may not have the credit of 
it among the very select and elect of the community. 
You and I know it is true. She has now gone on a 
mission of love to that gloomiest of all gloomy places, 
Mr. Thirkield's den. I believe if she were to carry 
her gentle presence into a den of lions, they would 
crouch down at her feet. Still, I should be sorry to 
have her risk it. You know the Thirkields ? " 

" I know Laura ; she was my companion at Miss 
Rosina Parsons's school." 

" I have seen her also. Terrible young woman, 
that Miss Laura Thirkield I Aspiring young woman I 
Full of genius ! ftdl of power ! She is going home with 
Mrs. Sinclair, as governess to the two little girls." 

" I am surprised ! Mrs. Sinclair never mentioned 
it. I am delighted I How happy she will be I " 

u ipvTio — Mrs. Sinclair ? " 

" No, Laura. Poor Laura I She has had such a 
hard life!" 
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^^ And do you think it the highest happiness an am- 
bitions yonng woman can aspire to, earning a living by 
teaching two undisciplined little children ? " 

" O no, but "— 

" But she can't help it ; she must live, — everybody 
must, be he or she ever so proud and ever so aspiring. 
Still, I think the poor girl will be happier than she can 
be here." 

" I can't understand how Mrs. Sinclair gained ac- 
cess to Mr. Thirkield's family. So many have made 
advances, and been repulsed." 

" Probably no one before was so fortunate as to hit 
upon the right way of approach." 

" It never seemed to me there was a right way." 

" There is always a right way, my dear young lady. 
Never despair of finding it, where you feel that you 
can do good or impart happiness. It is the cursed 
meddling with private and personal matters, from 
curiosity, Miss Maggie, not charity, that makes people 
so often fail of doing good. We know that Mrs. Sin- 
clair has tact ; we know she has everything kind and 
womanly in her nature. We can testify to that, can't 
we?" 

" Indeed we can." 

" And we always will testify to it, when we hear 
any one say aught to the contrary ? " 

" Of course we will." 

" Now don't forget it. Miss Maggie. There is a sin 
of silence, as well as a sin of slander. It is difficult 
to decide which is worse. It is, to my thinking, as 
heartless, as dastardly a thing to listen to a false report 
or judgment of our friend, without speaking boldly in 
his defense, as it is to go behind his back and mahgn 
him. Never forget, my dear young lady, that there is 
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a sin of silence, though it may not be so common 
among your sex as the opposite one of slander. But 
it is quite dusk. You must not go back alone. I will 
escort you to your domicile." 

We walked together for the first time alone. 

" You will speak a good word for me to your friend, 
the young poetess ? " I promised to do so. " And, be 
sure not to forget my love, when you deliver my 
messages. They might seem a little harsh; for I 
presume that, like all poetesses, she is somewhat 
sensitive to criticism. Here we are at the gate, and 
there stands a very handsome young man ready to 
greet you the moment you enter. Good-night." 

Mr. Yorke turned back, and Paul Breton came 
forward to meet me. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

The moon had risen as I parted from Mr. Yorke at 
the gate, and its light fell full upon Paul's face as he 
advanced to meet me. I greeted him with the cor- 
diality ^f an old friend ; and we walked arm in arm to 
the house, and entering the little parior, which was 
vacant, sat down together by the window. He told 
me of his father's death, which had been long looked 
for, and alluded in a delicate manner to the changes in 
our household, which he knew must be painful to me, 
but which he hoped would not make me permanently 
unhappy. 

I confessed that it would have been painful under 
any conditions to see another in my dear fether's place, 
but that Mr. Parsons had always been personally dis- 
agreeable to me, and of course it was hard to be rec- 
onciled to his constant presence. He was aware, he 
said, that I did not fancy Mr. Parsons, which was 
not surprising ; but he hoped that when I came to know 
him, I might esteem him for his excellence of charac- 
ter. Report, or rather tradition, asserted that he was 
handsome as a young man ; and he supposed my mother 
must have looked upon him with that romance which 
a woman never wholly disconnects from the man who 
has loved her. " I hoped," he said, " the fact of that 
early love might have redeemed him in your estima- 
tion, particularly as he is a thoroughly good man." 

7 
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*' I do not admit even that," I replied. " He stands 
high in the church, I know ; but for all that, I prefer 
men who have not such a reputation for sanctity. 
From what little knowledge I have of Eastfield saints," 
I said, with considerable irritation of manner, " I con- 
fess to a decided preference for sinners." 

Paul looked very grave, and said, with a solemnity 
which seemed to me quite uncalled for, " I think you 
are talking at random." 

" No, indeed I am not," I replied. " I have had so 
much of what is called religion talked to me and at 
me, heard so much backbiting and abuse, spen so 
many lank, long, vinegar faces, after the pattern of my 
step-father's, it has brought me to the conclusion that 
what goes by the name of religion is either a counter- 
feit, or people have made some great mistake about it. 
I find those who are called sinners, among my ac- 
quaintance, do as much good, make those about them 
more happy, and are a great deal happier themselves, 
than the righteous." 

" And who are the sinners, as they are called? " he 
asked. 

" Well, Aunt Rebecca for one, Mrs. Sinclair for an- 
other, Mr. Yorke for another, and myself, perhaps the 
worst of all." 

" Who is Mr. Yorke ? " he asked. " I have never 
heard of him." 

" Mrs. Sinclair's friend." 

" And yours ? " 

"Yes, and mine," I replied. "I Uke him very 
much. I like him, I think I may say, better than 
almost any man I ever saw. It was Mr. Yorke who 
accompanied me home from Mrs. Sinclair's this even- 
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^^ I should like to know him, and Mrs. Sinclair also. 
Do you think I should like them as much as you do ? " 

" That depends upon what you mean when you talk 
about good people. You see, Paul, there's such a dif- 
ference of opinion about these matters. Now, you 
know the pious people of Eastfield keep Simday very 
strictly. Every family, as a matter of duty, begins at 
Saturday night to prepare for Sunday. And tliis is 
what preparation for Sunday means. All work is put 
aside, all cheerful, pleasant talk hushed up, Bibles and 
sermons and tracts got out ; and by and by every one 
gets sleepy over them, and goes to bed an hour or two 
earlier than usual ; which only goes to prove that their 
religious duties are very wearisome, and make them 
stupid, and don't agree with them. Then Sunday 
morning, in order to make the day shorter, I suppose, 
every member of the family lies in bed an hour longer 
than usual, gets up with a long face, reads sermons 
and tracts till meeting-time, goes to meeting, and 
comes home looking more solemn than ever. Then 
the dififerent members, old and young, take up their 
tracts and sermons to read till meeting- time in the 
afternoon ; and after meeting is over, all come home, 
and those who can sleep, do sleep ; because, you know, 
tracts and sermons, indulged in too long, make one 
very heavy ; and Sunday being a very long day, the 
only way to shorten it is to take a long nap, sleep 
perhaps till simdown, when every face relaxes, and 
the young people's become very short, because Sun- 
day is over. 

" Now, Mrs. Sinclair doesn't keep Sunday after this 
fashion. She goes to meeting always in the morning, 
and sometimes in the afternoon ; but she is just as 
b»ight and cheerful Sundays as on other days, and for 
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aught that I can see, she is just as good, and does as 
much good in the world, as any member of Mr. Pen- 
fold's church." 

" Is she a professor ? " 

"If you mean by that, 'Does she belong to Mr. 
Penfold's church ? ' no, she doesn't. I am not quite 
sure she belongs to any church. Perhaps we had 
better not discuss these subjects, Paul. We never 
shall agree." 

" Never, Maggie ? It would make me very unhappy 
if I thought so." 

" You are not likely to come to my way of thinking, 
Paul, and I know I shall never grow to yours. Every 
fefeling of my heart revolts at Mr. Penfold's and Mr. 
Parsons's religion. I think Miss Content Parsons is 
worth a dozen such men ; and yet they shut her out 
from communion. But don't let us talk about it. 
Positively I cannot. I have my own thoughts ; very 
serious thoughts too. I am not indifferent to religion. 
I want to be good, and to go to heaven when I die ; 
but I want to be happy here. I want to enjoy all 
there is to enjoy in this world." 

" You do not think religion would hinder your en- 
joyment of everything innocent, do you ? " 

" But what do you call innocent ? You say, or 
rather Mr. Penfold says, 'It's wicked to dance, it's 
wicked to go to parties, love dress, or to love the 
world at all.' In fact, it's wicked to do anything we 
especially like to do. Don't let us talk about it any 



more." 



" Suppose, then, we go out for a walk. The moon 
shines as bright as day. Will you go ? " 

" I shall be delighted, if Aunt Rebecca will sit up 
for us. I wiDxcall her." ' • 
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I went to her room, and she promised to do as I 
wished, but cautioned me not to stay out long. 

We walked through the village until we reached the 
outskirts of a grove, the favorite resort of the young 
people of Eastfield. 

"Shall we enter?" Paul asked. "O Maggie, 
don't draw back. I must talk to you. I could not 
stay away from you any longer." All this time he 
was gently forcing me into the wood until we pame to 
a rustic seat, upon which he begged me to rest a little 
while, and sat down beside me. 

There was a painful silence of some moments. To 
me they seemed hours. I remembered the declara- 
tion he made to me the last evening of our stay at Ma- 
ple wood. We were then but children. Now, I felt 
myself a woman, and I saw he was no longer a boy. 

I dreaded to hear what I knew he was going to say. 
But he said it, repeating over again the story of his 
love, with a manly earnestness that compelled me to 
listen. Alas ! there was no response in my own heart. 
Nothing, nothing but sisterly affection. When he told 
me that his studies would soon be finished, and that he 
hoped to be settled over his father's parish at Maple- 
wood, and in the same breath poured out the love 
which had grown within him from earliest boyhood, 
and which had become a part of his very life, I felt 
only sorrow that it should be so. Very, very different 
was my present ideal of life than to settle down, the 
wife of a poor minister, among the plain, homespun 
people of Maplewood. Not that I felt any certainty of 
attaining my high ideal ; but to have relinquished the 
possibility of it would have been worse than death. 
Unconsciously, and even while reproving myself for 
4oing so, I compared Paul with Mr. Yorke. Yet 
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what was Mr. Yorke to me, more than a friend ? Was 
he not old enough, nearly, to be my father ? 

Then, humiliated in my secret soul that I had dared 
to let my imagination suggest other than the relations 
of simple friendship for Mr. Yorke, I tried to bring 
myself to the present reality. Here beside me was a 
noble, true heart, which had been wholly mine for 
many years. Of the future I knew nothing. It might 
and it might not realize my expectations. The past 
— those years associated with my early home and affec- 
tion for Paul — was something real. I wished for the 
moment I had never met Mrs. Sinclair or Mr. Yorke, 
for truly I knew that association with them had de- 
stroyed, my relish for simple pleasures, and made com- 
mon life insipid. I could only repeat, which I did in 
all sincerity, the language of my heai't. " Paul, you 
are too good for me." 

" You told me a little while ago, Maggie," he said, 
" you loved sinners best. If you knew me for what 
I am, and as I really am, you might love me more. 
If you knew me as I know myself, you would know 
that I was enough of a sinner even for you to love, and 
perhaps you would love me. Don't say I am too good 
for you. Don't humiliate me. With you, I feel that 
I can aspire to all goodness ; without you, I scarcely 
dare think what may become of me. You talk about 
saints, and you look at all the long, lank faces around 
you, and think religion made them so unlovely. No, 
Mearest Maggie, it is not that, it is the want of it — the 
want of it in life's terrible struggles and disappoint- 
ments — that leaves such hard lines on the face. It is 
because men have made a mistake, and haven't found 
the genuine thing, and have let disappointments gnaw 
tlieir very heart-strings. O Maggie, can't we help 
one another to be truly good and truly happy ? " 
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" Paul," I replied, " I am going to talk to you 
plainly. I don't wish to make myself out a whit bet- 
ter than I am. I confess I am strangely bewildered 
when I try to make clear to my own mind what right 
and wrong are. As I said before, Mrs. Sinclair seems 
to me a good woman ; and yet she lives in and enjdys 
the world. She seems to love God, and to be gov- 
erned by principle ; and yet she loves di'ess, and all the 
beautiful things that money can buy. She is, in short, 
what my step-father calls worldly ; and yet I know she 
goes about doing good, and making people happy. 
I don't think she spends more time and thought in 
dressing well, than some of our good people in dress- 
ing ill ; but she does not think the exercise of taste 
in dress a sin, which they do ; at least one might 
reasonably infer so, from the severe criticism passed 
upon her, and which she does not deserve. It is a 
strange world. Who is to know — indeed, how is 
any one to know — the right way to live ? The only 
way to settle the question is to live it out, and that is 
what I hope and mean to do. I have a presentiment 
that I shall suffer a great deal in this world, and buy 
experience very dearly ; at the same time, I know that 
1 can only learn by my own experience, and I think I 
am willing to take the suffering. I know that I must 
take it, willing or not. I should not be contented to 
marry and settle down in Maplewood, and I am not fit 
to be a minister's wife. Let us continue to be what 
we have always been, — friends. Don't ask anything 
more." 

He replied sadly, . " It shall be as you wish. I 
will say nothing more of love at present. We are 
both young, and both need the test of experience. I 
thought I could not leave you without a final decision, 
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but now I do not wish to ask it. I will not even ask you 
to give me hope. I ask nothing but that you will think 
of me as a friend, meet me as a friend, and that you 
will forget my presumption. I will not keep you here 
longer. Your Aunt Rebecca will be waiting for you." 

I saw it was only by the strongest effort that he 
spoke so calmly. I did not know whether to be glad 
or sorry that he did not ask me to permit him to hope. 
We parted on the door-step. He left Eastfield the 
next morning, and I did not see him again. 

Restless and troubled in mind, I strolled over to see 
Miss Content. I did not exactly propose to myself to 
make her the depositary of my secrets ; but when my 
heart was full, I turned as by a natural instinct to her. 

It was my habit to run in to the old Parsons man- 
sion whenever I passed that way, and, in fact, I passed 
that way whenever I went out for a walk. The 
house occupied a central position in the very heart of 
the village ; and, whatever the errand or the apology 
which led me from home, whether a shopping expedi- 
tion or a rural stroll, I must needs pass that well- 
known corner, or go a long distance round to reach 
my destination. There was a welcoming look in that 
massive street door, and the broad, cheery, sunshiny 
windows, I could not withstand. I loved the odor of 
the lilac bushes and syringas that grew in the front 
yard. I loved the beds of mignonette and sweet-pea 
that bordered the graveled path to the front door. I 
loved the tall hollyhocks and sunflowers that adorned 
the kitchen garden, and the beds of asters and dahlias 
which were Aunt Content's pride and glory. I loved 
all these the more, from their association with her. 
While Miss Rosina was busy within doors in teaching 
the young idea how to shoot, Aimt Content was train- 
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ing and petting and crooning over these children of tlie 
summer hours, and reaping her reward as she went 
along. 

But for a few days she had been missing at tlie 
hours when she was wont to be with her darlings. 
Two or three times I passed, and had not seen her. 
Now I entered at the open door, and could not find 
her. On inquiry, I learned that she was not quite as 
well as usual, and kept her room. In her room I 
sought her, and was admitted. She sat in her high- 
backed rocking-chair, reading — not the Bible, not the 
volume of tracts which from time immemorial had lain 
on the light stand at the head of the bed, but — a novel. 
" I have caught you, aunty," I said. '' You can't 
hide it now. You are just as silly and just as sinful 
as we young girls, and you may as well own up. 
What would Mr. Penfold say, if he knew it ? To pre- 
tend sickness, and steal off up stairs Tvith a novel, — a 
love-story too, I declare, — nothing more nor less than 
a love-story ! Ah, dear, old, foolish, cunning aunty I 
How could you answer Mr. Penfold, if he should re- 
monstrate with you ? What an example to set a sim- 
ple young girl like myself! " 

" Wall, since you've fairly caught me," she replied, 
" I may as well confess fust as last, I'm the greatest 
hand to git hold of sech books you ever see. I allers 
did like 'em, and I allers expect to like 'em, and I don't 
see as there's any harm in't. They never hurt me as 
I'm aware of, and they do go right home to a cretur, 
some of 'em. Whose concern is it if I do read sech 
books?" she exclaimed, with an earnestness, that 
looked like defying the whole world. "Ain't I old 
enbugh to know what I want, and what's good for 
me ? And it's so pleasant like to jest forgit every- 
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thing that's kinder hard and dull ; not that I mean to 
complain, you know, but there's a dreadful sameness in 
life somehow, — jest goin' on the same round every 
day, and day after day, — nothin' very hard mebbe ; 
but kinder tiresome like, and wearin' on the spirits. 
Wall, everybody gits out of conceit with life once in a 
while, and then it does a heap of good to git out of 
the old rut, and make b'lieve you're somebody else. 
And tlien the kind o' folks ye meet in books somehow 
fit inter your own notions, and it's pleasant to make 
their acquaintance. Sometimes I fancy I'm one, and 
sometimes another, jest as I happen to feel. And it's 
so good to hear the thing brought out in words that 
you've tried to say a thousand times, and couldn't. 
I tell ye what it is, child, I've got that deep sometimes 
in these 'ere scenes and picturs, and so mixed up as 
'twere with the people I'm readin' about, that I forgit 
who I am and where I am. I forgit how time flies ; 
and if it happens, as it does now and then, that some- 
body calls out it's time to stir up the cakes, or pare the 
apples, or something of the sort, why I seem to wake 
right up out of a dream, and it's like coming back from 
some other world. Now if there's any harm in't, I 
hain't found it out yit ; aild I guess I'll keep on till 
I do, jest now in pailicular, while I'm feelin' kinder 
weakly. I think it's good for me to forget my aches 
and pains." 

' ' I agree with you, aunty, I think so too. And 
who has a better right to the indulgence than yourself ? 
Your life has been pretty much all work." 

" Wall, it's been a good deal after that sort, I'm free 
to confess, tho' I don't complain. It's better all work 
than no work. Now, I wouldn't really change places 
with any of these creturs that I like to read about. 
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There's something in everybody's life, hard as it may 
be, that makes 'em like it better the longer they hoKl 
on to it ; and, what is stranger still, the longer a cretur 
holds on to life, the better they know how to prize it. 
We're curious bein's ; and I'm glad to feel that He 
who made us, comprehends us, for I'm sure we can't 
comprehend our own natur. The feeblest of us has 
got something too deep for human comprehension. 
Now in this ere book, although I am all wrought up 
with the story, and the ins and outs of it keep my 
mind on the stretch, it's the human natur in it, after all, 
that makes me like it. All round the world, wherever 
we go, there's a heavin' and a wailin' like as of a 
great ocean of human life, a goin' up and up, to meet 
somethin', and to git an answer to the question, What 
are we, and where are we goin' ? Now here's this 
young girl I've been readin' about till the tears jest 
rolled down my old cheeks like rain, jest to see how 
great her natur grew when she began to love, and 
how that love carried her through everything. Now 
there's something in every human heart as must an- 
swer to such love as that. 'Tain't no make b'lieve — 
it's a mighty power ; words can't paint it, but the few 
touches they give's enough, — the heart' 11 fill up 
what's wantin'. But how I run on, like an old simple- 
ton as I am ! I warrant you're laughin' at me." 

" No, indeed, aunty," I replied. " I'm drinking in 
every word you say. It's all as true as gospel, only I 
dont quite feel it yet. I suppose I'm not old enough." 

She turned to me with one of her quizzical looks, 
and said, " Now, don't try to throw dust in yer old 
aunty's eyes. Hain't I known what's been goin' on ? 
Didn't Rosiny tell me all about it ? It's plain to see 
what's the matter with my pet this morning," she 
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added, with a very knowing look. " You're a pooty 
lucky young woman." 

" I lucky ? " I exclaimed. " How am I lucky ? " 

" In havin' sech a spruce-lookin' beau, and such a 
promisin' young man as he is too." 

" For once in your life, aunty," I said earnestly, 
"you are all wrong. Paul Breton is a good, dear 
friend, but he is not what you call a beau." 

" I'm sorry for it, child." 

" Why so ? " 

" Because he's a nice, handsome young man, and 
loves ye." 

" Even if that were true, and I didn't love him ? " 

" Why then, of course it wouldn't be right to en- 
courage him." 

" Aunty, I want to be rich. I want to live in the 
world, and have a nice time. I couldn't be a poor 
minister's wife." 

" Wall, I don't know as that's strange. You're 
young. The world has a great many attractions to us 
before we've found it out, and we all of us have to find 
it out for ourselves ; and, after all, that's the best way, 
though many folks find, to their cost, it's a pooty hard 
way." 

" That is what I expect, dear aunty. I expect to 
find it out for myself, and perhaps to my sorrow." 

" Wall, what can we say, who've done the same, or 
would have done it, if we'd had a chance. It's an aw- 
ftd solemn thing, how God lets us have our own way, 
though He must know where it'll lead us. He lets us 
stumble along, and He lets us fall, agen and agen, just 
'cause He knows it's the only way to deal with his ob- 
stinate and ignorant children. And when ye look at 
it, don't it seem the best way ? It's a great deal bet- 
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ter to let the evil in a cretur work out than to smother 
it up. 'Tain't no worse to do a thing sometimes than 
to hanker arter it ; that is, if we can't subdue the will, 
and won't see that it's wrong. Of course, now, I ain't 
speakin' of sins. I'm only speakin' of the nat'ral loves 
of the human heart, and I'm only reasonin' accordin' 
to my own light, and what seems to me God's deal- 
in's with us. He lets us have our own way when 
nothin' else'll teach us, and He lets us do wrong, and 
suffer for it. 

" Now, it's nat'ral that you should want to have 
money. Money's a good thing, tho' it won't buy peace 
of mind. And poverty ain't pleasant. It's a cross, 
and it's a kind of a cross that chafes folks more'n 'most 
any other kind o' trouble, because it's a perpetual cross. 
There's no let up to it. It hampers ye all day, and 
haunts ye all night, till ye git used to it ; and it's 
mighty hard for some folks to git used to it. As I says 
to Rosiny, ' Poverty's a curse.' Says she, * No, 'tain't, 
if you know how to use it.' 'Wall,' says I, 'if you've 
found out a way, I wish you'd jest impart the secret. 
It's a pity ye couldn't bottle up yer experience and 
peddle it out to them that's flounderin' about, not 
knowin' which way to turn.' This was a great while 
ago, when we fiist lost our property. 

" Wall, I'll tell ye exactly what Rosiny said. ' Con- 
tent,' says she, ' what's the use goin' round makin' up 
a poor mouth and lettin' everybody into yer private 
affiiirs ? Hain't you got no family pride ? Hain't ye 
got no self-respectin' dignity about ye? Don't ye 
know yer jest openin' the door to all sorts of imperti- 
nent curiosity ? Don't ye know it gives everybody 
the advantage over ye to take 'em into yer confi- 
dence ? Ain't there many a one at this minnit rejoicin' 
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at the downfall of what they call yer aristocratic pride ? 
and you'll give 'em more nuts to crack, will ye ? 
There's no use bringin' the skeleton out of yer closet, 
and settin' it before folks. Is it sympathy you want ? 
What good'U it do ye when ye git it ? Ten chances 
to one 'taint genuine ; and if it is, it's a fountain that 
soon dries up if ye keep drawin' on it. No,' says she. 
' The only thing to do is to put the best foot foremost, 
and respect yourself. It's gratifyin' enough to the 
pride of human natur to exult in other folks' misfor- 
tunes, and to set their own prudence and foresight 
agen you, and make out that it's somehow your own 
fault that you've been unfortunate.' 

" Now jest look at Rosiny, child, how she's borne 
herself up, and carried us all along with her. * I'll sub- 
mit to God,' says she, ' and kiss the rod that smites me. 
I'll try to be humble towards Him, and I won't com- 
plain. I don't think He means to crush us, but to 
make us strong ; and He gives us the mind to think, 
and the power to work our way out of our misfortunes, 
and to make our trials steppin'-stones, as it were, to 
better things.' Now I've lived long enough to see that 
Rosiny was right. She not only lifted herself up, but 
she carried us all up with her. 'Tain't everybody 
that's as strong as she is. Very few folks know that 
woman. And when she was young and handsome and 
admired, she was jest like you. Folks called her 
worldly-minded; and many a one that was jealous of 
her rejoiced in the downfall of what they called her 
pride. My dear child, I wish I was wise enough to 
give ye jest the right advice, but I ain't. Whatever 
ye do, and wherever ye go, don't forget yer Heavenly 
Father. Don't do anything the silent monitor within 
yer own heart disapproves of. Don't stoop to any 
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meanness or any falsehood. Don't be afraid of yer 
Heavenly Father, only afraid to sin against his love. 
O child, when ye grow to understand that love, you're 
all safe. Nothin'll harm ye then, and some time I'm 
goin' to tell ye a little story. I'm thinkin' of the old, 
times lately. I find myself goin' back to 'em very often 
and I kinder long to speak of 'em. But not jest now. 
You'll come again soon." 

I promised, and went home, as I always did from 
her presence, with a genial warmth about my heart, 
that made me feel at peace with everybody. 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

It wanted but one month of Mrs. Sinclair's de- 
parture. I had gained the consent of my mother and 
Aunt Rebecca to return with her to New York for the 
winter. Fortunately the final decision was not left to 
Mr. Parsons, or I should have been compelled to re- 
linquish the project ; for he was bitterly opposed, not 
only to Mrs. Sinclair, but to the social atmosphere in 
which she moved. But I did not think it necessary to 
consult with him, and it was not a difficult task to 
overrule my mother; for, I am pained to confess it, her 
influence over me was essentially lessened since her 
marriage, and she seldom ofiered any resistance to my 
wishes. Before entering upon that new phase of life, 
my heart was saddened, and my spirit subdued, by the 
illness and death of my dear Miss Content. As I 
wrote an account of my last interview with her at the 
time, I will transcribe it to these pages ; for, although 
my recollection of the sad event is still fresh, and can- 
not be effaced, I experienced a peculiar satisfaction in 
reviewing the other day the minute details of those last 
few weeks in which I was with her almost constantly. 

Several days had passed, in which I had not seen 
her, neither had heard of her increasing indisposition, 
having been so much taken up with my own affairs, 
and preparations for the winter, that I had no time or 
thought for anything beside. She sent for me. 
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I was very much shocked at the change which one 
week had wrought in her. 

" You didn't know your aunty was sick, did ye, 
dear child ? " she said ; *' wall, how should ye ? Never 
mind, I'm better for the sight of ye. I keep about as 
well as I can, though I do feel pooty slim, and have 
for a long time, though I hain't said much about it. 
But, bless your dear heart, I'm better, jest for the 
sight of ye. And now tell yer aunty why ye hain't 
been here for so long." 

I explained to her that I had been making up new 
dresses, and arranging my wardrobe for a winter in 
New York city, by invitation from Mrs. Sinclair. 

" And ye're very happy to go, I s'pose ? " she added. 

I confessed that I was very happy, and that I ex- 
pected to be very gay, and perhaps I should fall in 
love with somebody and come home engaged ; " and 
then. Aunt Content," I said, " you shall dance at my 
wedding." 

She shook her head. " No, dear child," she said, "I 
shan't dance at your wedding ; I shan't be here when 
you come back. But we won't talk about that. You 
know your aunty's ready to go when the Master calls ; 
so you won't feel bad when ye hear Fm gone." 

" I hope, aunty, you are mistaken," I said. " Every- 
body must be sick sometimes, and you must take your 
turn. I don't see why you shouldn't get well as other 
people do. Now don't talk of not being here when I 
come back. I know you will. Why, you are a young 
woman yet ! " 

" Wall, we won't talk about it, for that ain't what 

I sent for ye to come for. I'm thinkin' so much about 

the old times that I get a kind o' longln' to talk about 
8 
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'em. You asked me once to tell ye my story. Would 
ye like to hear it now ? " 

" Better than anything you could tell me," I re- 
plied. 

"I don't exactly know how to begin," she said 
with a touching diffidence of manner. " I ain't used 
to talkiii' about myself, and somehow it don't come 
easy." 

" Then pretend you are talking about somebody 
else. I'll begin for you. ' There was once a young 
girl whose name was Content Parsons. She was 
lovely, and as good as she was beautiful.' " 

" Hush, child." 

" No, I want to get you started. Don't interrupt 
me just yet. ' Everybody loved her, but one person 
loved her better than all the rest, and his name was, 
— I forget what his name was " — 

" Harry." 

" Yes, Harry ; ' and he was in every way worthy 
of her.' Tell me how he looked, aunty." 

" Wall, child, sit down here, and I guess I can go on. 
Harry LefFerts was his name. His father was Squire 
LefFerts, and he was an only child. Our families was 
intimate, and we'd kinder grown up together, as 
'twere. He used to come almost every day to see us, 
and father thought his visits was meant for Rosiny. 
She had allers been fust, and it came sorter nat'ral 
for all of us to give way to her. Now, if I wander, 
child, you must jest bring me back, for sometimes I 
git lost, as it were, thinkin' about the old by-gones. 

"Wall, Harry LefFerts had been in love with me 
from the time we was children, when he used to drag 
me on his sled, and go with me to the singin'-school, 
and yit nobody at home ever guessed it. Other folks 
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did, but not the folks at home. I sometimes felt as if 
I did wrong to keep it dark, because, you see, if the 
truth had been told, Rosiny would have been saved a 
heap o' trouble, for she sot everything by Harry. 
There was another man in love with her, but she 
wouldn't so much as look at him. He'd been in the 
store from a boy, and father sot the world by him ; but 
Rosiny allers thought so much of family. Don't ye 
know, that to this day, she keeps the coat-of-arms hung 
up over her bed ? and she can tell ye jest what every 
mark on't means. 

" Wall, Mr. Farley, — that was the name of Rosiny's 
lover, — had made a lot of money ; and when father died 
we all were poor, because, ye see, he indorsed for a 
friend, and had to pay, which took most all his savins ; 
and Farley offered to take the bizness and go on with 
it, and keep the family together in the old homestead, 
if Rosiny 'd only say yes, which she wouldn't do. Now, 
the secret of it all was her love for Harry. Where 
was I ? I keep lettin' down a stitch, and I'm afeerd 
you can't get the run of the story." I assured her 
tliat I could, and she proceeded : — 

" It happened one night Rosiny went to bed earlier 
than usual with a headache, and left me to look round 
and lock up, as we allers did, jest the last thing. As 
I sat knittin' all by myself, and the winder open that 
looked out in the garden, I heerd a rustlin' in the 
bushes, and before I knew whether to be scairt or no, 
somebody spoke out close to the winder, and called me 
by name. I looked up, and there stood Harry. 

" ' Conny,' says he, ' I'm off to-morrow with the 
new recruits. There's goin' to be a big fight down 
somewheres round the seaboard. The British are 
massin' there in great numbers, and Cap'n Allen is 
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ordered off with his men to jine Turner's corps, and I 
must go along. I can't go without speakin' to ye, for 
God only knows what's to be the end on't. So jest 
come out, and we'll sit on the old stump by the side of 
the well, in the shadder, where nobody can hekr the 
sound of our voices, for I must talk to ye. You can 
keep watch of the house from there ; but if I come in, 
possibly we may wake up the family a-talkin'.' 

" I never thought of resistin' him any more'n I should 
an angel ; so I went out and jined him, and we sot 
down there together. The candles went out one after 
another in the houses round, for the nine-o'clock bell 
had rung, and all honest folks was gone to bed except 
us two. What we found to talk about, I don't know 
as I can tell ; but you can guess. Although he had 
told me many times before how much he loved me, it 
seemed as if I heerd it then for the fust time, for the 
impression it made on me ; for it was ' love ye and 
leave ye ; ' and the joy and anguish was so mixed up, 
that between the two, I thought my heart must be torn 
to pieces. And yit I was happy, — yes, and hopeftd 
too ; for I thought, ' God is so good and so lovin'. He 
can't separate us forever. He'll spare him to come 
back to me, and I won't borrow trouble.' 

" And many, as ye may suppose, was a-trustin' and 
prayin' that night jest as I was — mothers blessin' 
their sons, and wives their husbands ! Wall, what bet- 
ter can we do at sech times than jest commit those we 
love to Him as is the Father of us all ? Nothin', child ; 
we can't do nothin' else ; and, after we've done that, 
we must try and not worry. 

" ' I want you to promise, Conny,' says he, ' that 
when I get home, you'll be my wife ; and I want you 
should tell the truth about it to everybody, for that's 
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the best way. I'm afeertd we haven't done exactly 
right, by not comin' out before folks, and speakin' 
plain about it. It was a dear little secret to keep all 
to ourselves ; but I'm afeered it wasn't jest the right 
thing,' and I want to make a clean breast of it before I 
go away. We can't undo any harm we may have 
done, but we can be wiser and kinder for the fiitur'.' 

"I knew he was thinkin' of Rosiny, but we neither 
of us said so. I promised to do as he wanted me to ; 
and when we began to think it wan't exactly the right 
thing to be sittin' there any longer, we got up with- 
out sayin' a word and went back to the house, and 
he left me. 

" There's no use tryin' to tell how hard that partin' 
was for both of us. I thought I couldn't live through 
it, and all that follered. But, my child, we can live 
through an incredible amount of sufFerin'. 'Tain't 
easy to die, even when we long to, and pray to. God 
don't let us have our own way. He holds us up 
against our will, and after a time we thank Him for't. 

" Dear child, it was a sad partin', but the meetin* 
was sadder yet." 

" Then he came back? " I asked. 
" Yes, dear, he came back, crawled back as I may 
say, to die. Poor boy ! He was foremost in the bat- 
tle, and escaped without a wound. But he took sick, 
and had only strength to come home. And that was 
so much harder than if he could ha' died full of glory 
from the wounds received in the cause of his country. 
" I was at his ma's the very day he got there. I al- 
lers went there every day to keep her up ; for she was 
a poor sickly cretur, and it eenamost broke her heart 
when he went away. One of his feller-soldiers came 
along with him. O 1 he was so weak ! He fainted 
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clean away while we were gettin' him to bed. W« 
thought for sure he was gone ; but after a little, he re- 
vived, and knew us all, and his face was beamin'. 
' My prayer is answered,' says he. ' I've lived to 
get home. My prayer 's more than answered, for, 
Conny, I didn't dare expect to find you here. You 
won't go away now,' says he, ' till I die.' 

" * Till you git well,' says I. * Don't talk of dyin'. 
Don't give up. God ain't a-goin' to let you die ? ' 

" ' O Conny,' says he, — and such a look of misery 
went over his face 1 — ' don't try to cheat yourself or me. 
I've gone through the agony once ; don't try to bring 
me back, and make me go all over it agen. Don't 
spile the little time we have together. The doctors 
gave me over long ago. Love gave me strength to git 
home ; but even love can't conquer all things ; it can't 
conquer death, Conny. But I'll tell you what it can do ; 
it can conquer the terror of it ; for there's something in 
such love as I feel for you, that makes me sure of iSl- 
mortal life. There's something that makes me under- 
stand God, and trust Him. 

" ' Conny, I shan't have much longer to talk to you,' 
says he, ' and I want to say so much. Stoop down, 
for I must save my strength.' 

** His mother stood one side of the bed, and I the 
other. He turned and looked at her, and says he, 
' Mother, I've nothin' to say to her which you can't 
hear. I want ye both to hear me say, I die happy. I 
say this conscious that I must soon appear before my 
God. Conny, you and I have often talked about re- 
ligion, and about the solemn realities of the world to 
come. And now I'm brought face to face with 'em ; 
and I tell you, I die happy, and let that comfort you 
when I'm gonej and don't judge them hardly as may 
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say I hain't no ground for justification, because I don't 
belong to the visible church. I've many a time heerd 
the voice of my Saviour in the deeps of my own soul. 
I sought Him on the battle-field when I prayed for you, 
Conny, and I heard his blessed assurance, " I'll never 
leave you nor forsake you,*' and what 's more, I be- 
lieved it. Kiss me, mother ; Conny, kiss me. Don't 
cry, and remember my last words. I die happy. I be- 
lieve in God manifest in my Saviour.' Then he fell 
back, and said he wanted to sleep awhile ; and we sat 
almost without breathing, and watched him. He dozed 
a little, and all of a sudden he started up and called for 
me. I stooped down close to him, and he whispered, 
' Conny,' says he, ' you mustn't think it will make me 
any happier in heaven for you to go through life 
moumin'. Don't try not to love again. If some good 
man asks you to be his wife, don't let the memory of 
our love come between you and happiness. I can't 
blar to think of vour warm heart livin' alone, with no 
one to take care of you when you git old, and no chil- 
dren to rise up and call you blessed. Let me shut my 
eyes now, and kiss me. I want to die prayin' for 
you.' 

" He closed his eyes, and his lips moved. We were 
both watchin' him, and yet we didn't know when his 
spirit passed away. We started up, and found him 
gone. My very fust thought was gratitude that I'd 
been able to master my feelins all through. I'd 
heerd somewheres, how the sight of weepin' firiends 
round kept the soul wrastlin' as it were with death ; 
and I wouldn't let him see me cry, so he'd nothin' 
but peace at the last." 

She stopped talking, and seemed lost in the memories 
her simple recital had awakened. " T am afraid you 
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are too weak to talk any more," I said through my 
tears. 

" O no," she replied. " But I have a shrinkin' from 
what 's to foller. My child, the hardest part of the 
story is to come." 

*' Could there be anything harder than to part with 
Harry ? " I asked in surprise. 

"Yes, dear. I didn't part from him; I felt that 
he was near me. But the ftmerall O child, the 
remarks made at the funeral ! " 

" And what remarks could be made," I asked with 
indignation, " that would give you pain ? " 

" My child, poor Harry had never come forward to 
jine the church ; and so his life, brave and noble and 
kind as it was, was made to serve as a warnin', not an 
example. 

" I can't begin to tell you what was said. I never 
in my life saw a poor cretur in the agony his ma was, 
because, as she said, he'd left behind no assurance %F 
salvation. She was afeerd to take comfort. He 
hadn't experienced religion in the regular way, and she 
did'nt dare to hope for his acceptance. Notwithstand- 
in' his lovely life, ftdl of devotion to her, and kindness 
to everybody, she took on, and sorrered as those with- 
out hope. I went and stayed with her, but all I could 
say to comfort her didn't go for much. At last my 
feelins riz to such a pitch that I jest talked out what I 
felt. 

" Says I, ' Nothing that those folks may say as " dark- 
ens the counsels of the Almighty with words without 
wisdom," is goin' to supersede the light which God 
has given me, and you, and everybody as comes to it, 
willin' to be taught,' says I. ' If sech a life as he led, 
that offered himself up to his country, and never was 
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known to do a mean or low action from the time he 
was a boy, — if sech a son as he was to you, sech a 
friend to the poor, so good, so brave, so truthfiil, — 
if all this goes for nothin', why then I don't b'lieve in 
religion. 

*' ' But it don't go for nothin'. Religion ain't a creed, 
it's a Ufe ; and what kind of a life ? Who's to be the 
judge ? Ain't He who told us not to judge, the One 
as ought to know best ? D'ye think God don't know 
the best time for everybody to die, and d'ye think He's 
a-goin' to take anybody out of the world before the 
right time ? If livin' longer was a-goin' to make Harry 
more ripe to die, don't ye think God would let him 
live longer ? Besides,' says I, ' though he didn't talk 
much about his religious experiences, that ain't no 
sign he didn't have any thought about it. 'Tain't in 
some naturs to say much about their deepest feelins 
and wants ; but I know he did think, and he did strive 
and pray to enter the strait gate. Why shouldnt 
we take him at his word ? He wasn't afraid to die. 
Why should he be ? I may say now what I never 
said before. I knew him better 'n anybody else in 
the world. And how dare anybody stand up and say 
that he, a young man jest steppin' as it were on the 
threshold of life, with the mornin' light a-shinin' in 
his eye and the love of God warmin' his heart, — how 
dare anybody say, when God singled him out to die, 
that it was to send him to everlastin' bumin' ? 

," * Now,' says I, ' I'm sorry for those as can't see as 
I do. I'm sorry for those who won't b'lieve the words 
of the Saviour, and set 'em up higher than anything 
man can utter. I'm sorry for those who are too timid, 
and too distrustful of God, to seek light and truth at 
the fountain-head. I'm sorry for them as is afraid to 
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seek after truth. But I'm sorrier most of all for them 
who undertake to explain God's dealins with us ac- 
cordin' to their own notions, and who pile up moun 
tains of difficulty on our way to Christ. I'm sorry, but 
I can't help it. As for me, I can't be made wretched 
any more by anything they may say ; for I've made 
up my mind that God wouldn't give us a revelation 
of himself, without at the same time givin' us an in- 
ward light to understand it ; and He wouldn't have 
sent a Saviour as required any man, or any set of men, 
to interpret his teachins.' Well, after a little, Misa 
LefFerts got more reconciled." 

*' And you, aunty," I asked, " how did you — how 
could you bear it? " 

" I had many sources of comfort, child, as well as 
many drawbacks. Now, it helped me to bear up, jest 
to see how Rosiny struggled. 'Twas harder for her 
than for me." 

" I can't see it in that light," I replied. " I suppose 
I am too selfish." 

" Wall, you see, she knew only a little while before 
he died how it stood with him and me. That was a 
great mortification like to her pride. Howsomever, 
I've often thought how much she was spared in not 
seein' us man and wife. When God takes away our 
loved ones, we kinder get used to livin' without 'em ; 
but when we are brought to see one we love belong to 
another, there can't be a much keener sorrer than that. 
Rosiny was spared that. Still, as matters stood, we 
couldn't be of much comfort to each other. I couldn't 
speak to her of Harry, for she was so proud, it would 
have jest about killed her to think I suspected it ; and 
I couldn't have talked out my own feelins, 'cause that 
would have aggravated hers. And so, instead of 
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growin' together, we grew apart, and weVe always 
lived kinder apart, jest because we knew each other's 
secret sorrers, and couldn't talk 'em over. 

" Wall, I needn't dwell any longer on that tryin' 
season. I was comforted. • I thought, as everybody 
thinks when the waves of sorrer roll over 'em, that I 
should never see the light agin ; and I found, as every- 
body else finds, that the light shines on jest the same 
when the storm passes away. For many weeks and 
months it was jest as much as I could do to live on 
from day to day. But bime-by, it came over me all of 
a sudden, how I was a-wastin' my life instid of growin' 
up to'rds Harry by doin' good and makin' my fellow- 
creturs happy. My heart was veiy tender and lovin' 
after that ; and though I hadn't cared to talk with the 
mmister, yet I felt that I wanted all the help I could 
git to hold me up, and so I sent for him, and told him 
I'd like to go to the Lord's table, if 'twasn't required 
of me to assent to things I didn't fully b'lieve. He 
asked me what things, and I told him. ' 'Tain't no use 
goin' over the whole ground agin', says I, ' but I can't 
read the Bible as you do, and on some pints we must 
differ ; but,' says I, ' that don't seem a suflScient rea- 
son for keepin' away from Christ's table, and I want 
to go with my fellow-creturs and confess my Saviour 
before men.' 

" Well, the end of it all was, he told me he couldn't 
m conscience permit me to jine, but he would try and 
clear away my doubts, and bring me to a knowledge 
of the truth. 

" Says I, ' What truth ? for if you mean the truth as 
it is in Jesus, that's what I've been strivin' and prayin' 
to come to many a year, and I b'lieve God has given 
me light on those pints which are essential to salva- 
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tion. I'm a-tryinV says I, ' to lead a Christian life, 
and I don't know any better way than to go to Christ 
for light and strength to do it.' We had a long talk ; 
and he was sorry, I know, to refuse my request. I 
b'lieve he was a Christian, and meant right; but he 
was mistaken. I was very bitter against him at fiist. 
' What bizness has any one of God's creturs,' says I, 
' to keep one away that wants to come ? Isn't it the 
Lord's table, and don't He invite all of us as love Him 
to meet in remembrance of Him ? ' 

*' It's many, many years ago ; and when I git up and 
go out, instead of jining my feller-sinners roxmd that 
blessed table, I pray inwardly, ' Lord, hasten the time 
when all these barriers shall be broken down that 
men have set up between each other, and between 
their own souls and Thee.' Now I am goin' to tell 
ye what I've been thinkin' of for the last few days. I 
don't know the new minister even by sight, but they 
tell me he hain't set up any sech barriers. They tell 
me, in order to be a communicant at his meetin', it's 
only necessary to confess Christ, and to try and lead 
the life He led, not trustin' to yer own strength, but 
b'lievin that He's more ready to give than we are to 
ask. Now, if that's so, I think I'd like to go to the 
Lord's table in company with my feller-sinners once 
before I die. I've a long time made it my practice on 
that solemn day to retire to my own room, and set 
apart an hour, while others was partakin' of the sacra- 
ment in company, to communion with my Saviour 
alone. Alone I say, but 'tain't so. The sweetest 
hours of my life have been the hours so set apart ; for 
I've felt the presence of my dear ones with me, jest 
as real as if I'd seen 'em. Still I can't shet out the 
longin' I have, once on earth to feel that I belong 
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somewhere, and to jine hands with my feller-mortals 
round Christ's table ; and I want ye to speak to yer 
Aunt Rebecca to come here and talk with me about it. 
She's been a great student in her day ; and perhaps 
she'll tell me what kind of a belief 'tis that keeps the 
new church, as they call themselves, together. You'll 
ask her to come and tell me all about it, won't ve ? " 

I promised her, and then took my leave ; for I saw 
a biuTiing spot on each cheek, which showed plainly 
that my poor darling had talked too long. 

Aunt Rebecca went to* see her the very next day ; 
and it was arranged that Miss Content should accom- 
pany her to meeting the following Sunday, and receive 
the communion with the worshij)pers of the new so- 
ciety. The service as described by Aunt Rebecca was 
one of touching beauty and interest. With a handful 
of earnest and humble followers of Christ, the dear 
old lady received the sacred emblems of his body and 
blood, and friendly hands pressed hers in sympathy 
and love. I don't think an attempt was made by the 
new minister or any of his congregation to proselyte ; 
and I am very sure, if there had been, it would have 
disturbed the serenity of her soul. 

When I went to see her again, she was in her own 
little chamber. She welcomed me with her accus- 
tomed smile, but I could see a change for the worse in 
her appearance. She had failed within the few days 
of my absence. 

" I'm more glad you've come than I can tell," she 
said. " There ain't many things left to be done, for 
I've been puttin' my house in order by spells, as I 
felt able ; but there's one thing I can't do for myself, 
and I don't know anybody I'd rather have do it for m6 
than you." 
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"Aunt Content," I said, sitting down beside her, 
" have you really made up your mind that you must 
die ? Haven't you the least bit of hope, that you can 
get well ? " 

" My child, all things are possible with God," she 
replied, " and our Saviour raised the dead to life, you 
know." 

" Now, the reason why I wish to know, is because I 
never talked with a person near death, and I want to 
know if you are afraid." 

" Afraid ! " she exclaimed. " Why should I be 
afraid ? Who should I be afraid of? " 

" Afraid of dying," I replied, — " not of what's to 
come after, but of dying. I have such a fear of that, 
aunty." 

" And ain't it nat'ral enough you should have, you 
that's young and well and strong ? And why should 
ye trouble yourself to think about dyin', child ? " 

" Because Mr. Penfold says we ought to think of it, 
and prepare for it." 

" Wall, 1 say that if we were allers thinkin' about 
it, we couldn't prepare for't. Now, we've got to live 
till the right time comes for us to die, and we've got 
our life-work to do while we do live ; and in order to 
do it faithfully and well, we've got to put our mind 
and heart in't, — fust to find out our work, and then 
to do it, day by day, hour by hour, and minit by minit. 
But life ain't all work. There's a play-time as is jest 
as necessary to us, as work. But the main thing is to 
keep the heart right towards God and our neighbor. 
Now, child, I never — after I knew I loved God — I 
never troubled my head any more'n 1 could help, about 
the futur', here or hereafter. I never thought about 
dyin' ; my chief concern was about livin' ; and if folks 
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try to do their best, day by day as it comes, it's about 
as much as they can attend to, without pesterin' them- 
selves about what they orter do, and how they orter 
feel, when they come to die. God '11 take care of that. 
To be sure, nobody can help a-shrinkin' from the sep- 
aration of soul and body. It's a mystery ; and the more 
we think of it, the more of a mystery 'tis. Now, child, 
when I'm gone, you jest remember what I tell ye to- 
day. I ain't the least bit afraid to die ; only, if the 
Lord's willin', I'd like to die sudden. I can't bear to 
give folks the trouble to take care of me and wait on 
me through a long sickness." 

" I hope when my time comes," I said, " I shall feel 
as you do. 1 am very fond of living, and I want to 
enjoy a good deal of this world before I leave it. But 
you said you had something for me to do. What is it, 
aunty?" 

" I'll tell you, dearie. You jest look in the left-hand 
comer of the top drawer of my burer, and you'll see a 
bag tied roimd with a blue ribbin." 

I did as she desired, and handed it to her. She 
took it tenderly, and with her poor, wasted, and trem- 
bling fingers undid the string, and opened it. It con- 
tained another bag of blue silk. She handed it to me, 
requesting me to look within it. A curl of brown hair 
and a plain gold ring, — these were the treasures it 
contained. 

" This, darling," she said, putting the ring on her 
finger, " is my weddin'-ring. I want you to put it on 
my finger when I'm in my cofiSn, and this curl, — jest 
lift up my shroud and lay it on my heart. Will ye do 
this for your aunty ? " 

" I promise you," I said solemnly, " that I will do It. 
This IS Harry's hair ? " I asked. 
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" Yes, I cut it off the night he died. He told me to. 
I've worn it every day since in my bosom. The ring 
I didn't wear on my finger, because I thought it 
would keep things fresh before Rosiny that orter be 
forgotten. She'd seen the ring on his finger." 

" And how long ago did he give you this ring ? " I 
asked. 

" More'n forty years," she replied. " Mebbe you 
think that's a long time. Mercy on us ! I remember 
when I used to think fifty was time to die ; but I 
didn't feel a day older when I was fifty, than when I 
was twenty. Time ain't nothin'. Years ain't nothin'. 
I guess we're all young in heaven : I guess there ain't 
no wrinkles on the angels' faces. I allers had a feelin', 
— of course 'tain't nothin' more than a feelin', — but 
allers felt as though I should be hansome when I got 
there. We have to take homeliness here along with 
our other misfortunes and trials; but I guess there 
won't be any pinched-up old maids, or any old folks 
hobblin' round Paradise. Why child, it's jest as real 
to me that we're goin' to live agin, as 'tis that I'm set- 
tin' here. It's jest as real to me that I'm goin' to see 
Harry, and know him ! and why shouldn't I be glad 
to go ? But ye mustn't stay up here in this close 
room. I'll see ye again to-morrow." 

Ah, dear Miss Content ! To-morrow came, but 
she had gone — gone to that world to her so real. I 
saw her aft«r she was laid in the coffin. I went into 
the darkened room to perform the holy offices she de- 
sired. I put the ring on the wedding finger, and laid 
the curl of hair upon her bosom. I stood and looked 
at her marble face, from which every trace of age had 
vanished. I knelt down beside the coffin. " O," I 
thought, " how happy could I be, if the ftiture world 
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were as real to me as it was to her ! " I tried to make 
it so, and to picture to myself the meeting of the 
lovers. 

I learned from Aunt Rebecca that she wished the 
new minister to perform the funeral services. Most 
tenderly and beautifully did he portray her simple, 
child-like, loving life ; and yet how little he had known 
of her personally ! I felt that 1 had indeed been a 
favored one. How I loved to think of her ! Even 
her quaint, old-fashioned dress, her peculiarities of 
speech and manner, were sacred to me! But that 
marvelous unselfishness with which she had gone 
through life, not asking sympathy for her own great 
sorrow, but fearful of touching with a careless hand 
the heart-wounds of another! And then I brought 
them before me, — the sisters, so unlike and yet so true, 
80 harmonious, performing their separate duties so faith- 
fdlly, pursuing each their separate orbits, and I won- 
dered how it would be hereafter. Would they grow 
nearer to each other in spirit, in their march through 
the ages ? 

It was very dull at the old house after she had left 
it. Miss Rosina kept on with her school, though 
every quarter she said would be the last. But Sally, 
the house-maid. Aunt Content's special charge, had no 
skill to work without her who was the head. When I 
went out in the kitchen to comfort her, she broke clean 
down. " My waffles is all heavy," she said ; " my 
cymbals don't come out shapely. I can't see what I'm 
doin' half the time for the mist like that swims before 
my eyes. I only hope that God '11 let me foller her 
soon, for life hain't nothin' to offer now." Poor 
Sally ! Time brought its gifl of healing, and she still 
worked on. 

9 
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CHAPTER XIV- 

The day came at last in which I was to bid good- 
by to Eastfield. A winter of enjoyment lay before 
me in anticipation. What I was to do or be, what 
par^ I was to play, as yet only existed in imagination. 
I was to move in an atmosphere of enchantment ; 
I was to see the gay and fashionable world ; I was to 
be admired. O what visions passed before me of heroes 
and heroines of romance I I am quite sure it would 
be impossible for me now to revive the enthusiasm 
and keen sense of enjoyment with which 1 began my 
career of dissipation. Such enjoyment, so fresh, so ex- 
hilarating, can be experienced but once, and continues 
but a short season. A second winter could not have 
renewed it ; and had the first been prolonged, my ca- 
pacity would have been exhausted. Even before the 
season of gayety was over, I began to languish. At 
first I could not conceive of the ennui with which 
Mrs. Sinclair prepared, night after night and day after 
day, for her necessary and accustomed round of visit- 
ing and receiving visitors. It was no longer the pleas- 
ure, but the business of her life- The demands of so- 
ciety ! What slavery, what drudgery it had become 
to her ! She had outlived the triumph, the gratified 
vanity, the pleasing consciousness of acknowledged 
superiority ; but she had found no other resource, knew 
no other life. Excitement had become a necessity to 
her, consequently she could not withdraw from it. 
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It will hardly be credited that before the expiration 
of my first winter, I was forced to acknowledge to my- 
self that all enchantment had vanished. It was a rep- 
etition of the same nothingness. The chief zest in 
party-going after a few weeks was in dressing myself; 
but in dancing and the theatre I found inexhaustible 
delight. 

I suppose I can in no better way give an idea of my 
life and feelings at that time than by extracts from my 
journal. Aunt Rebecca requested me, as a favor to 
her, to write at least once a week a record of wliat I 
did, felt, and thought. To my shame perhaps, yet 
truth compels me to confess that the only spare time 
I had, that was not stolen from the hours of sleep and 
needful rest, was on Simday. 

My eye rests at this moment upon the first page of 
my diary, written after I had fainy entered upon the 
dissipations of the winter. 

JOURNAL. 

Sunday, — It rains, and I can't go to church. I 
don't know as I should go if it did not rain, for I am 
completely worn out, and need rest. Worn out with 
what ? Why, dressing and going to balls, dinner-par- 
ties, theatres, shopping, calls, entertaining gentlemen 
visitors, et caetera, et caetera. 

yz'.v, I was brought up with the impression that I 
ought to put away worldly thoughts from my mind on 
this day. I doubt if I had what would be called 
worldly thoughts before I came here. Fancies I had, 
and dreams, and undefined longings to know the world ; 
but surely I knew nothing of it. I don't think I shall 
ever regret having come here ; for I should never have 
been satisfied with our humdrum life at Eastfield with- 
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out having tried for myself what my step-father calls 
" the ways of the ungodly." Not that I admit for a 
moment the justice of that term of reproach, as applied 
to my friends here. Still I can't help the feeling that 
to prolong such a life to eternity would be undesira- 
ble. 1 can't help feeling that human beings, who must 
live forever, ought to have higher objects to live for. 
Nevertheless, I repeat I don't think I shall ever regi'et 
having come. 

I find my brain in a complete tangle when I try to 
decide, as a matter of conscience, whether, for in- 
stance, I ought or ought not to be writing about 
w^orldly things to-day. Worldly things are not of ne- 
cessity wicked things. How are we to draw the line ? 
This reminds me of a little anecdote of Aunt Content, 
dear soul ! and it strikes me that it is applicable to peo- 
ple in general, and just about as definite as many of 
the distinctions drawn by right-minded and excellent 
persons. 

I went with her to buy a bonnet at the milliner's in 
Eastfield. Her eye rested admiringly on one deco- 
rated with a long ostrich plume. It was to be her best 
bonnet, which means, she was to wear it to meeting on 
Sundays. Long she looked at it, turning it round and 
round delightedly, trying it on with a coquettish dip 
of her head fi'om side to side, a perfectly natural mo- 
tion, — I've caught myself doing it time and 9.j;?!n. 
Finally she took it off, and laid it down with a sigh. 
"Wall," said she, "it's mighty hard to draw the 
line, but I s'pose we must draw it somewheres, and I 
puts it at feathers, — so I guess I'll take this one ; " 
and she pointed out a bonnet covered with bows of 
yellow ribbon and artificial flowers. 

There's something so whimsical and unreasonable in 
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these distinctions that thev take awav from the dignity 
of the cause which they are intended to promote. 
Why are bows and artificial flowers less objectionable 
to be worn by Christians than an ostrich plume ? If 
anything, why should not the ostrich plume be pre- 
ferred, as a specimen of God's skill, instead of ribbons 
and flowers, which are man's device, imitations, and 
very often poor imitations, of his handiwork ? There's 
nothing for a human being to do, but to decide accord- 
ing to the light within. I put it to my conscience now. 
" Is it right or is it wrong for me to be writing in my 
journal ? " " Wrong," reply old traditions, and the 
teachings of the people at Eastfield. " Why wrong ? " 
asks the irrepressible individual consciousness within 
me. " Because Sunday is a holy day." " Is it then a 
sin, and do I convict myself of sin, by doing what it is 
wrong to think and write about ? " This is too knotty a 
point for my logic. I must draw the line somewhere. 
Well, like Aunt Content, *' I puts it at feathers." 

Suppose I put aside my journal, and sit down to 
think, or read some good book, since I cannot go to 
church. I am afraid I could not, by an effort of will, 
withdraw my thoughts from the particular channel in 
which they are inclined to flow this morning, and fix 
them on higher themes. 

Life has not yet brought trial and disappointment 
to me. Circumstances have not forced me to reflect 
seriously. No hard necessity compels me to exertion. 
No one in particular claims my sympathy. The little 
troubles of my life are but passing shadows. The 
natural joyousness of my heart has never been re- 
pressed, and I cannot force myself to be serious. I 
am happy, and gratefiil to God that I »am so. I know 
that my time of trial is to come, for I see it comes tg 
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everybody ; and when it is my turn to suffer, I hope 
I shall use and bear my troubles rightly, with God's 
grace helping me. 

Now, I do not intend to attempt any minute de- 
scription of any particular party or ball. These details 
I shall reserve to talk about. I have no genius for 
details. I take a wide sweep, and deal only in gen- 
eralities. The rooms are all brilliant, the guests all 
elegantly dressed, the ladies all fascinating, the gen- 
tlemen all polite, the suppers all magnificent, the 
compliments all silly, the attentions all flattering. 
My country awkwardness is wearing away, my na- 
tive wit grows every day sharper. I have ceased to 
blush when I am flattered, and receive the homage of 
the gentlemen as a matter of course. And I have 
learned thus much in one short month. 

The last grand ball which was " graced by my pres- 
ence" — I simply repeat the expression which was re- 
peated to me just fifteen times, by fifteen different gen- 
tlemen — was the most magnificent affair I have seen 
yet. Mrs. Sinclair had the sole ordering of my dress for 
the occasion, and I looked better than I supposed pos- 
sible. I paraded up and down before the long mirror 
in my dressing-room, and tried on my company airs. 
Doubtless if I were to try them on in Eastfield, I 
should be called affected. I don't plead guilty to the 
charge. They are company airs, that is all. One 
puts them on with one's company dress, and takes 
them off with the same. I laughed in my sleeve when 
I first looked round on a room full of simpering ladies ; 
but before I left, I was simpering with the rest. The 
simper is by no means peculiar to city society. Many 
a respectable matron, and many a silly girl, even in 
Eastfield, knows it by heart. I believe it comes by 
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instinct. I think it grows out of tjje want of some- 
thing to say. When 1 began to be conscious of sim- 
pering myself, I ceased to observe the simpering of 
others. 

I don't think ten people in the room acted natu- 
rally. I fancied it would be a very ridiculous farce if 
one could only stop one's ears and watch the gn'- 
macing and attitudinizing without hearing a sound ; so 
I slipped behind a screei?, and quite unobserved, as I 
supposed, put my fingers in my ears. The picture 
was too comical. I asked myself, " Are these harle- 
quins, or men and women ? " My step-father w^ould 
say, " Are they immortal souls ? " Now that is looking 
upon society in too solemn an aspect. I should be in- 
clined to retort, placing before me the vinegar aspect 
of some people I w^ot of, and ask the same question. I 
can as easily imagine an immortal soul looking smiling 
and happy as sour and solemn. 

Immortal souls don't eschew all enjoyment and 
mirth and wit, do they ? I should be very glad if 
every human soul could come forth naturally and 
truthfully. But I very much fear we should see faces 
not half so agreeable as those that simper around us. 

I said there were probably no more than ten people 
in that room who had not put on their company face, 
and assumed their company voice, with their company 
dress. Out of those ten I should single Mrs. Sinclair 
and Mr. Yorke as the most conspicuous for naturalness 
and entire self-possession. 

While I am writing on the subject of parties, I may 
as well note down a little incident, which ought per- 
haps to make me ashamed of my vanity and affectation, 
but only amuses me with its ridiculousness. 

After having surveyed myself in full costume before 
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the glass in my own room, I went down-stairs to wait 
for Mrs. Sinclair. As I entered the brilliantly lighted 
parlor, I was startled to perceive a lady in full dress 
advancing to meet me. Her face looked familiar, vet 
I could not recall where I had met her. Sh^ evidently 
knew me ; so I advanced with a smile of half recogni- 
tion, extending my hand. She extended hers at the 
same moment, and the next I was brought face to 
face with myself in the pier-glass. 

I had not time to congratulate myself upon being 
alone before I heard a suppressed laugh issuing from 
behind the heavy folds of the damask curtain at my 
right. 

" What a charming recognition, to be sure ! " ex- 
claimed Mr. Yorke, presenting himself with that pecul- 
iar smile, half good natured and half satirical, which 
I have often observed on his countenance. '' I trust 
my unexpected presence will be no restraint upon the 
free interchange of feminine courtesies. You were 
not aware that you had a rival so near at hand." 

" I am delighted as well as surprised to discover my 
counterpart, and to be able to pass an impartial judg- 
ment upon myself," I said. " It is not often that we 
can ' see ourselves as others see us ; ' but this instance 
has not only proved the possibility of doing it, but the 
fact that I have reason to be better pleased with my- 
self since seeing myself with unprejudiced eyes. In- 
deed, I had no suspicion that I could look so well. I 
hope I shall make as agreeable an impression on my 
friends as on the mirror." 

" Without doubt you will and do ; and I only wish 
I could have been in the place of the fortunate being 
to whom you gave so cordial a welcome," he replied, 
in an earnest manner. " I would give, I don't know 
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how many years of life, to be met with such a beam- 
ing smile. But tell me, — be fair now, as though you 
were at the confessional, — were you deceived, or were 
you just trying on your part of this evening's perform- 
ance ? " 

" To speak truly, then, I was really deceived. I 
did not know myself. But I am half minded to be 
vexed with you for asking the question, and for daring 
to intimate that I ever study my part." 

" Yet I know you do. Company airs and graces 
don't come by instinct, though I acknowledge women, 
for the most part, have a readiness in acquiring them 
truly wonderful, and I may add truly admirable." 

" I know you are quizzing me ; but fortunately I am 
too well satisfied with myself to be annoyed. I dare 
say I appear affected. I am affected ; but by and by, 
when company airs become habitual, they will fit well. 
I shall be adapted to them, and they to me ; and then 
I can move about gracefully and unconsciously, as 
Mrs. Shiclair does." 

" Mind now, I am not finding fault with you," he re- 
plied good-humoredly. " There's no necessity for you 
to make apologies for yourself. Can't you believe me 
when I say it is all very right and proper, as well as 
very pretty and graceful ? Good manners must be 
learned conventionally, and according to the most ap- 
proved standards. But then, to be perfectly irresistible, 
there must be something behind, superior to all con- 
ventionalities. I don't think, in your intercourse with 
the world, you will lose that." 

" If you mean truth, I hope I shall not. But some- 
times I am afraid I shall. I don't think it would be 
difficult, and I fear that many people find it only too 
easy. But why are you in an undress ? Aren't you 
going with us ? " I asked. 
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" I am not," he replied. " From henceforth I es- 
chew parties. To me they are positively a bore, 
except an occasional dinner-party with just the right 
number, and just the right sort of people. I've done 
with such vanities as dancing and flirting." 

" You will be very much missed," I said ; " at least, 
I shall miss you." 

" I am glad of that, but there will be plenty to fill 
my place. I ought, by good right, to make way for 
younger men. Now, there's young Sheridan, a dash- 
ing fine fellow, and generous as a lord. The lady who 
smiles on him, and whom he seeks to win, is a fortunate 
being. I caution you. Miss Maggie, don't flirt too se- 
riously with Sheridan. He is a noble-hearted fellow. 
I wouldn't see him made unhappy by a woman he 
really fancied, for a good deal. As for Gregory, let 
loose all youi' weapons ; he is proof against them all. 
You may think, because I tell you this, that it is worth 
your while to try. So it might be, if the game were 
worth the candle. By the way, what occult wisdom 
lies in that old adage ? I never fully understood the 
meaning of it." 

" I am sure I don't know ; but I would prefer to 
understand why you dissuade me from undertaking to 
bring down Mr. Gregory. I never thought of trying 
it before, but now I am quite set upon it. Wouldn't 
it be a ' feather in my cap,' if I succeeded ? " 

" Not a bit of it. But vou never will succeed." 

" If you dare me to do it, I shall be only the more 
detemiined to try. I suppose I ought to be much 
obliged to you for the profound interest you manifest 
in my flirtations. How if I should take it into my 
head to try my batteries on you ? " 

" I advise you not. I know you too well ever to be 
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taken in by you. Besides, you have let the occasion 
slip. I am off in a week, to be absent the remainder 
of the winter. My last word of caution is, Don't tri- 
fle with Sheridan." 

" Why not fall in love with him, if he is all you 
paint ? '* 

" Why not, to be sure ? only don't flirt with him. 
Don't advance to meet him the next time he calls, 
with that irresistible look and manner, unless you are 
really delighted to see him. And if you are, well — I 
don't know as I have any right to complain or feel bad 
about it, do you ? Jealousy would be very unbecom- 
ing in an old fellow like me. Heaven forefend, that 
I should take on jealousy now, after having lived so 
many years with never a twinge to disturb the even 
tenor of my life ! '' 

" I don't see any reason why you should take on 
anything of the kind where I am concerned. Didn't 
you appoint your own conditions when you first de- 
clared yourself my fiiend ? Didn't you ask me always 
to look upon you in the light of an elder brother ? " 

" Confound it I I believe I did." 

" And didn't I promise to do so ? " 

" Truly you did." 

" Then whatever I do outside of that, where other 
men are concerned, is my own affair, isn't it ? " 

" Well, as I hear Mrs. Sinclair's step on the stairs, 
we must leave that question unanswered, to be re- 
peated again perhaps at a future day. Till then you 
abide by the promise I exacted from you. I may hold 
for the present the enviable prerogative of brotherly 
regard." 

" What I not dressed ? " exclaimed Mrs. Sinclair, ^.s 
she entered. " You are not going to back out -«t the 
last moment ? " 
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" Most assuredly I am," replied Mr. Yorke, ** and 
herewith bid you good evening." 

" How provoking ! " exclaimed Mrs. Sinclair. " I 
never knew so obstinate a man ! " She spoke in a half 
disappointed and decidedly irritated voice ; and I ob- 
served in her manner throughout the evening an ab- 
straction and depression which I had never noticed 
before. I wondered — 
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CHAPTER XV. 



JOURNAL CONTINUED. 



A LONG gap in my journal. The last word written 
therein was wondered. I wonder now what it was 
that excited my wonder then. The truth is, I am in a 
constant state of wonderment at all I see and hear and 
learn of life. I wonder more than all at this present 
moment what has come over Mrs. Sinclair. I suppose 
time will unravel the mystery in season for me to be- 
gin a new wonder. 

I was interrupted in my journalizing that Sunday 
by a call from Laura Thirkield. Sunday is her special 
holiday, and she always pays me a visit of an hoUr or 
more in my own room, after church in the afternoon. 

She broke in upon one state of wonderment, only to 
throw me into another and deeper. She talked to me 
about herself. I love Laura, but she almost terrifies 
me sometimes with her vehemence. When she does 
talk about personal matters and feelings, every word 
makes an impression. I started her ofi* on that day by 
asking how she got on with her pupils. 

She replied that she supposed she did as well as any 
one could do a work which they disliked. "I hate 
teaching," she continued ; " and what is still more un- 
womanly, I suppose, I am not fond of children. I pity 
every child, particularly every girl, that is bom into 
the world. If I ever have children, I pray they may 
all be boys." 
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" But," I said innoeently, and speaking from my 
own experience, " giris have a very nice time." 

"You are welcome to think so," she replied. 
" Doubtless you have had a good T;ime thus far ; but I, 
who have .never had a good time, must beg to differ 
with you. Besides, I plume myself somewhat upon 
my penetration ; and as a looker-on in society, I have 
come to the conclusion that the majority of girls and 
women don't have a good time. Take, for example, a 
girl who is handsome and rich, even supposing her to 
be amiable and kindly disposed. How she is tried and 
tormented by the stings and frets of her girl compan- 
ions ! And then the poor and plain girl, who can't be 
amiable if she tries, — and very few can, for poverty 
and ugliness are not conducive to sweet temper, — what 
sort of enjoyment is hers? Nor is the case much better 
if she is poor and pretty ; for you may be quite sure she 
will be pecked at by every homely girl of her acquaint- 
ance. No, you may take my word for it. Women 
and girls are to be pitied ; and why there should be so 
many more of them born into the world than there are 
men, passes my comprehension." 

" But you have a good time now, haven't you ? " I 
asked. " Mrs. Sinclair is a true friend to you." 

" I will answer that question by asking another, 
which I beg you will answer truthftilly if at all: 
Would you be happy in my place ? But I won't force 
you to answer ; for you can't know how you would feel 
if you were in my place, nor can you understand pre- 
cisely what my place is. You know I am here earning 
my living by teaching two little girls to read, write, 
and cipher, keeping their clothes in order, and walk- 
ing out with them once a day. I do this because I 
have no other alternative ; but do you think with my 
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abilities, my education, my tremendous energy, that I 
can be satisfied with simply -doing this ? I have a 
comfortable home. I have many luxuries ; but do you 
think I can enjoy them and forget my family at East- 
field, who have no luxuries, — not even comforts ? I 
know I have talent, and with it I have ambition. I 
feel capable of doing more, but I have no opportunity. 
1 have every motive to improve the talents God has 
given me to the utmost, and to make them the means 
of helping and elevating my family ; but I cannot take 
the first step, because of poverty and because I am a 
girl. If I were a young man, I would go into the 
world and struggle alongside of my fellow-men ; but I 
am a woman, and I must sit still, chafing and discon- 
tented ; and I can't help it. Society, custom, every- 
thing seems to conspire against a woman who has 
power and energy, and wants a larger field to work in. 
You can't understand what it is to feel every day and 
hour the dissatisfaction, the discontent, in doing next to 
nothing when you have the will and the capacity to do 
so much." 

" Can't I help you ? " I asked, with a consciousness of 
utter inability. " I will tell you," I added, " a bright 
thought strikes me : Mr. Yorke is the one who could 
help you. I know how highly he esteems you; he 
nught suggest something better." 

She smiled bitterly. " Mr. Yorke is a very good 
man, and if, as you say, he esteems me, I am very 
grateful ; but he wouldn't trouble himself, nor would I 
ask it of him. I shall not ask help ; I shall do what I 
am now doing as faithfully as I know how ; but my heart 
will never let me rest satisfied with this, while those I 
love need so much. I shall stay where I am, and do my 
duty as well as I can. I never intend to shirk that. 
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But I will not be bound to any one. In this world we 
must look out for oui'selves. People who are ambi- 
tious can't sit down contentedly in a peck measure, 
and a wide world outside. They mustn't be over sen- 
sitive to what others may say or think of them, if they 
once make up their mind to a thing. I believe we all 
have our destinies pretty much in our own hands. I 
intend to act as though that were the case. I expect 
to be thwarted, and to meet with disappointment after 
disappointment; but if I must fail, it shall never be 
through lack of effort. You, who have had every 
good dropped in your path so far, without trying and 
without labor ; who have no wants beyond the present, 
and, if you had, would probably need only to express a 
wish to have it fulfilled ; you, so pretty and attractive 
that without any effort of your own you win all hearts, 
— you cannot conceive of such a life as mine, such a 
determined will, such a settled purpose to accomplish 
something and to be something in the world. Do you 
suppose that I can sit down here year after year and 
teach A B C's ? " 

" Ah, if I only could ! I know I should be happier. 
Haven't I seen enough wretchedness growing out of 
disappointed ambition ? I need only look at home. 
Don't I know what a history of disappointment and 
cruel injustice my poor father's life is ? And I am 
just like him. Still I can't grow wise by his experi- 
ence. I can't ; I must work out my own salvation ; and 
if I fail and live to be the wreck he is, still I must do 
it. God knows it is the only way I can grow wise. 
Why can't I be satisfied with an humble sphere, like 
my sister ? I worship her. I look upon her as but little 
lower than the angels. Her spirit of self-sacrifice is 
perfectly sublime, and yet it don't help me or anybody 
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else. It don't lift me up out of the slough. God gives 
some folks grace to bear, and others courage to work. 
Some He clothes with quiet submission, and others He 
permits to be impatient and restless, — all for some 
good purpose, I suppose. Somebody must climb the 
mountain, while others sit down quietly in the valley. 
I am one that must climb. My sister is like Mary sit- 
ting at the feet of Jesus." 

" You have never told me anything about your sis- 
ter. I wish I knew more of her, and of all of you," I 
said, timidly, for I was afraid of appearing inquisitive. 
" I tried, when we were schoolmates," I continued, 
** to be intimate with you, but you always repulsed 
me, at least I thought you did. I may have been 
mistaken." 

** No, you were not mistaken," she replied. " I did 
repulse you, in a measure. Not because I did not love 
you or wish for a friend ; but I could not reciprocate 
your kindness. I did not go to your home familiarly, 
because I could not ask you to mine. I could not do 
it. I was too proud." 

" But is not that confessing a weakness ? " I asked. 
** You knew that I liked you for yourself." 

" That may be ; but I knew also that all your life 
you had been accustomed to pleasant and tasteful sur- 
roundings. I knew you could not help being shocked 
at the barrenness, the almost squalidness, which our 
four walls inclosed. To be a pauper is to have a cer- 
tain independence of the world ; but the degrading con- 
ditions of poverty to those who have education, taste, 
a love of beautiful things, — who feel the grating and 
jarring of the domestic machinery, always out of order 
and no means of setting it right ; the discords of tem- 
pers harassed and tried and out of tune, wearing upon 
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natures strung, as the pojt says, ' to fine issues,' and 
yet condemned to wear themselves out in vain efforts 
to bring the broken strings into harmony, — these are 
some of the trials of poverty which are easiest borne 
alone." 

"But you permitted Mrs. Sinclair to visit you at 
your own house, and excluded me. The contrast 
must have been greater between her surroundings and 
yours than between yours and mme, for I was not 
brought up amidst luxuries." 

" And do you want to know why she was admitted, 
and you not ? " she inquired. 

" I do," I replied. 

" Then I will tell you what perhaps you never knew 
before. Mrs. Sinclair was not always what we see her 
now. She knows what poverty is by experience. 
She was poor when she married Mr. Sinclair. Has she 
never told you anything of her early history ? " 

" Never." 

"I am sure I am not betraying confidence. She 
will tell you any time if you ask her ; but, even if she 
does, you won't be able to comprehend the life I de- 
scribe. She was able to comprehend it in part by her 
own early experience ; and she understands me, because 
she has only to look into her own heart to read mine." 

" Do you mean to say that you are alike in charac- 
ter? " I asked with surprise ; for, long as I had known 
them both, I had never seen the least similarity. How 
could I have done so ? I felt at that moment that in 
reality I knew little more than the outward lives of 
either of them. 

" I mean to say just so," Laura replied. " I see 
your look of surprise and incredulity. Nevertheless 
we are alike. Ask her if we are not. And then let 
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me give you another surprise. Mrs. Sinclair knew my 
mother years and years ago, when my father was in a 
high position, and hers was on the lowest round of the 
ladder. 

*' * So we go up, up, up. 

And so we go down, down, down ; 
So we go backwards and forwards, 
And so we go round, round, round.' 

But then you must know there are people who, when 
they are up, don't choose to remember that they ever 
were down." 

" I am all amazement," I exclaimed. " I seem to 
be listening to a fairy story. It is strange she never 
told me anything about her early acquaintance with 
you." 

" Did you ever ask her ? Of course you never did. 
Well, ask her some time, and she will tell you all you 
care to know. Tell her how much I have already 
said. She will not be vexed." 

" But if she understands your nature, can't she help 
you in the way you most need help ? " 

" She has done the best she can now. I thank her 
for it. She knows I am not satisfied, nor does she 
blame me. Her friendship has done much for me ; but, 
as I said before, no person or persons can help me to 
what I reach up to. It is my destiny to climb, and 
climb I must." 

" But what to reach ? " I asked. " You must 
have some definite object before you." 

"I have," she replied. "I cannot tell you or 
any one my necessities, or explain my motives. You 
could not sympathize with them. Certain things ap- 
pear desirable to you, and you would be very glad to 
possess them ; but you do not care enough for them to 
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work and struggle with all your life and soul to attain 
them. The probability is, you will have them without 
much effort of your own. But if you can't attain the 
best and highest, you will make yourself contented 
with the next best. All this from no superior virtue in 
you. I am not flattering you on that score. It is a 
matter of temperament ; and my temperament is to- 
tally different. What I wish to attain, I would put 
forth every effort to attain. I look only at the one 
end, and am ready to put my whole hfe into the work. 
I can't be contented with the next best. If I am dis- 
appointed once, I shall try again, and so on to the end 
of the chapter, or until, like my poor father, I have no 
heart or courage left; and when that time comes, I 
pray God I may die." 

"You positively fatigue and depress me," I said, 
" with this tremendous idea of work and struggle to- 
wards something, I don't know what. How do you 
ever sleep at night with this everlasting aspiration and 
this wearing discontent? I begin to think I must be 
an idiot, a thorough imbecile. The very thought of 
such an interminable climbing and reaching after some- 
thing wearies me. What is the defect in me, that I 
am so satisfied with life ? " 

Laura laughed. When she laughs, it is, like every- 
thing else she does, with her whole soul. To see her 
then, no one could imagine she was ever imhappy. 
*' I am sure," I continued, " you have made some 
great mistake, or else you have got into a morbid habit 
of exaggerating the trials, as well as the aspirations of 
life. What do they amount to, after all, these degrad- 
ing conditions of poverty, as you call them ? " 

I shall never forget the change which came over 
her countenance, the intense concentration of her look, 
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as she repKed to my thoughtless question. "You 
think," she said, " that perhaps I exaggerate. I can 
forgive you, for your views of life are one-sided. You 
may think mine are. I should like to draw a picture 
for you of a being I knew years ago, — not many 
years, although they seem to me a life-time when I 
look back over the changes and disappointments and 
cares which lie between this time and that. I should 
like to show you a beautiful picture, the angel of my 
young dreams. I wish you could see her as I remem- 
ber her — as every one remembers her who ever saw 
her : brought up in the lap of luxury, sheltered from 
every storm, adorned with everything that taste could 
devise and wealth purchase, her every wish gratified, 
every faculty cultivated to its utmost, surrounded by a 
circle of admiring friends — herself its greatest orna- 
ment, worshipped by a proud father, idolized by the 
fondest and most tender of mothers, the beloved of all. 
Before her opened a happy future ; for one who was 
believed worthy, if any human being could be worthy 
of her love, had won her heart, and she looked for- 
ward, as only such a tender, loving nature can, to a 
fixture of domestic bUss. And when you see her as I 
saw and knew her once, I would like to show her to 
you where and as she is now. I would like, if I were 
able, to show you the whole picture — not the outside 
alone : wealth, friends, family, lover, all swept away ; 
her sensitive nature wounded at every turn ; her tastes, 
her habits, her affections, turned into sources of suffer- 
ing ; helpless old age clinging to her, and mutely sup- 
plicating for comforts which were once necessities, but 
which now are simply luxuries, which must be gone 
without ; still more helpless youth clinging to her, and 
asking food for mind and for faculties that will fit 
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them for the work of the world, which she can only 
give by robbing herself of the rest and food that na- 
tiure demands ; and then when all is given, and all is 
done, to look around and see only how much remains 
that she cannot do ; to see her sit night after night, 
with fingers and brains alike busy, worn to a shadow, 
yet always calling herself well ; sleepless, that she may 
make the pillow soft for those she loves, to sleep 
soundly ; companionless, for she has no time for the 
interchange of friendship ; her hands hard and knotted 
with household toil, her eyes hollow with vigik, her 
lithe form bent with labor too hard for her ; no time to 
nurse her own ailments ; or if at intervals she breaks 
down and sits helpless with the pains that she cannot 
conquer, she hasn't even the poor luxury of being able 
to give up to physical suffering, because of the sleep- 
less consciousness of duties that are waiting for her. 
She must be up and doing ; not one of all her early as- 
sociations left to her ; no hope, unless by a miracle, that 
there will come any change. If I could make you look 
on all this through my eyes and with my feelings, you 
would not think I exaggerate. This is the kind of pov- 
erty that people in general don't understand, — to want 
to work, to feel within you a power rusting out for lack . 
of opportunity, for lack of tools to work with. O! 
don't let me talk about it. If anything ought to be 
sacred from the intrusion of the world, it is poverty of 
this kind, — poverty which people are educated to feel, 
but not to conquer. Do you think God ordains it, and 
that we should sit down contented, without trying to 
better our condition ? I tell you patience under such 
circumstances is not a virtue. I don't w^ant to rest. 
I won't sit down while there is strength in me to work, 
while I have talents that I can cultivate, and energy 
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to cany out my purposes. I may have made some 
great mistake. Yes, possibly I have ; but it has not 
been the mistake of weakness or idleness. Time will 
show.' I am willing to do the least, while at the same 
time I shall always be looking beyond for something 
better, something larger, something that will fill my 
soul ; and when I can cease to work for those I love, 

! I pray God that I may die." 

" Poor Laura," I said tenderly, for I felt more 
than ever drawn to her, " forgive me that I hurt your 
feelings. I wish I could help you." 

" I believe you ; you cannot, however, except by 
loving me and bearing with me. I know I am not 
lovable. I told you that long ago. There are two 
sides to my character. One is unselfish and noble ; 
the other is petty and mean. I am capable of great 
self-sacrifice, and the meanest and smallest of jealousies 
and suspicions. There is a perpetual warfare within 
me, and I fear sometimes that the contest is doubtful. 

1 fear that the petty, the malignant, the spiteful, may 
triumph in the end. My only hope for myself is in 
the efficacy of my mother's dying prayer for me, and 
my sister's saint-like example. I cannot pray for my- 
self. I am too faithless, now. O, the years I poured 
out my very soul in prayers that God would open up 
some way for me to help my poor father ! Instead of 
which, one after another of the props of his old age 
were taken from him ; little by little his strength of 
mind and body gave way. Once in a while a hope 
seemed to dawn, and we all sat under its smile, and 
congratulated each other that the way was opening ; 
and suddenly it set in disappointment. We have some- 
times lived months of suspense afler having made 
some application for an office or position which would 
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give my poor father occupation and remuneration, even 
if only a pittance, that he might feel a self-respect 
among men, and be brought into companionship with 
his kind. As long as we had the least foundation for 
hope we built upon it ; we thought of nothing else. O, 
the long days in which we planned what we would do 
if only this and that venture we had sent out should 
bring success to our hopes! But it never did. All 
our scheming and planning ended ahke in disappoint- 
ment, until we had no heart left. And all this time 
we could do nothing. Whichever way we turned, it 
seemed as though a great blank wall rose between us 
and every eflfort. We were not idle a moment ; our 
brains were wrought up to feverish anxiety, always 
looking out for some good, something to do. Night 
after night, when the children were in bed, my sister 
and myself used to sit up and try to help each other to 
some new suggestion. Meanwhile I was studying to 
keep up with my class at Miss Parsons's school, and 
scarcely knew the blessing of a night's sleep. Do you 
wonder I had no desire to make friends ? 

" Yet, with all these trials, the longings of youth 
could not be quenched. I did not see the justice which 
shut me out from all the "enjoyments of society. I had 
and I have a passionate craving for all beautiftil things. 
Would you expect me to be amiable and pious, with 
my whole mental being in a condition of doubt and 
distrust, and almost of rebellion against God? But 
I won't go on in this strain. I am comparatively happy, 
because I look upon my life here as a stepping-stone 
to something better ; and I am more contented since I 
see those who have everything to enjoy, almost as dis- 
satisfied as myself. You alone, of all whom I meet, 
seem truly happy ; and yet I do not envy you." 
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"I tldnk," said I, "the secret of my happiness 
must be because of my shallow capacity. I have never 
lived very deeply ; of course I have never suffered 
deeply. I suppose Mr. Penfold would put on a long 
fiu», and tell me my turn would come. Doubtless it 
will come ; but isn't it as well for me to wait until it 
does ? " 

" You are right. * Sufficient imto the day is the 
evil thereof.' I have found that to be true. I be- 
lieve there lies within me somewhere, almost too deep 
to be of much present comfort, but still I l)elieve there 
is within my soul a belief in God, and an effort to 
trust in his wisdom, which in the end may work out my 
salvation. But at the same time I believe there will 
be some pretty hard battles between the inward belief 
and the outward life, before they come into harmony." 

" You may yet marry somebody you love very 
much," I suggested. 

" I never expect to marry for love," she replied. 
'* I can't say I expect to marry at all, and yet I may ; 
but it is impossible that it should be for love." 

" But you wouldn't marry without love ? '* I asked. 

**Yes, I would," she said, with an expression of 
perfect candor. 

" I hope not for money," I added. 

*' If I give up the love, I must have some equiva- 
lent," she replied. " It may jar against your very 
romantic ideas to hear what I have to say ; but since 
you seem desirous to make my acquaintance, you may 
as well understand me. I don't wish to mislead any- 
body, or give any of my would-be friends an impres- 
sion that I am better than I appear. I made a vow to 
myself, when I was quite a child, that I never would 
speak, think, or act a lie, and I never have. I have a 
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perfect right to conceal as much of my inner life as I 
think best for expediency ; but that is precious little. 
I would rather act out my nature, and I generally do 
so. I know I cannot marry for love. There is one 
obstacle in the way of my doing this, which makes it 
an impossibility. At least it seems so now. We don't 
know how we may change. I am not over anxious to 
maiTy at all : consequently I shan't be likely to throw 
myself on a poor man and drag him down ; neither 
could anything tempt rae to marry a man I did not re- 
spect ; neither would I marry a man I respected if he 
was poor and inefficient. In all my plans of the future, 
others are involved whose welfare and happiness is the 
ruling motive of my life. Therefore I wish to be in a 
position to help them. It is impossible for me, with 
my experience of poverty, to have any romantic no- 
tions of love in a cottage. I don't believe there is any 
romance in poverty, in whatever light you may view 
it ; and I believe persistent poverty is the destruction 
of all romance. I believe poverty is an evil to be 
fought against until either it or you are vanquished. I 
do not intend to accept it ; and I don't believe it is a 
divine appointment, to be used as a discipline, while 
one has strength and courage to oppose it. Therefore, 
if I marry, in the first place I shall require a man 
whom I can respect, and a man who can respect me. 
There is such a sort of masculine energy about me 
that I know the common run of men would not fall in 
love with me ; and yet I believe there are men who 
might love me even as I am. I know that I do not 
fascinate men. I have had no time or heart to culti- 
vate the feminine graces, and yet I don't despise them. 
Mind now, I say the truth to you, I not only don't 
despise them, but I admire them. When I see them 
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in Mrs. Sinclair and in you, I feel within myself how 
peculiarly charming and womanly they are. I don't 
wonder that men are captivated by them. But they 
were not taught in the school in which I was forced to 
study ; and the lessons I was compelled to learn there, 
pretty effectually crush out all such graces." 

" I think you don't see yourself as others see you," 
I said, interrupting her. " I find a good many of the 
feminine graces in you, and you can lay claim to more 
personal beauty than one girl in a hundred can boast 
of. Mr. Yorke says so too. He says you have one of 
the finest faces he ever saw." 

She colored crimson, and her dark eyes became 
suffused ; but the next moment she took up the old 
strain, and, with something of a contemptuous smile, 
said, " I thank Mr. Yorke for his good opinion. He 
likes to be singular, and in calling me good-looking, he 
certainly is singular. I might be good-looking under 
certain circumstances ; that is, people might think so, 
but I don't think the admiration of the crowd will be 
likely to turn my head. I believe I've talked out. I 
seem to have lost all spirit to go on." 

" Don't say so," I urged. " I can't let you off with- 
out a description of the man you could marry. He 
must be one whom you respect, and who respects you. 
Now please go on." 

" And one who has the magnetism to call out that 
hidden life which unfavorable outward conditions has 
repressed ; one who has faith that there is something 
in me to love, who will not call my hardness selfish- 
ness, or my want of geniality coldness. It must be 
one who has suffered and struggled ; it must be one 
one who has not labored and buffeted with misfortune 
for self-aggrandizement. I wish to marry a man who 
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lias money, but who has earned it. Only such men 
are really generous. Many are lavish, spending on 
themselves, throwing away thousands ; but those who 
have vanquished poverty, and achieved pecuniary in- 
dependence, know best how to be generous. I would 
know what a man had been to his mother, his sisters, 
his friends, before I pronounced him generous. A 
man may be profuse in his own expenditure, and yet 
the most mean, the most ungenerous of men. There 
are some men who, beginning with nothing, amass a 
fortune by little savings and constant accumulations ; 
and all the while their souls have grown narrower and 
narrower. There are other men who grow rich by 
giving. The world in general don't believe that ; but 
our Lord did, when He said, ' Give, and it shall be 
given to you ; good measure, pressed down and run- 
ning over, shall men give into your bosom.' I believe 
it. Do you think I should care to go out in the world 
and work, and struggle for myself alone, if I didn't 
wish to give ? Do you think, when I rail against pov- 
erty, it is because I can't bear to do without luxuries, 
or covet them for myself alone ? It is to give, that I 
would strive to get ; and a man or women who doesn't 
love to give, and to do for others, is the poorest of 
the poor. Defend me from a poor rich man ! I will 
never marry such a one." 

" I am afraid the free heart makes a lean purse," I 
said. 

" Not always, not as a matter of course," she re- 
plied. " I shall not marry until I find the ' liberal 
hand that maketh rich ; ' and with such a one I could 
be happy to live and work, and living and working 
together, we should grow to love each other." 

" Mr. Yorke is just such a man," I exclaimed. 
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" Mrs. Sinclair says that almost all his large means he 
spends on others. She says there is no end to the 
generous deeds he does ; that he has lifted up every 
member of his family ; that he helps poor artists, poor 
school-teachers, individuals whom nobody else helps ; 
and she says, too, that the world never half did him 
justice. Now if you could meet another Mr. Yorke, 
might it not be possible for you to marry for love ? " 

Again her cheek burned crimson. " And why an- 
other Mr. Yorke ? " she asked. " Why not that one ? 
I don't believe there is another." 

A thought flashed upon me. I did not answer for a 
moment, but kept repeating her words. "Why not 
that one ? " Ah I why not ? I felt sick at heart. She 
did not believe there was another. Nor did I. Did 
he love her ? Did she love him ? What was it to me ? 
She broke the silence. 

" When another Mr. Yorke crosses my path, I may 
believe in love," she said ; " but until that time, I be- 
lieve in work, and leave the romance of life to you." 

I thanked her. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

I HAVE many times decided to lay aside the journal 
from which I have already made copious extracts, and 
adopt a narrative style ; but I find my memory so defi- 
cient, retaining as it does only a general impression of 
the incidents of my first winter in society, that unless 
I were to pass over it very hastily, I must continue as 
I began, to glean, from the pages at my hand, passages 
wliich seem to me most worthy of note. 

It is so pleasant to me to review these pages, and 
revive memories almost extinguished by time, and half 
buried under the accumulations of a varied experience, 
that possibly I may be tempted to dwell upon them 
too long. I fear also that I may be misled into believ- 
ing that what contains so much of interest for myself, 
must of necessity be interesting to others, and that I 
may thus fall into the garrulous habit peculiar to most 
old people. If I do, there is no reason why my read- 
ers, if I am so fortunate as to have any, may not skip. 
It is a privilege I always take myself; and I must con- 
fess that in all my novel-reading, I have met with but 
few books which I had patience to read through with- 
out occasionally turning over a page here and there 
with a very cursory glance at its contents. 

Ai^ if, after my book is finished, any reader should 
chanbe to come to the end without having the least 
conc^tion what it is all about, or why I should have 
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taken the trouble to write it, I can only say to such, it 
was no trouble at all to write it; and I should be very 
much chagrined to learn that any one who found it a 
trouble should follow my story to the end. It is diffi- 
cult — indeed, I believe it to be impossible — to impart 
freshness of detail to events and feelings long gone by. 
For this reason I prefer giving the account of them as 
they affected me at the time, and continue my extracts. 

JOURNAL. 

I have just returned from a visit to a young friend 
of Mrs. Sinclair's, who is soon to be married. Being 
very intimate with the family, Mrs. Sinclair and myself 
were shown into the apartment where the grand work 
and display was going on of making and arranging 
the bridal outfit. 

Some half-dozen seamstresses were busy with their 
needles; and in addition to what was being done at 
home, there were quantities of work piled up in differ- 
ent places, which had been done abroad. Certainly 
provision had been made for the full measure of mor- 
tal life, so far as clothes would be needed. I was in a 
complete state of bewilderment, having never seen so 
many garments, and of such a gorgeous description, 
collected together. 

The only person who seemed totally uninterested, 
and who exhibited no appearance of pleasure, was the 
young bride elect. Her mother was in a perfect 
ecstasy of excitement, and really one might infer that 
she was the person most interested. 

After we left the house, I inquired of Mrs. Sinclair 
the reason of Miss Gertrude's utter indifference, and as 
I conceived it, absolute ingratitude. • 

She had not observed it ; but she said, if it was as I 
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affirmed, the reason probably grew out of indifference 
to the affianced husband. 

" Is it possible," I inquired, " that the poor girl is 
going to marry a man she doesn't love ? How can 
her mother permit it ? " 

" Permit it I " she repeated, with a smile of con- 
tempt. " Why, she made the match. She compels it ; 
and in order to bring it about, she broke off her daugh- 
ter's connection with a young man whom she had loved 
for years." 

" One not worthy of her ? " 1 asked. 

" One in every way worthy, but lacking wealth 
and what we are pleased to call social position." 

" How cruel — how despicable I " I exclaimed with 
indignation. 

" Not so fast, my dear, not so fast," replied Mrs. Sin- 
clair. " You don't look at the matter from the right 
point of view, or rather you take a very one-sided 
view of it. Let me try to enlighten your darkness 
and ignorance. Gertrude Gray has been educated to 
every luxury and extravagance. She has never been 
taught one useful accomplishment, by which expres- 
sion I simply mean that she has no practical ability to 
do anything that we call work. She has not the least 
grain of common sense to apply to the common affairs 
of life. With the best intentions in the world, she 
would be incapable of practicing the least economy. 
She does not know the value of money, only how to 
spend it. With an amiable disposition, and one of the 
kindest hearts in the world, she would nevertheless be 
a perfect incubus on a man who had to make his own 
way in life and cherish her as she has been accustomed 
to be cherished. Knowing all this, how could her 
mother, in conscience, sacrifice her to a sentimental 
idea ? " 
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"Is love, then, a sentimental idea ? " I asked. ** Is 
there nothing real but money and position ? " 

" It is a sentimental idea, that one so brought pp, 
so permeated with an artificial atmosphere, a life in 
which luxury is a necessity, can be happy and satisfied 
in the ungenial conditions of toil and privation." 

" I thought love, real love, could fill the place of 
all these outward things," I replied timidly. I Was 
almost ashamed to confess my unsophisticated and ro- 
mantic ideas of love in a cottage. For the moment, 
life seemed stripped of its illusions, and love, a very 
commonplace affair. I suppose I experienced for a 
moment what grows to be the habitual state of mind 
among the worldly wise. I even found myself, as we 
walked on in silence, actually weighing the advantages 
and disadvantages of marriage with love and poverty, 
and indifference with worldly prosperity. Despite my 
poetical idea, I was not quite sure that I might not 
waver, if the two alternatives were presented me. So 
easily do some natures slip into luxury and self-indul- 
gence. 

I don't know what Mrs. Sinclair was thinking about ; 
but we walked on in silence for some distance, when 
she turned to me suddenly and said, "Mark my 
words. That proud worldly woman, that most un- 
natural mother, will reap some time as she has sown. 
Sometimes, in my religious moods, — I have such 
moods, although my life may not seem to you to be 
much influenced by them, — I apply to that false, artifi- 
cial woman a certain text, somewhere in the Bible, — 
I read it long ago and remembered it ever since, — 
* Like a hungry man who dreameth, and behold, he 
eateth, and awaketh, and his soul is empty.' So shall 

we worldly people find when we awake, if we ever do 
11 
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awake — so I think sometimes shall I awake ; so rather 
have I already awakened, and found that mt/ said is 
empty, *^ 

'* You awake to such a sad truth as that ! " I ex- 
claimed. " How can you say your soul is empty, 
who give so much, and yet always have so much left 
to give ? " 

" Give, child ! What do I give that is of any value, 
of any real value, to a human being ? " 

'' Much," I replied, — " much to me, much to all 
those around you." 

" I wish I could believe you," she said sadly. 
" What can I, out of my barren life, have to give away, 
except it may be an example for others to shun ? " 

" You are low-spirited to-day," I said soothingly. 

" Yes and every day," she added. 

" Mr. Yorke will soon be back again," I continued, 
thinking to present some pleasant anticipation, which 
might divert her mind from its gloomy ideas. *' I 
think we all miss Mr. Yorke. He seems so like 
one of the family, and, although he is peculiar, he is so 
very kind and thoughtftil, and cheerful too, for my 
part I am getting sadly impatient for him to come 
back." 

" You miss him, then, do you ? " she asked, at the 
same moment fixing her eyes upon my face so intently 
as to bring the color to my cheeks. " Ah, you need 
not answer. I see you do, and so do I ; but for all 
that, I do not see how his return will make this void 
in my soul less a void. No, my dear child, I cannot 
shut out from my soul the great fact that I am grow- 
ing old, and what once seemed to fill my life satisfies 
me no longer^, But here we are at home, — at home." 
She repeated the words two or three times, asif uncon- 
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scions of my presence ; and then, turning to me with 
that soft, tender look in her eyes which I never saw 
in any eyes but hers, she added, " It ought to be 
enough for me that I have a home to go to. I am 
afraid I have not looked in the right direction for some- 
thing to satisfy this hunger. I dreamed that I was eat- 
ing, when I tried one thing after another outside of 
home, and now I awake, and my soul is empty. 
From this moment it shall be otherwise, God help- 
ing me.'' 

The servant just at that moment opened the door. 
Mr. Yorke advanced to meet us fi*om the drawing- 
room. Why should my heart have throbbed so vio- 
lently ? Why should my cheek have turned crimson ? 
Why should I have trembled all over with excitement ? 
It was so unexpected. Surely that is reason enough. 
I hope he did not notice my manner. 

I scarcely remember how Mrs. Sinclair met him, 
whether she shook hands with him or not. I suppose, 
of course, she did ; but the plain fact of the matter is, 
I was so much absorbed in my own surprise and de- 
light that I had no perception of any thing or person 
besides. I was standing just inside the door, and my 
hand was clasped in his, when all at once I awoke to 
the consciousness that Mrs. Sinclair had left us and 
gone up-stairs to her own room. 
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CHAPTER XVTT. 

JOURNAL CONTINUED, 

. If to be constantly learning new things, and stum- 
bling on mysterious trap-doors and passages that con- 
duct to romantic incidents lying far back in the lives 
of those around me, is likely to exhaust my capacity 
for wonder, I am in a fair way to reach that condition 
in which nothing can surprise me. 

The explanation of my present mental condition, 
bordering on amazement, is in the fact that Mrs. Sin- 
clair has become for the last few weeks much more 
communicative than usual, and I have been more in 
her society ; consequently she has related to me many 
of the incidents of her past life. I don't think any- 
thing she told me created so much surprise, or seems, 
when I think it over, so very singular, as that she 
should once have been a pupil of Mr. Yorke's. It was 
thus that their acquaintance began. Now I infer, not 
from what she said, so much as from what she left un- 
said, that pupil and master had a tender regard for 
each other. Farther than this I have no material for 
weaving any sort of romance ; and yet I feel quite sure 
one exists ready made, and I should like to get hold of 
it. I have an insane passion for such things ; and even 
without intentionally making up a story, I find myself 
always doing it. 

She described him to me as he was at that time. I 
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remarked that I did not see how she could avoid fidling 
in love with him. " K you had known my father," she 
replied, " you would be able to understand it. My 
father, though poor, was so proud, that if in our re- 
pubUcan government he could have raked out a title 
for me, he would certainly have forbidden my falling 
in love with anything short of it ; but that being im- 
possible, the next best thing was to secure money. I 
was very young when I married, and had no opinions, 
scarcely a mind of my own. I married the man my 
father selected for me, at the mature age of sixteen. 
I certainly was not capable at that time of estimating 
my husband at his true value. I know him now to be 
one of the best men that ever lived, and worthy of a 
much better wife than I am." 

I tried to say how good I thought her, and many 
like commonplaces ; but she hushed me up, and sent 
me down-stairs to entertain Mr. Yorke, who was just 
announced, adding that she' was not well enough to go 
down. 

Nothing loath, I did as I was bid. I met Mr. Yorke 
in the entry. He had been talking with Laura ; and 
as she turned to go kway, I saw traces of tears on her 
face. He was always kind and thoughtful of Laura's 
feelings, and interested in her welfare. I had spoken 
to him of that memorable conversation in which she 
told me portions of her history and experience. 

" We must think of something to make her happy," 
he said. " She is fitted for a wider sphere than this, and 
she needs to be more her own piistress. She ought 
to have a career ; she is fitted for one ; she is a no- 
ble, self-sacrificing girl. Such natures cannot develop 
under conventional limitations." 

I don't know that I had any reason for feeling a 
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twinge of jealousy as I saw them together, and no^ 
ticed the kind and tender expression with which he 
looked after her. I was ashamed of myself for it, and 
really at the moment I inwardly felt and acknowl- 
edged that hers was a much finer character than my 
own ; and if he did see more in her to admire, what 

If 

wonder? What should have set me off on such a 
train of thought I can't tell, but I couldn't help it 
affecting my manner. I felt half vexed and half 
grieved, as if somebody had used me ill. Of course I 
betrayed a feeling of annoyance ; for I had no more 
than exchanged the customary courtesies when %e 
asked what ailed me that I looked so pettish. 

It may be supposed that this expression, pettish^ 
roused my indignation. I must have appeared very 
hateful. However, as we went on talking, my ill hu- 
mor wore away. We discussed the last evening's ball, 
and the day before yesterday's theatrical entertain- 
ment, and the brilliant star of the dramatic world, 
Miss F K , who had just risen on our horizon. 

From these topics we came down to more common- 
place subjects, jind ordinaiy men and women ; and I 
told him of my great surprise in learning that Mrs. 
Sinclair was one of his earliest pupils. I begged him 
to tell me about her ; and when he said she was more 
beautiful than any being he ever saw, I felt another 
and stronger twinge of jealousy, though for what rea- 
son I can't imagine. I have oflen said that she is the 
most beautiftil woman I ever saw, and what must she 
have been then I And how could he help seeing it ? 

We tried one subject after another till at last it 
struck me that I should like to know his opinion of 
Gertrude Gray's wedding ; for the grand affair had 
come off, and the happy pair gone off, according to cus- 
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torn. I was astonished to hear him say he thought 
very well of it, and pronounced it a very suitable con- 
nection. 

This gave me an opportunity of relieving a little of 
my own vexation of spirit, by protesting against his 
worldliness in speaking thus of a marriage without 
affection. 

" But," he said, " there is abundance of affection, 
only it happens to be all on one side. Since that is 
the case, I say again it is fortrmate that the affection 
happens to be on the right side. That is, I consider 
it fifrtunate, if there must be an inequality, that the pre- 
ponderance of affection is on the mascuUne side." 

" As I can't see it so," I replied, " I wish you would 
explain. The sentiment you express doesn't at all ac- 
cord with Mrs. Sinclair's ideas. Did vou never hear 
her repeat that verse, which she considers the embodi- 
ment of truth — 

" ' There is no lack to those whose life 
In giving, not in asking flows ; 
Who lore the best will grieve the least. 
Though lacking all that lore bestows.* " 

" Well," he replied, after I had repeated the verse, 
"that is all true enough, though it is poetry. The 
long and short of it is, the one who loves best is happi- 
est, even if the other does not return that love. And 
the one who does not love, and cannot love, must feel a 
something lackijig. That is the idea which the author 
of the Unes means to convey, but he takes a round- 
about way of saying it. Now, to come straight to the 
point, I will explain to you what I mean, and how my 
words apply to this particular case. 

"Miss Gertrude Gray is married. Marriage is 
woman's destiny. Love isn't her destiny. Doubtless 
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she thought it was, when she encouraged the young 
man who captivated her youthful fancy, and whom, I 
suppose, she thought she loved. But you see, if love 
had been her destiny, she would have clung to him in 
spite of every obstacle." 

But her mother compelled her" — 
Don't interrupt me," he said good-natui^edly. 
Who could compel a woman to go against destiny ? 
Her mother did no such thing. Her mother is a 
very wise person. She saw the advantages on one side 
and the disadvantages on the other. She weighed 
them, as a wise woman ought. The children, •or 
rather, I should say, the women, of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of Ught. The 
mother told her what was right and proper, and 
the girl acquiesced. Why? Because in her secret 
heart she felt that her mother was right. Her love 
was not strong enough to outweigh her worldly tastes 
and habits. Now, you will find, if you follow her up, 
that she will manage to be as happy as married people 
in general ; and why ? Because her husband loves her 
so dearly, and will do so much to gratify her every 
habit and taste, that she can't help appreciating it. 
Women have a capacity for gratitude, a kindliness, 
that men have not. Not one woman in a hundred but 
will be won in the end by kindness and devoted affec- 
tion. It is a sweet, womanly trait. It is not so with 
men, the hatefiil monsters ! If they do not love their 
wives, they are very apt to be driven away, instead of 
attracted, by the demonstrations of affection. They 
may curse themselves ever so much for the hateful 
contrariness of their natures, but they can't help it ; 
and that is why I say it is fortunate that the prepon- 
derance of love is on the masculine side. Of course, 
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with your youth and inexperience, you are not capable 
of judging whether I am right or wrong. But I would 
advise you, before you commit yourself to the romantic 
folly of believing that love is woman's destiny, to be 
very wary of giving too lavishly of the precious treas- 
ure of your heart to that cold-blooded and exacting 
monster I have described, and called man. To all 
young maidens, to all wives, to every woman in the 
world, I would say» keep hack. The reason lies in the 
very nature of things. Therein lies your power." 

I thanked him for his advice, though it only served 
to bewilder me ; and without being exactly conscious 
what I was about, I fell to catechising myself very 
much after this &shion : Have I ever shown to any 
man that I was fond of his society ? Too fond ! Have 
I ever manifested any special preference for any one 
man ? I wonder if Mr. Sheridan fancies I am in love 
with him ! I wonder if Mr. Gregory flatters himself, 
when I Usten to his flatteries, that I am delighted, and 
ready to fall in love with him at any moment ! I won- 
der if Mr. Yorke thinks, because I always come down 
to see him when he calls, that it is because I am so 
fond of him I My indignation against the whole race 
of mankind grew more and more bitter, and I inwardly 
declared to myself that I hated every man on the face 
of the earth. I inwardly vowed I would never be- 
lieve a word they said ; that I would never marry, or, 
if I did, it would be some man who had money and 
position, who doated on me, but for whom I did not 
care a rush. 

Do all he could, Mr. Yorke could not draw me out 
that evening, and left early, because, as he said, I was 
cross. 

The next day something happened. I must tell it. 
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Mr. Sheridan called on me in the afternoon. I have 
a great admhration for Mr. Sheridan. If he could 
only have waited awhile longer, I think I might have 
decided differently. I fear I may regret it, but it is 
too late now. I have refused him. There was 
money, position, good looks, a generous nature, and as 
much love as any woman need desire, and I have let 
them all slip. I am afraid I may regret it. I can't 
get Mrs. Sinclair to say a word for or against. I am 
positively unhappy. I begin to fear that I shall be an 
old maid. 

Mr. Yorke always insists that he is a matter-of-fact 
man. I begin to believe it, but yet he doesn't look so. 
I never shall understand him, — never. I don't know 
him as well as I did a year ago. I thought I should 
grow really intimate with him, instead of which, we 
seem every day wider and wider apart. 

I am not as happy as I was two months ago. I am 
getting tired of this sort of life, — tired of everything 
but dancing and going to the theatre. Mrs. Sinclair 
is dull. Laura don't talk with me much. I dare say 
I appear absorbed in my own affairs, and so unsympa- 
thizing that I repel her confidence. I begin to long 
for home. But then how dull Eastfield will seem I I 
hate a place where there are no men. I am spoiled 
for what is called simple pleasures, and actually long 
for some excitement, even more than I have at pres- 
ent. What is the matter with me ? At all events, I 
will stop writing in my journal imtil I am in a better 
mood. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



JOUKNAL CONTINUED. 



Going home in a week. Spring has come before I 
thought of it ; and now that I know I must leave, my 
heart is heavy. Mrs. Sinclair will not go to Eastfield 
this sunmier. She wishes her husband to purchase a 
beautiftil cottage on the Hudson. Laura Thirkield 
will make a short visit at home before going South, 
where she has an engagement to teach in a wealthy 
family, with quite a large salary. Mrs. Sinclair is do- 
ing everything she can to fit her wardrobe properly. 
Laura looks happy, and very much excited. Mr. 
Yorke obtained the situation for her. He says she is 
one in a thousand, — so gifted, so courageous, so per- 
severing. I know he is right; nevertheless it always 
makes me wretched to hear him praise her. It makes 
me feel like a nonentity, which I believe I am. 
Why can't I be something or do something ? I wish 
somebody would help me to get out of this state of 
imbecility, and show me some great work to do I O, 
wouldn't I do it with all my heart and soul ? 

There is a sort of gloom in the atmosphere of the 
house. No one seems very cheerful. Perhaps it is 
because we are all breaking up, and going each our dif- 
ferent ways. After I leave here, I shall not probably 
see any of these pleasant friends again. Of course 
Mr. Yorke will not go to Eastfield if Mrs. Sinclair is 
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not there. I said so to him the other evening, but he 
seemed to think I was talking at random. 

He accused me of never saying anything in earnest 
now, of being very much changed, of having lost my 
girlish simplicity, of growing distrustful. The simple 
truth is, I am afraid he will think I am in love with 
him, if I seem very much pleased in his society. I am 
pleased, — more pleased than I care to confess ; but I 
wouldn't have him know it for the world, after all he 
said to me the other day about not letting a man know 
how much you cared for him. He needn't be a&aid 
that I didn't learn the lesson how to keep bach. If he 
ever cares to know how much I think of him, he will 
have to get at the knowledge the very hardest way pos- 
sible. Not that I think he does or ever will care ; but 
if he should, then will be my hour. Won't I try his 
patience ? Won't I have learned to keep bach f 

Well, in spite of many little annoyances, I do some- 
times enjoy his society very much. The other even- 
ing, for example, wlien I came upon him unexpectedly, 
and found him reading a book of poems, Byron's " Cor- 
sair," matter-of-fact man that he is, or pretends to be, 
I bantered him a little on his newly acquired taste, 
whereupon he said he had only taken up the volume 
because he knew I had been reading it, and wanted 
to study the passages I had marked, that he might get 
a little glimpse at my heart. " By the way," he asked, 
as he laid aside the book, " you have never shown me 
any more of your verses." 

" For the reason that I have not written any. Your 
criticism nipped my poetic inspiration in the bud." 

" Indeed ! Are you so easily influenced ? Now, I 
make no pretension to superior judgment, and, in fact, 
am quite deficient in poetic sensibility. I believe I 
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accused you of a tendency to morbidness, not of tem- 
perament, for in reality there is very little morbidness 
in your composition, for which Heaven be praised! 
But if I recollect right, I found fault with something 
you said about 'fevered pulses,' and the like, and 
thought you had better have gone out for a long walk 
in the open air, rather than to have written that last 
verse. It was too much for you. Well, I suppose you 
were vexed with me. You won't agree with me that 
it is not best to write under such conditions, unless it 
be as a safety-valve. Doubtless you revel in such 
poetry as this," holding up the volume ; " and if you 
could only meet with such a being, — I won't say man, 
for there is not such a man on the face of the globe. 
God never made such a one, and therefora I call it a 
creation purely imaginary, and an impossible being, 
this same Corsair. But supposing such a one possible, 
I doubt if an intimate acquaintance would be very 
gratifying to you. Yet I dare say you' very often 
picture to yourself some such hero as this, with whom 
you might fall madly in love. Isn't it so ? " 

" I doubt if I should ever fall madly in. love with 
any one ; but if I did, it would probably be with a hero 
of some description, rather unlike the e very-day men 
and boys one meets in society." 

" That is not very singular or in any way a remark- 
able confession ; but if you take my advice, you never 
will fall madly in love with any man living. I assure 
you not one is worthy ; most men are utterly unworthy 
of such overwhelming devotion. If there is a creature 
on this earth to be pitied, it is a young, ardent, imagi- 
native girl, who makes a demigod out of a common 
mortal, and then falls down and worships him. Don't 
do it, my dear young lady. But why do I throw 
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away my good advice on you ? Don't I know it is the 
very thing you will do, and wake afterwards to find 
your idol clay ? Now listen to me a moment. What 
I say to you is a most profound and indisputable fact. 
If it were possible to take this same fellow — forgive the 
disrespect, this Corsair — out of the poetic associations 
which surround him here, and which are the artificial 
creations of a wild imagination, and put him down here 
in New York, or in staid puritanical Eastfield, and let 
him live out his life, and utter his high-flown senti- 
ments, you would shun him as you would a black 
snake. He would be, in the Eden of your surround- 
ings, just as unpleasant a creature to stumble against as 
a black snake in Eastfield meadows. But the poet has 
dressed him up, and put fine swelling words into his 
mouth ; and the common earth, common men and wo- 
men, common every-day speech and action, are utterly 
displaced. In such books, the heroes are mounted on 
stilts. People don't talk : . they make speeches at each 
other. Good heavens! what a tiresome place this 
world would be if there were not a thousand to one 
commonplace people in it I " 

" Then you like commonplace people ? " 

" I dote on them. They are all that really bind me 
to life, and make society endurable." 

"I can't agree with you. I think commonplace 
people are extremely tiresome." 

" Not to live with, I assure you. It's your would-be 
heroes and heroines that wear out soul^nd body." 

" I think you must enjoy my society vastly. I am 
commonplace enough to suit the most exacting re- 
quirements." 

" Yes, I do. You are right. If I did not, why 
should I pass so much of my valuable time in your so- 
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ciety? It is to a hard wayfaring man like the music 
of a rippling brook in a bright, sunny meadow, to be 
with you. If he shuts his eyes and listens, he hears the 
pleasant music ; and if he opens his eyes, he sees the 
sunshine glancing along the waves while they run 
rippling on with the same merry and sweet tune, — the 
same, and yet full of changes. Isn't it better suited to 
common life than to be forever within the roar of a 
cataract, or straining the eyes sunward, to some inac- 
cessible mountain top, or sitting on the beach, day after 
day, looking off on the immeasurable distance ? " 

" Yet all that is sublime." 

" But in its outward relations and ordinary condi- 
tions, human life is not supposed to be sublime. It is a 
commonplace, humdrum sort of thing." 

" Yoiu* philosophy has a very depressing effect, I 
don't wish to look on human life as you do." 

" Remember, I am speaking of ordinary conditions, 
not of those tremendous issues which come from the 
spiritual side. That subject is too solenm and too som- 
bre to be brought up at this time ; but tell me frankly, 
among the people you have met thus far, whose life 
looks, from your point of vision, sublime ? " 

I tried to recall among my acquaintances some he- 
roic examples. Alas for me, I could not. In one was 
unselfishness, in another cheerfulness, in another pa- 
tience ; in many, lovely and gentle traits ; in a few, 
striking charms and graces and fascinations ; in all, much 
goodness ; but I could recall no sublime life among my 
acquaintance. " You strip all the illusion from human- 
ity," I said sadly, " and take awav all aspiration and 
ambition." 

" Do I so ? " he asked ; " then I do very wrong.'* 
He left the chair where he had been sitting, and took 
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the vacant place on the sofa beside me. " You don't 
understand me, Miss Maggie, do you ? " he asked. 

" I do not," I replied frankly. " Once I felt as 
though I were quite well acquainted with you; but 
every day latterly it seems we have been growing 
wider and wider apart." 

" O, I hope not so," he said in a tone of deep ear- 
nestness. " We ought to know each other quite inti- 
mately by this time, and I flattered myself that I did 
imderstand you, I Koped you would understand me, 
but it seems I am mistaken. Grown apart! That 
must not be. I must look into that." 

"I think you purposely try to confuse me. You 
say what you do not mean." 

" Excuse me. I never say what I do not mean. 
Therein I may differ from many men of your acquaint- 
ance, and from many women also. You never were 
more mistaken. It only proves that what I have 
affirmed a thousand times before, is an indisputable 
truth. The more transparent a man's character, the 
more honest his dealings, the more true and straight- 
forward his speech, the more is he misunderstood and 
misjudged. Now, in all I have said to you to-night, I 
have spoken precisely what I felt and believed, and 
from my experience have found to be true. Tell me, 
if you please, one thing in which we differ." 

" You wish to make all the world and everybody in 
it matter-of-fact and commonplace." 

" I don't make the world or the people in it." 

" Of course I know you don't. I mean you see 
them all in that light." 

"Well, how can I help it? There they are, and 
thus they are. If I choose to look through rose-colored 
or blue glasses, it might enable me to see things in a 
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more captivating aspect ; but what we want is to see 
things as they are." 

" I am sure there must be much that is noble and 
heroic and sublime in human Kfe. History records it ; 
we hear every day instances of great and good actions. 
We read great and noble thoughts, and it kindles our 
enthusiasm, and makes us wish our own lives to be 
great.'* 

" Yes, but wishing won't make them so, or make the 
occasions for us. Our external lives are not made up 
of great occasions ; and our greatness is not in super- 
human and exhaustive effort, but in gradual growth , 
and this is nourished by little daily acts and sacrifices, 
and eflbrts which call into exercise every faculty of 
soul and sense ; and the lives which most deserve to be 
called sublime, are those of which the world and his- 
tory and poetry take little account. I told you how 
sweet to me was the music of a rippling brook in a 
green sunny meadow. But the life of. the brook is not 
narrowed and bounded by the meadows through which 
it glides. It must flow onward, gathering depth and 
strength and fullness, overcoming obstacles, until it 
reaches the vast ocean. The sublimity is not in one 
part of its course over another, but in ceaseless, limitless 
progression ; in life ever moving onward, ever growing 
in breadth and depth, — a life that nothing can arrest, 
nothing turn back. Looked at in this aspect, life is 
sublime. But, as I said before, the lives of men and 
women around us, their external lives, are for the 
most part commonplace ; and we could not afford to 
have it otherwise. K all the men and women around 
us were reaching after occasions of rendering them- 
selves sublime, how would the world's work be done ? 
The world's work is toilsome, perplexing, uncongenial ; 
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and sometimes, and for some people, of necessity it is 
disagreeable and very menial service ; yet in the spirit 
in which this work may be conceived and carried for- 
ward to the end, there is a sublime purpose and conse- 
cration, be the external conditions ever so humble. 
And this sublime purpose and consecration lies on the 
spiritual side. 

" If I draw any illustration from such an old-fashioned 
book as the New Testament, it will seem to you like 
preaching a sermon ; but I know of no other example 
so suited to illustrate the position I have taken as that 
furnished by the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, — that 
external life in the world, made up of small acts of ser- 
vice to the humblest : heaUng sick people, comforting 
the sorrowing, teaching the ignorant, going about among 
the poor and despised, sitting to eat with publicans and 
sinners; disappointing everybody that looked for the 
sublimity of great achievement in their Messiah, ridi- 
culed and despised by the high and mighty, who called 
him a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber because he ate 
and drank like other men. Not one of his contempo- 
raries, not one even of his disciples, of those nearest him, 
not even his mother or his brethren, looking at his ex- 
ternal life, his external associations, once thought of its 
sublimity, because the true spiritual sublimity surpassed 
their comprehension. But, my poor mystified young 
woman, how could I subject you to such a lengthy 
harangue, when doubtless you expected me to make 
myself agreeable and amuse you ? You must forgive 



me." 



I assured him that I liked to be instructed as well 
as amused sometimes, and that, frivolous as I might 
appear, I did sometimes reflect, and reflect seriously, 
Dut generally without arriving at any very definite 
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opinions about anything, least of all about life and 
religion. I was very glad to be talked to and rea- 
soned with as if I had a mind, and perhaps by and by 
I should amount to something. However, I could not 
agree with him in liking commonplace people ; and it 
troubled me to have all my ideas of sublime and heroic 
action questioned, and humanity brought down to such 
a dead level. I still maintained that we ought to be 
reaching up and after something high and heroic ; and 
he still insisted that no height was ever gained except 
step by step, and that we must feel our way firm under 
our feet ; there was no such thing intended for human- 
ity as to make flying leaps of attainment ; and the only 
safe and sure road to achievement was patient and 
plodding industry. 

Now, while I sit and think over our long talks, 
which I do very often, and which I would love to do 
oftener if I had time and if my mind was not preoccu- 
pied with other matters of less grave import, I feel 
proud of his fiiendship. I do not agree with half he 
says, while at the same time I admit the probability 
that he may be right, and that he is wiser than I. 

Occasionally I confess to feeling provoked with his 
lack of romance and sentiment. Not that I actually 
perceive the lack, only he says he is matter-of-fact ; 
and sometimes, when I talk sentiment, he laughs at me 
most unmerciftilly, and it irritates me beyond measure. 
I find myself comparing all my gentlemen acquaint- 
ances with him. Many of them I like very much. 
One or two I could very easily fall in love with ; but 
for some unaccountable reason, when I think of any 
young man as a lover or a possible husband, there 
is always a something lacking. But I shall be YetJ 
cautious, and not betray too much preference. He wS 
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twice as old as I am, and no doubt looks upon me as a 
child. 

What puzzles me more than I care to confess, — for 
I have no reason to trouble myself about the matter, 
yet I do think about it a great deal, and it seems 
so strange, — Mrs. Sinclair is not so intimate or so 
friendly with Mr. Yorke as she used to be. They 
used to talk and laugh, and enjoy each other's society 
very much. Scarcely a day passed in which he did 
not run in, in a familiar friendly way, like a brother 
or relative of the family ; but now he comes less fre- 
quently, and sometimes she does not even come down- 
stairs to see him. I am afraid there has been a quarrel 
between them. Then another thing puzzles me. Mrs. 
Sinclair has suddenly made up her mind to pass the 
next year at a country-seat on the North River, and to 
give up Eastfield. In short, there is a cloud brooding 
over the house that makes one feel all is not bright 
and happy, and I am infected by it. Time will siu'ely 
unravel the mystery. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

JOURNAL CONTINUED. 

I AM going home sooner than I intended, as Aunt 
Rebecca writes me that my step-&ther's health is fail- 
ing, and she thinks mj mother needs me. Mrs. Sin- 
clair does not wish me to leave her, and Mr. Sinclair 
says the house will seem deserted when I am gone. I 
have made very Kttle mention of Mr. Sinclair. He is 
one of the most silent men I ever knew, — not sullen, 
but silent ; and it makes my heart ache sometimes to 
see him come home tired &om business and sit down 
alone in the library, perhaps for Kours at a time. I 
am a little afraid of him, or I should go in oftener to 
sit with him. He seems very fond of his two little 
girls, and I think he is very fond of me ; but he is so 
silent and reserved, I cannot talk with him. I know 
I have no right to see anything more than what lies on 
the surface. Aunt Rebecca cautioned me not to pry 
into family matters and relations that did not concern 
me. She says every family has its own history, and 
that it is neither prudent nor wise for an outsider to 
attempt to comprehend the motives or to judge of the 
actions of its members, or to have any impertinent cu- 
riosity, or even to speculate about anything that may 
seem strange. " Above all things," she says, " never 
gossip outside about what passes within the family cir- 
cle." She is right, and I would not for the world. I 
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only mean to say here that it seems as though Mrs. 
Sinclair does not love her husband as well as he loves 
her, or as well as he deserves to be loved. There, I 
have said it, but my journal will not tell tales. It is 
very evident that Mr. Sinclair loves his wife. He 
looks at her with such an intense fondness and pride, 
but always when she is not observing him, and when 
slie is intently occupied with something or somebody 
else. 

But I will not allow myself to say a word more on 
that subject. 

My dear good friend sent for me last night to come 
to her room, to tell me how sorry she was that I must 
leave her so unexpectedly, and that she should not see 
me the next summer at Eastfield. " But you will 
come and make me a long visit some time in my new 
home," she said, " although it may be a little dull. I 
am going," she continued after a pause, " to begin a 
new life, and educate my children after Laura leaves 
me. I am tired of the city and of society. I am 
afraid you will not enjoy the quiet and tameness of my 
new surroundings." 

I assured her I could be happy with her anywhere. 
She smiled incredulously. "Even Mr. Yorke will 
not be there," she added, " and you will not have the 
excitement of a quarrel with him." 

" I shall miss that, to be sure," I said, " but I can 
live without it. But why will he not be there occa- 
sionally ? You have not quarreled with him ! " 

"With him? Quarreled? Why, no, child, not 
exactly." 

" But you don't seem as fond of him as you were a 
^ile ago." 
^^ ^ond of him I You are mistaken. I esteem him 
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as my best friend. The change is in you. You have 
learned to prize him so highly, that the friendship of 
other people for him seems tame. Isn't it so ? " 

I know I colored deeply, but why I should have done 
so is a mystery. She did not give me time to answer, 
but changed the subject, telUng me how greatly he 
had interested himself in Laura and her father. 

" I do not hesitate to say," she continued, " that 
Mr. Yorke is in some respects the best man, the most 
unselfish, the noblest man I ever knew. If a record 
had been kept of his generous and noble deeds, I don't 
know whether the world would most honor or con- 
demn him ; for he shows his kindness in ways so out 
of the ordinary rules, that a narrow-minded and less 
generous person would judge that there must be some 
selfish motive at bottom, instead of the unselfish desire 
to make others happy. I think he is one of the truest 
men that ever lived, and yet the least understood and 
appreciated. If ever you get thoroughly to know 
him, you will remember what I say to you." 

" Why has he never married ? " I asked. 

" That is his own secret," she replied. " I doubt 
if he ever does marry ; but happy is the woman who 
wins such a heart, even if with it he has not a dollar 
to give her." 

I certainly must draw my pen across the last page 
of my diary, in which I believe I said something about 
a change in the relations between Mr. Yorke and Mrs. 
Sinclair. I evidently was mistaken ; and yet he comes 
here less often, and, as I said before, she does not see 
him always when he does come. 

I thought I must make some reply to her very 
earnest praise of him ; so I said, " Perhaps he will fall 
in love with and marry Laura, — he admires her so 
much." 
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" Yes," she replied, " I know he does, and well he 
may. I have thought it not impossible." 

How I wished I had not said it I But why shouldn't 
he many Laura? Why shouldn't he admire her? 
And if he does, why should I feel injured ? Laura is 
certainly very superior to me, and he must know it. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

I HAVE closed and laid aside one volume of what I 
am pleased to call riiy jomnal, although it scarcely de- 
serves the name, as the records it contains are frag- 
mentary, and long intervals were wont to pass in 
which I had neither time nor inclination to open the 
covers. 

I may as well confess a fact now, which I would not 
at that time have dared to acknowledge, even to my- 
self, that a new interest had begun to deepen my life, 
not unmixed with vague misgivings and vacillating 
doubts and hopes, — an interest so undefined, and yet 
so delightful, when I allowed myself to float on the 
gentle current of outward circumstances, that I did not 
care to break the spell by an attempt to analyze its 
nature. 

But while I found myself day by day looking more 
eagerly for the accustomed visits of Mr. Yorke, and 
enjoying more and more his society, I was very care- 
ful to cloak my real feelings under the disguise of co- 
quetry. I was coquettish by instinct, as most women 
are. He always appeared amused rather than dis- 
pleased with my " attempts to fascinate him," as he 
said. He liked acting when it was well carried out. 
He liked to see a woman that knew her power and 
how to use it as occasion required, but the danger' was 
in going too far. There were limits beyond which co- 
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quetry was dangerous. Nothing, he declared, pained 
him more than to meet in society a young, confiding 
girl, who carries her heart on the outside. That kind 
of simplicity appears very interesting in novels, but 
is not suited to the world. It does not hurt men 
to be made a little uncomfortable occasionally. It 
is good to take the conceit out of them. The gener- 
ah'ty of young women have not the least idea of the 
amount of conceit in young men. A wholesome re- 
buff now and then is absolutely necessary. To impart 
a piquancy and zest to conversation, there must be, 
not only a knowledge of human nature, but the ways 
of the world. " After all," he continued, " I think I 
may. have been mistaken in calling feminine coquetry 
an instinct. To know when it is proper to use it, is an 
instinct, but to know how to use it is an art. If any 
one doubts it is an instinct, let him watch a little girl, 
even before she knows how to speak. See the toss of 
her little head, and the pouting of her pretty lips, and 
the half-affected, bashful coyness of her manner, her 
innocent little speeches, made for effect, after she be- 
gins to know the use of her tongue." 

" And do you like such affectation ? " I asked. 

" Most assuredly I do," he replied. " I am always 
captivated by it." 

" I am not," I replied ; " I prefer truth." 

"Do you indeed? Well, and so do I; and, as I 
said before, woman only acts out her feminine nature 
when she acts thus. Now, confess," he said earnestly, 
" that there is an innate desire in both young men and 
young women in society to be attractive and agreeable 
to each other, — mind, I do not say, nor will I admit 
the intention of either party to deceive the other, 
though that is the grave charge preferred against them 
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by cynical people sometimes. A man who can give 
graceful compliments, and a woman who can accept 
^em gracefully, and knows how to estimate them at 
their true value, can get a great deal of enjoyment of 
. society. Above all things, superficial acquaintances 
had better be chary, and not commit themselves too 
fiir. Hold the best in reserve till the fitting oppor- 
tunity." 

" But how is one to decide when the fitting oppor- 
tunity comes ? " I asked. 

He looked at me intently for an instant, — so in- 
tently that I felt the color mount to my face, and re- 
plied, " I think a woman may trust her womanly 
instincts in the matter.'* 

Whether this, and many other conversations similar 
to it, sound silly or otherwise to a third party, is of as 
little importance to me now as it was then. Silly or 
not, they were enjoyable moments to both of us ; and 
all the time we were seemingly amusing ourselves in 
a superficial manner, we were really drawing nearer 
and nearer to each other. And we knew it, — knew 
it even while we pretended not to know it, — knew it 
even at the moment of trying to appear indifierently 
good friends. 

Only twice during those last few weeks did the 
affection within us express itself, and then not in 
words. 

Once when he came to say good-by, we were alone. 
It was quite unexpected that we should have met 
thus. Our hands met in a clasp to which words 
could have added nothing. An intensity of life was 
' crowded into that little moment ; for while my hand 
rested in that strong, firm pressure, his eyes were seek- 
ing mine. If I had died the next moment, I would 
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not then have " kept back,^^ I could not, for he drew 
my soul towards him by that look. 

Another time was on his return. He had been 
told I was gone home. Such had been my intention, 
but I was delayed unavoidably. I was standing in be- 
hind the heavy draperies that curtained the western 
window. I saw him enter, looking so serious, so dis- 
appointed. Did my instincts err when they told me 
he was thinking of me ? No, they were true to me. 
He drew near the spot as a matter of habit. Close at 
my side, surprise, happiness beamed in his eyes. 
There was no keeping back on either side, but there 
were few words spoken. There was no time for expla- 
nation, only the close pressure of the hands again, only 
a deep fervent look. The next moment Mrs. Sinclair 
entered, and he turned from me towards her. I felt 
with a woman's instinct, that the season of coquetry 
could not return to either of us. Those few moments 
were a life of intense happiness. So far from making 
pretty speeches, I had not been able to stammer the 
ordinarv courtesies. 

These, dear reader, were the first glimpses I had of 
the enchanted world of romance and love ; and when 
they were passed, I lived them over and over again 
in memory. Do you ask, if I had never met Mr. 
Yorke again, should 1 have been unhappy? I have 
often asked myself the question, but I was never able 
to decide. I did meet him again ; and now that I am 
fairly launched on this voyage of romance, I may as 
well go on. I look back with eyes dimmed by age, 
but I see the sunshine flooding that golden spring. I 
smell the odor of the flowers that we crushed beneath 
our feet as we wandered together through the old pine 
woods, where the pink-tinted Epigsea blossomed be- 
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neath the brown leaves. I hear the robin pouring the 
fullness of his joy upon the twilight stillness as we sat 
beneath the shadow of the elm trees. If I were blind 
and deaf to outward sights and sounds, this Eden of 
my life would be fresh and living to me. Then why 
not live it over again as I do now ? Why not beUeve 
that this freshness of remembrance, that reaches far 
back of the years that are closest to our external lives, 
is an earnest of the immorfedity of a true love ? I 
have long ago passed the freshness of youth. I recall 
it in its outward manifestations, as an illusion and a 
dream. Yet, even as such, I love to recall it. Illu- 
sions vanish. From our dreams there must come an 
awakening ; but if, as the outward falls away and dis- 
appears, the inward and the true remain, there need 
be no pain in remembrance. My young reader will 
forgive me, and perhaps thank me, that instead of writ- 
ing of the romance of love from my present stand- 
point, I extract again from my journal the living words 
that came from my heart at the time. 

DATED AT EA8TFIELD. 

A month has passed, and I have not touched my 
journal, except to move it from its accustomed place, 
and wipe the dust from its covers. The little key 
has grown rusty in the lock from disuse. He has 
been here. He is gone, but only for a little time. 
Two words from me are sufficient to call him back, 
and those two words I have written. He said I need 
but say, " Come hack^^ and I have just sent the letter, 
with only those two words written, " Come back." I 
blame myself that I did not say, while he was with 
me, " Stay." I might have done so. He wished me, 
he prayed me to do so ; but I wickedly resolved to tease 
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him a little, and act upon his advice, keeping him 
a little while in suspense. I am afraid, or rather I 
was afraid, he might think me too easily won, and that 
I wore my heart upon my sleeve. So I kept back ; 
and although it was tearing my own heart out, I let 
him go away without a definite answer. I said I 
must have time to think about it, and then he looked 
so sad. Still he made no objection. He would go 
away he said, and remain away one week. He wrote 
to his friend in New York that his business letters for 
the next week should be sent to him at Maplewood. 
Why, under the sun, should he go there ? Because I 
used to live there ? Well, it is so lonely there. How 
I wish I could be there with him 1 Shall I ever be 
able to tell him how at this moment I long to be with 
him there ? Shall I ever be able to tell him — shall I 
ever dare to tell him — how much I love him ? I have 
sent the letter which contains only the two words, 
" Come back." But what a world of meaning those 
two words comprise I He alone can interpret them. 
And now let me live over again the days in which we 
were together. Every day to see him, to read with 
him, to walk with him 1 Every night, between 
sleeping and waking to dream of him ! Beside me 
lies the volume we read together. It opens of itself 
at the page upon which he has marked this passage. 
I will transcribe it first, and then think it over, and 
decide whether it is true or not. 

" It is not in the presence of its object that a deep 
and passionate love manifests itself most clearly to our 
own consciousness. But when in absence the imagi- 
nation calls up the beloved image, shapes opportunities 
that seldom occur in reality, painting the dear face 
with the expression we long to see, framing the tender 
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and passionate replies to questions never uttered, but 
only conceived, which in the presence of the loved 
one die on the lip, or find a language only in our 
sighs. It is this power of imagination, this faculty of 
idealizing, that nourishes the growth of love, and kin- 
dles sentiment into passion/' 

I can recall the expression of his countenance, the 
tone of his voice, and I feel the touch of his hand as 
it momentarily lay upon my own, which was resting on 
the table. " I wonder if this is true," he asked, as he 
closed the book ; and I quietly answered, though my 
heart was beating so as almost to suffocate me, 

Possibly it may be.*' 

Then you don't know from experience ? " he added ; 
and I as quietly replied, " How should I ? " and he 
sighed as he laid the book down, and I thought of the 
** tender and passionate reply " I would like to have 
made, and of the feelings in his breast which found 
expression in that long-drawn sigh. He was not look- 
ing at me, and I stole a glance at him. He had not 
then told me in so many words that he loved me, but 
I knew it. I felt it. I knew also that every word 
he had read, and. marked while he was reading, was 
true. Had I not lived in imagination, from the first 
moment of our acquaintance, every word and look of 
his, and had not this faculty of idealizing in the depths 
of my heart nourished the growth of love, and kin- 
dled sentiment into passion ? Yet I would not have 
owned it for the world. And when he tried to tell 
me how much he loved me, how long he had loved 
me, even as far back as when I was a school-girl at 
Miss Parsons's, why did I not lead him on to say 
more ? To listen to him was rapture. I might have 
led him on, but I kept bach. 
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• That last evening of his stay ! That long walk with 
him over the hill to Mrs. Sinclair's cottage I Let me 
go over it again and again, minute by minute. 

It seemed so a matter of course that when we went 
out for a walk together, we should take that direction, 
and that when on the familiar path, the old times 
should come back to our recollection, and that we 
should talk them over together. 

Along the bank of the river, through the grove 
of pine-trees, up the winding road that leads to the 
house^ in at the little gate, across the lawn, and we 
stood together on the piazza of the deserted house ; for 
no one has as yet purchased it, and Mr. Yorke says he 
never will see it in the possession of a stranger, even 
if he buys it himself. 

The rustic seats remain precisely as they were when 
we sat there a year ago, but the blinds are fast closed, 
which opened into the pretty dressing-room. The 
moon was shining as it shone the evening he read to 
me my own poetry. We sat on the bench, side by 
side. Do I love him now better than then ? 

He did not ask me, and we talked but little. Long 
intervals of silence filled in the golden chain with links 
sweeter than words ; and while we sat looking off into 
the distance, a murmur stole up from the pines, throw- 
ing just enough of sadness into the music of our souls 
to make us conscious of its sweetness. Up in the 
branches of the elms, the katydids bandied their never- 
ending dispute, and far off, among the reeds in the 
marsh, even the hoarse croaking of the frogs came 
softened to our ears, making the evening stillness the 
vehicle of all-pervading joy. 

It grew late. I was the first to speak of returning, 
and with many lingyings by the way we sauntered 
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homeward, looking back now and then to the little 
cottage, silvered by the moonlight, and speaking lov- 
ingly of her whose presence first brought us together, 
and in whose gentle courtesy and grace we found so 
much happiness. Dear Mrs. Sinclair ! But for her, I 
had never met Philip, and never having met him, what 
would life be to me 1 AJy Philip 1 for he is mine. 
What change Ibas one short week made in our relations, 
that now I dare say, " My Philip ! " 

I do not know how late it was when we reached 
our own door-step, nor how long we sat on the bench 
beneath the porch. I saw a light twinkling in Aunt 
Rebecca's room. My great happiness made me for the 
moment unselfish, and pitiful for others not so happy ; 
and I thought of Aunt Rebecca, sitting up alone, pa- 
tiently waiting for me, and in her soul praying for a 
blessing on me, at the same time thinking — how can 
she help it ? — thinking of the sweet dream with which 
her womanhood began, and of its sad awakening. Now 
I know what she was compelled to relinquish, I can 
measure the loneliness of heart which she must feel 
sometimes. 

The moment came at last which was to part us. I 
had not told him I would be his wife. I had asked for 
time to think about it. He took my hand in both of 
his, and said, "Maggie, 1 will not ask you again to 
make my happiness complete by the full assurance of 
your love. My destiny is in your hands. I will leave 
you for a week. What you say seems now to you 
unreal, will within that time take its true form ; and if 
you can write to me fi'om your heart, ' Come back,' 
my heart shall receive in those two words an answer 
to its prayer." 

For a moment I hesitated, longmg to throw myself 
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in his arms and say, " Stay, my own Philip ; never 
leave me again," but I did not. I think he waited, 
hoping to near it. " Then I must go," he said, "and 
until those words are spoken which give me the right 
to do otherwise, our parting must be thus ; " and he 
kissed my forehead. I have written to him at Maple- 
wood. This is the last day of the week. In an hour 
the stage-coach will drive up the street! In an hour 
I shall see him. I shall tell him all. O my Heav- 
enly Father, make me worthy of this happiness ! I 
cannot write another word. 
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(3HAPTER XXL 



JOURNAL. 



Three years have passed since, closing my journal, 
I sat by the window to watch for the arrival of the 
stage-coach which was to bring back to me the joy 
which in mere wantonness, as it now appears to me, I 
had banished, although with full faith and in conscious 
triumph of being able, by the mere utterance of two 
little words, to recall it. 

The words had been spoken. The hour arrived 
which should have brought to me the living answer to 
my summons. Breathless, I watched the approach of 
the stage, as it swept round the comer on its accus- 
tomed route, first to the post-oflSce, and afterwards to 
the door of the inn. The walls of our little parlor, in 
which I stood alone, seemed to echo back every throb 
of my heart as I watched the passengers alighting one 
by one. But he was not among them. The stage 
was emptied, and the tired horses released to rest for 
the night. I could observe every movement of driver 
and groom from my post of observation ; but it was as 
though I saw not, for he was not among the passen- 
gers. 

Then I thought within myself, he must have got 
out at the short crossing to surprise me, and to tanta- 
lize me a little longer, in return for my coquetry. So 
sure was I of this that I schooled my features to com- 
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posure, in order to disguise my agitation when he 
should appear; and watching with my whole soul 
every human being that advanced in the direction of 
the cross-road, I stood motionless, I know not how 
long, but until darkness hid every object from my view. 
From that moment, everything seems vague to me. 
He had not come. A terrible apprehension seized me. 
My letter might not have reached him ; and if so, there 
was but one way in which he could interpret my si- 
lence. The bare possibility of such a misunderstanding 
unnerved me completely. I heard the sound of footsteps 
approaching. I knew it was the errand boy, who 
brought our daily mail. I called to him from the win- 
dow, and took from him the only letter he had brought, 
which was for me, in a handwriting not to be mis- 
taken. 

In vain may I attempt to describe the anguish, the 
agony of that moment, in which, like one in a dream, I 
held the letter in my trembling hands, not daring for 
a long time to open it, but breaking the seal at last 
and reading it over and over, until the words lost all 
meaning and distinctness ; and then I passed into a 
world of disjointed images and bewildering confusion, 
in which I lived for weeks and months, the thread of 
memory broken and lost, and even the consciousness 
of misery laid at rest. In looking back, those months 
are a blank in my existence. 

I woke at last, by slow degrees, to the recollection 
of my sorrow ; and months of utter despair followed 
my restoration to reason. But by degrees this condi- 
tion of mental and physical prostration yielded to a 
soimd and healthy constitution of mind and body. I 
began to feel, at intervals, a newly awakened interest 
in life; fitful indeed, but steadily gaining through 
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many alternations, tintil I could forget, for a little, my 
great sorrow. Many a time I had prayed that I might 
die ; and, in fact, the prevailing tone of my mind was 
one of longing for death. 

Those of my fellow-beings who can comprehend the 
new birth of a soul long crushed beneath a load of af- 
fliction, and coming forth to life from the grave of its 
buried hope, will appreciate as I do the beautiful and 
true expression of one who said, " We cannot die when 
all the beautiful in life dies to us." No, thank God ! 
we cannot die then. What would even heaven be to 
us then ? Can we believe that simply the material 
change of death will take from us in a moment the 
consciousness of our human suffering and loss ? Yes, 
we do believe this before we learn how the kingdom 
of God comes to us, and fancy we have but to enter 
into its blessedness, through the gate of mortal dissolu- 
tion. 

But God wills that we should live, even after the 
beautifiil in life seems to have died to us. God wills 
that we should live to acknowledge that the beautiful 
in life never can die to us, and that underneath the 
crushing weight of affliction, slowly unfolding, there 
springs up a new life, destined to immortality. There- 
fore we do not die, we cannot die. He holds us alive 
even amidst seeming desolation ; and all the time, 
unconsciously to ourselves. He is pouring into our 
hidden souls from his infinite fullness a life which shall 
gather strength, like the flowers that germinate be- 
neath the dead leaves of winter, and come up to the 
light bursting through decay and death, a miracle of 
the wisdom and the mystery of love. 

But we do not see it and feel it then ; only in look- 
ing back we know it. 
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Perhaps it will be as well for me to copy here word 
for word the letter which the post brought me that 
evening, as to try to express my feelings on reading it ; 
therefore I will transcribe it to these pages : — 

" My Beloved, — A horrible calamity has fallen 
upon me, which I cannot now explain fully, even to 
you, but which has placed a gulf between us forever. 
My name is dishonored, my fortune gone ; my hopes 
have set in utter darkness. I swear to you, as in the 
presence of God, that it is not through sin or wrong of 
mine, but in the consequences of another's evil doings 
I am so involved that I can never permit you to bear 
my name, or share my fate. You may hear my charac- 
ter calumniated, and happier in the end might it be for 
you if you could believe me guilty. Yet I cannot have 
it so. Before you I must stand erect in honorable 
manhood. How could you ever trust in man again, 
if after our long acquaintance, our fiiendly intercourse, 
if after the proffer of my soul's devotion, and my 
earnest pleading for your love and your trust, you 
could believe me unworthy and despicable ? No, my 
beloved, my last prayer to you is to believe in me, and 
never, through doubts of my honor and principle, lose 
faith in man. 

" I have been wronged by one allied to me by blood, 
and dear to me as life. I have nothing to offer you 
now with my love, but poverty and a tarnished name. 
I release you. It must be so. You are free, and I 
shall not seek to see you again. 

" For one moment, let me forget all but that evening 
which now seems to lie ages back in the past. My 
only beloved, I knew you would call me back. Did 
you think I could have left you else ? Acting in ac- 
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cordance with my foolish and worldly maxims, though 
uttered half iu jest, you sent me from you, and made 
me the victim of my own unwise teachings. But do 
not reproach yourself. I loved you none the less, and 
I came here, to your childhood's home, where I might 
feed my soul with associations of you, and take up into 
my life all the early links of yours, that the very be- 
ginnings of your innocent thoughts and joys should be 
wrought into my being. I felt that you would bid me 
come back. I knew that the time had come in which 
we must stand in spirit revealed to each other. 

" I cannot ask myself. Was it wise ? Do we think 
when we put the precious seed into the ground, and 
tend and watch it day by day expanding into leaf and 
budding into beauty, that possibly the storm is gather- 
ing which may sweep over it, and lay it low, even be- 
fore its blossoming ? And if the storm unlooked for 
and undreaded arrives, and our bud is leveled with 
the earth, do we lament the days of hope and promise 
with which we watched and tended it ? No, my be- 
loved. The past belongs to us, — the past to me so 
over-ftdl of happiness ; the past of love which filled 
up the measure of my being, never truly filled before. 
Never more can life be empty to me. 

"We once talked together about the sublime in 
human experience and action. We did not in reality 
differ ; only you looked at the picture from one point 
of view, and I from another. In renouncing you, I 
simply obey a conviction of duty. I believe your gen- 
erous nature would lead you to cling to and follow me. 
How am I capable of such self-sacrifice ? In the spir- 
itual side of my being love rises to the sublime, and 
conquers selfishness ; and this grows out of a simple 
act of duty to you. 
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" But I cannot write. The moments fly. I will not 
mock you by saying, forget me ; therefore I say only, 
in remembering me, do not waver in your loyalty to 
my honor and my good name. 

" The last token of my love and my reverence for 
you I send with this. It is simply my note-book. 
No other living being has ever opened its pages. 
They are filled with you. They will show you how 
long before you imagined it, I loved you. There is no 
deceit, no hypocrisy, in the involuntary language of 
the heart. Read these pages, and you will read my 
life since I first began to live in loving you. 

" And now, mv beloved, there is little left to sav. I 
cannot bid you be happy or forget me ; but I pray you 
yield to the healing influence of time, and welcome 
every moment in which you can live cheerfully. Do 
not think of me as overborne by sorrow. Crushed for 
the moment I am indeed ; but I have strength through 
God to bear, and to live, yes, and to work while I live. 
This I can do, conscious of my integrity. Only the 
guilty are eternally crushed and powerless. If you 
think of me, if you try to picture what and where I 
am, believe that with honesty and uprightness of pur- 
pose I am trying, with God's help, to do the best I 
can, and to bear my load manfully. 

" I am weak and unmanned when I think of the bliss 
I compelled myself to forego in one fond kiss upon 
your lips, one close embrace at parting. With what 
rapture I looked forward to our meeting 1 My God 1 
I cannot trust myself to -think of these things. I ought 
not to write of them. Dearest, best beloved, I must 
say farewell. Some time you shall hear from me alL 
My pen refuses to write that word again ; but in its 
place, God bless you. Philip Yorke." 
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Three years after the date of this letter, I again 
take up my journal, which has been hidden from sight, 
with the purpose of .resuming again a habit which had 
once afforded me so much pleasure. It seemed to be- 
long to a past age, divided from the present by a fear- 
ful chasm, which even now I shudder to look down 
upon, and dare not trust myself to look over, to the 
green, smiling landscape beyond — the happy days of 
niy youth and my love. Little by little, however, I 
shall accustom myself to write, until it ceases to be 
painftil, and at length becomes a relief. 

• ••••• • 

I must wake out of this living death. Yes, I feel 
that I am awakening. Sometimes I am quite cheerful 
for days together. Then some unexpected and un- 
looked-for reminder of him comes before me, like this 
little flower which just fell out from the leaves of my 
journal, and I am plunged into wretchedness. Ho 
plucked this blossom from the scented honeysuckle 
over the porch, that last evening of his stay in East- 
field, and gave it to me after kissing it. Poor little 
flower ! Its fragrance and its color are gone forever. 
It does not mock me with a smile of imperishable 
bloom. It is like our short life of love, — faded for- 
ever. 

• .••••• 

O why did I let him go ? I ask myself this ques- 
tion a thousand times. What evil destiny hung over 
me then, that I could send him away ? Had he been 
with me, had I have given myself wholly to him, when 
that letter came, bearing its dreadful doom, I never 
would have let hiln part from me. He should never 
have broken the tie. I could have borne everything 
but separation from him. I would have shared his lot, 
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whatever it might have been. O ! why did I send 
him from me ? 

• •••••••• 

How precious to me is the little book he left me, 
his note-book I How exactly like his every-day speech 
and manner, with now and then touches of sentiment 
and deep feeling I 

I had been thinking for some time past that I 
might be happier if I had something to occupy my 
mind. God directed me what to do. A poor young 
creature, a wanderer, drifted to our quiet village, and 
died in the poor-house, leaving a little girl three years 
old. I asked permission of my parents to bring the 
child home and adopt her. They consented, and sym- 
pathized with my wish to do so. My dear mother, 
even my step-father, has grown tender towards me. 
My heart is softened towards him, indeed towards 
every one. Already I feel the beneficent results of 
this congenial occupation. The motherhood which is 
so strong an instinct in my nature, is drawn out and 
has its appropriate object. How I thank God the lit- 
tle waif drifted within my reach I I have named her 
Stella. I do not wish to think too much about blood ; 
and yet the little creature seems of gentle birth. 
What struck me the moment I saw her were her 
lovely, large, lustrous brown eyes, so like my father's. 
She is beautiftil, and has a type of loveliness that will 
not pass away with childhood. Surely she cannot be 
the child of grossness and sensuality. Bom of love 
she must have been, though nursed in penury and sor- 
row. God help us I God help those poor creatures 
who love " not wisely, but too well I " O woman, 
whoever thou art, who hath known what it is to love, 
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be pitiftd to those whose affection is lavished on one 
unworthy. How fiill of mystery the world seems, 
when we walk in the shadow of some great sorrow I 

I do not write much or often in my journal, but I 
must record the arrival of my old friend, Paul. I 
dreaded to meet him; but I have resolved to live 
among my fellows, and therefore I must not shrink 
from meeting my old fnends. I saw he was shocked 
at my changed looks. He is going away again to 
work in his missionary field, and is to be married be- 
fore he leaves. He has forgotten his first love. It 
is well. 

I have received a letter from Ingleside, Mrs. Sin- 
clair's home, asking me to pass a month with her and 
bring Stella. I shall go. My heart longs for my old 
friend, and I have been neglectful of her in my sorrow. 
A few months ago, I would not have believed it possi- 
ble to get up an interest in visiting even an old and 
dear friend. My mind now is in a more healthful state, 
for which I have to thank the little child who came be- 
tween me and a despairing distrust of God's goodness. 
I shall go, and I shall talk of Philip. She has faith in 
him. She will not blame me that I cling to him. 
Perhaps I may learn of her something more than I 
know of him. I have been thinking of him all day, 
with a strange sort of consciousness of his nearness. I 
opened his note-book, or rather I took it in my hands, 
and it opened of itself at these passages, which I tran- 
scribe : — 

" Ah I when we talk of wisdom, what do we mean, 
after all ? Wisdom must be bought at a price, often the 
price of a terrible experience. It is no proof of wis- 
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dom, that we have a quick eye to discern the follies 
of others. True wisdom is not lofty, but humble. 
This is a truism. So, too, is the assertion that the most 
innocent are the most unsuspecting. Those from whom 
the foulness of impurity falls off most readily, leaving 
no stain, are the intrinsically pure of spirit. Innocence 
is not ignorance of evil. The readiest to suspect, to 
pounce upon impurity, are those whose souls are already 
polluted." 

" Ideal beauty cannot satisfy human longings. The 
Venus of Milo, beautiful even in mutilation, lacks that 
in which the human and ideal blend and harmonize. 
The student of art, prostrate before the image, ex- 
claims in bitterness, ' She has no arms.' Beauty, to 
satisfy us, must touch our human nature, and answer to 
our human yearnings. It is an absurd conceit to rep- 
resent archangels and cherubs with wings in the place 
of arms ; to lose out of love the subtle thrill which 
even the touch of our beloved can cause, — the rap- 
ture of her encircling embrace I My Venus must have 
arms, or I shall turn to and be better satisfied with 
human loveliness." 

" Standing by the Falls of Niagara last week, I tried 
to discover in what aspect the grandeur and sublimity 
of this wonder of nature most impressed me. The 
rapids, boiling, whirling, terrific in unchained, head- 
long recklessness till they reach the final leap, — or the 
smooth surface overlying that infinite depth below. 
The diflFerence is like that between an impetuous, tur- 
- bulent, headstrong impulsiveness of character, and a 
deep, earnest soul, where passion boils far down be- 
neath, and an outward serenity lies between it and the 
world." 
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"Afiriend on the eve of matrimony asks me how 
fiur mutual confidence ought to exist between man and 
wife, touching their past Uves. It is a difficult question. 
We cannot separate our own thoughts and deeds from 
those with whom we have been associated, or reveal 
our own secrets, without implicating others, — without 
a breach of honor or confidence. I should say to my 
wife, if she placed me on a pinnacle of superhuman 
virtue, ' I am a man full of imperfections, and conscious 
of them myself. I shall not expect or desire you to be 
blind to them. My past life has been neither so pure, 
so noble, so manly, as now, for your sake, I wish it had 
been. The love with which you honor me begets in 
me a higher aspiration, a possibility of becoming high 
and noble. Impulsive confidences are not wise ; we 
must take each other upon trust, and grow into each 
other's confidence. I set no limit to the power of a 
great and unselfish love. My life is attuned to higher 
^emes through my relations with you. What we are, 
what we are capable of becoming, is of greater mo- 
ment than what we have been and what we have 
done.' " 

" I think there are few deep and permanent friend- 
ships among young women. That which bears the 
name is too often a weak sentimentalism. The friend- 
ship of men for each other does not degenerate into a 
too personal intijnacy. The friendship of love between 
man and woman is not stimulated so much upon the 
comprehension of each by the other, as by the desire 
of each to comprehend the other, — a desire never ftdly 
satisfied, and always incited to new effort, or surprised 
by some unlooked-for manifestation. 

" This sentiment, which I believe contains a great 
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truth, the merely sensual man would call twaddle ; but 
it has at least this advantage over a more material esti- 
mate of the mutual relations of the sexes : it will not 
make that man ignoble who believes in it." 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

My visit to Mrs. Sinclair was indefinitely delayed by 
the illness of Miss Rosina Parsons, my old teacher. I 
have made very brief mention of her in these pages 
thus far, not because she was undeserving of notice, 
but from a conviction that I should not do her justice. 
She was one of those women so folded up and locked 
up in herself, that very few, if any, of those among 
whom she moved with an external dignity and severe 
sense of propriety, could be said really to understand 
her. It becomes me, however, and affords me heart- 
felt satisfaction to say that among all my little circle of 
friends, no one seemed to approach me in my heavy 
trial and disappointment with so full a comprehension 
of my suffering as this silent and stately woman. 

I believe she revealed to me, in some of our many 
interviews, more of the life of her heart than she had 
ever disclosed to any human being. 

Every one familiar with old people must have 
observed a gradual softening of the hard and cold 
envelopes in which pride encases itself, the pity and 
tender charity which melts away the icy barriers of 
reserve, — the sympathy with suffering, which speaks 
with more pathos of the heart's bitter experiences 
than evfen the passionate utterances of grief itself. 
Sorrow teaches us that we are not made to stand 
alone. Mutual sorrow is a stronger bond than mutual 
joy. No one envies us our griefs. 
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Miss Rosina had been ill some time before she sent 
for me. She disdained everything that savored of the 
sick-room ; and the last time I went to see her, I found 
her up and dressed, with the same exquisite regard to 
neatness as ever. No easy-chair or lounge was visi- 
ble in her room. I ached to see her sitting there so 
straight and so spectre like ; but she only smiled when 
I begged her to lie down. " It will be time enough to 
lie down," she replied, " when I am not able to sit up. 
I have lain down but little in my long life." 

" Yours has been a very busy life," I said, " and in 
the main a happy one, has it not ? " 

" Yes," she replied, " happier, I am convinced, than 
it could have been without the absolute necessity of 
work. There was a time " (I give now the sub- 
stance of what she said, and as nearly as possible in 
her own words) " when it would have been easier for 
me to lie down and die than to rise up and work. If 
there had been no necessity to work, I believe I could 
have died. But there was a necessity ; and when I 
began to exert myself, I gained not only strength to 
live, but happiness in living. I have been called 
proud and cold. I think I am so. I came of a good 
old stock. I count men of talent and women of 
noble womanhood among my ancestors, and I glory in 
their spotless record. I do not hold myself above my 
fellow-creatures in the sight of God, before whom we 
are all equal, and all equally pensioners on his bounty ; 
but I cannot consort with people of low tastes and grov- 
eling desires. I have no sympathy with ignorance in 
high or low places. Certain conditions of outward life 
are necessary to my happiness. Poverty would have 
deprived me of them ; therefore I accounted poverty 
my enemy, and resolved to conquer it. I could not be 
comfortable, ill dressed and ill fed. Outward sur- 
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roundings have a great influence on my enjoyment, — 
on my health of mind and body, in fact on my self-re- 
spect. Therefore, to preserve these, I was willing to 
put my shoulder to the wheel. I regret no exertion 
that I have made. I have had my recompense. But, 
my child, there are some conditions of being which 
work can alleviate, but never wholly remove. I have 
had sharp trials. Perhaps, if I appear hard and cold, it 
may be attributed to this cause. I need not speak of 
any special sorrow. Your own may help you to under- 
stand mine. Poor, dear child I The cold, reserved 
woman — the old maid who dies unloving and unloved 
of husband or children — knows how to pity you." 

I then talked to her of my own resolution to do 
somethmg, and my happiness in the little child of my 
adoption. She sighed as she said, "I dearly love 
children. I wish I had taken one early in life. 1 
should not have been so alone in the world now. 
However, it is almost over. I believe we shall have 
objects to love in heaven, which we shall feel to be 
peculiarly our own. Eternity must have something in. 
store for us lonely women, something to fill our hearts. 
I have made many mistakes in life, but none which I 
so bitterly lament as remaining unmarried. I might 
have been a much happier women if I had married. 
My child, do not nurse your great disappointment. 
Do not be an old maid." 

" But if I cannot love ? " 

" You can love. The capacity of loving is not so 
easily exhausted. However, we will not talk about it. 
I sent to bid you good-by. I think I may die sud- 
denly, as many of my ancestors have died ; and I may 
not see you again." 

We parted with a good-night and a good-by. 

14 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

JOUENA.L, DATED INGLESIDE. 

I HAVE been here just one week, and my journal 
has not been opened. Mrs. Sinclair and her two 
daughters have gone to church, and I will obey this 
sudden impulse to write. Incidents, there are none to 
record. FeeUngs, I have no disposition to express. 
Convictions, alas ! my whole inner life is so unsettled, 
that I have none, at least none that afford me rest and 
peace. I am in the effort to do my duty. I am will- 
ing to open the windows of my soul, and let the light 
flow in. But, alas for me ! what chaos does it bring 
•to view I What I once supposed was belief and trust 
three years ago, has slid from under me ; and I stand 
firm on nothing. I ask with Job, " Why is light 
given to one whose way is hid ? '' My way is hid. I 
am drifting on with but one purpose, and that is to try 
to see and do my diity. I hunger for happiness ; but 
I cannot tell, nor do I know, what would make me 
happynow. I can only drift on. 

I have had great solace in talking with Mrs. Sinclair 
about Philip. At first I thought I could not hear his 
name mentioned, much less speak of him myself; but 
she has led me out of that morbidness, and I feel bet- 
ter for talking freely. 

She asked me the other day what I should have 
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"But even had you, in the enthusiasm of a first 
deep love, been willing to unite your fate with his, 
would your reason and judgment have sanctioned it ? 
Penniless as he was, would not marriage have proved 
but a clog and burden ? " 

"But I might have worked with him," I argued. 
" I might have helped him to retrieve his fortunes. I 
might have helped him to build up his reputation 
anew. I should always have remembered with pride 
and affection that he was not to blame." 

" Yours is the accustomed cry of woman's nature, 
before she knows the realities of life. It is a high 
and worthy sentiment. Many others have uttered and 
have believed themselves capable of carrying it out in 
life ; some have carried it out, through good and evil 
report, to the end ; others, with no less devotedness 
of affection, have faltered and fallen by the way ; 
others have chafed and corroded under the friction of 
airfersity, their outward and inward lives in continual 
^conflict, too weak *to keep the heights their souls 
wiere competent to gain ' in moments of sublime enthu- 
siasm, and have lived, self-condemning and still aspir- 
ing, — bearing and suffering, but never achieving. 
Only God knows how well the race is run. My poor 
friend, believe me, it was all well, it will be all well in 
the ages." 

" It is a long time to wait," I said. 

" Yes, but what avails impatience ? who knows what 
may be in store for you ? He may come again. You 
may yet be his wife. You could bear privation better 
now. You have been seasoned to adversity." 

" I never expect to see him again," I said. 

" Perhaps, now you have lived through the sorrow, 
you do not wish it," she added. 
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** I long and pray for it with every breath of my 
life," I said sadly ; '* but I have no hope, or next to 
none. God doesn't always answer our prayers." 

" Fortunately for us He does not." 

" Yet He bids us pray." 

" Yes, He knows the soul must pray, — does pray 
unconsciously to itself. But He loves us too well 
always to give us what we ask for." 

" We won't argue these topics, if you please," I 
said. " I have no room in my soul for any more doubts 
than harass me at present. All the waves and billows 
of skepticism and infidelity are rolling over me now." 

" One who saw His disciples * toiling in rowing,' 
and came to them walking on the sea, saying, ' Be of 
good comfort — it is I — be not afraid,' sees your ship 
of life on its stormy passage, — sees you ' toiling in 
rowing.' Wait, listen, and you will hear the same 
sweet voice above the tempest, ' Be of good comfort' " 

" But when ? " I asked sadly. -^^ I have been * toiling 
in rowing ' a long time, and my strength is almost ex- 
hausted. There was a time when the disciples found 
their Lord asleep, while the ship was in the midst of 
the sea, tossed in the waves." 

" And then what did they do ? " she asked. 

" They woke Him, and asked Him this question : 
* Carest Thou not if we perish ? ' " 

" And then " — 

" He rebuked the wind and the raging of the water, 
and there was a great calm." 

" And thus it will be with you, only be patient." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Yesterday Mrs. Sinclair called me into her room, 
bidding me bring my sewing, for she was moved to 
talk to me about herself, and she knew, if she was once 
fftirly launched on the theme, she should go on indefi- 
nitely. " I thought once that I should write my auto- 
biography," she said, " believing, as I suppose many a 
conceited person believes, that if fairly and fully writ- 
ten oul? it would make a very interesting romance. 
But after pondering the matter awhile, I convinced 
myself that it was impossible and impolitic to write it 
out fully and fairly. J should not dare do it, or, if I did, 
I should not dare have it read, and, if I undertook the 
task, should probably leave unwritten the only part 
worth reading ; so I gave it up. But while the fever 
of egotism is raging, I want to talk ; and of course, 
if I talk, I want a listeiTer." 

" I will be audience gladly," I replied ; and, taking 
my sewing, I went to her room for an afternoon's sit- 
ting. 

" I suppose," she said, " I ought to begin, as the 
children say, at the beginning. I was bom in 
Charleston, South Carolina. My father was for many 
years a prominent member of the bar, and a man 
of large wealth, both by inheritance and marriage. 
Through the extravagance and dissipation of my elder 
brother he lost nearly all his fortune ; and after my 
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mother's death, which occurred when I was five years 
old, he removed to a small town in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, where my mother had lived at the time of her 
marriage, and where he possessed a small farm and 
dwelling, of which we took possession, his sister taking 
charge of the family. My elder brother had died, and 
my elder sister had married unfortunately, against my 
father's wishes and commands ; and from the time 
she left his protection, he persistently refused to see 
her, or to acknowledge her husband as a member of 
his family. I think she died of a broken spirit. I 
never saw her after she left us, but my aunt used very 
oft^en to speak of her to me. She had been my 
&ther's idol and his pride, and bitterly had she disap- 
pointed all his expectations. I believe that in his 
heart he forgave her, but he could not bring his pride 
to acknowledge it. The news of her death, which 
seemed to have been an event wholly unlooked for, 
was an overwhelming blow, from which he never 
wholly recovered ; and from that time he gradually 
lost interest in life, and became prematurely an old 
man. My sister left no children. My mother's death 
followed fast upon that of my poor sister, and I was all 
of his kindred that was left to fhe poor old man in his 
age and infirmity, except the maiden sister, who had no 
other home. 

" My father, although irascible and capricious, was 
indulgent and afiectionate to me when I did not thwart 
and contradict him ; nor did he often interpose his au- 
thority. He permitted me to do pretty much what I 
chose. My sphere of action being very limited, little 
danger was to be apprehended from giving me a free 
rein. I went to school with the neighbors' children, 
and played with them out of school. Our nearest 
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neighbors were the Thirkields, whom, after having lost 
sight of for years, I met at Eastfield a short time be- 
fore leaving there. They were wealthy at the time 
of our first acquaintance. The older sisters of Laura 
were my bosom companions at that time. 

" But even in a limited sphere, danger may lurk un- 
suspected. Little did my poor, dear father think, 
when he sent me to school to help me out of mischief, 
that I should become entangled in a net from which 
it required the united tact and authority of both my 
nearest relatives to extricate me. 

" My last teacher was Philip Yorke, then a young 
man of twenty-three, a fresh graduate from college, 
and as attractive and captivating as you can very well 
imagine. I was in my sixteenth year. 

" To make my story short, I wiU only say, we fell in 
love with each other, as suddenly, as violentiy, and as 
unwisely as two such yoimg and inexperienced mortals 
might very naturally do, placed in such dangerous 
propinquity. When the fact reached the ears of my 
father, he took me from school at once, and forbade 
Philip the house. On his first arrival, Philip had 
brought letters to my father, who had freely extended 
to him the hospitalities of our home, without a suspi- 
cion of danger ; nor do I think he would have so reso- 
lutely put forth his authority to break up our intimacy, 
had he not designs of his own at the time. He had 
decided whom he wished me to marry. That man 
was Mr. Sinclair. Not long after Philip's banishment, 
Mr. Sinclair made his appearance. I was bade to 
treat him with imqualified respect. I did so, while at 
the same time I clandestinely met my lover, and 
vowed eternal fidelity. The school term was ended, 
and P.hilip left the village ; our parting was anguish of 
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course, — protestation on both sides of constancy. He 
would make a fortune, and come back and claim me. 
My &ther could not withhold his sanction. I had told 
him I would never marry Mr. Sinclair, even to gratify 
my father. Philip left, and Mr. Sinclair remained. 
His attentions were not obtrusive. He knew nothing 
of my preference, had never met Philip. I neither 
liked nor disliked him. His generosity and kindness 
were pleasant. I should probably have given him my 
whole heart, such as it was, had I never met Philip. 
I must confess, however, that my heart at that age was 
not much worth having. It was a foolish, girlish 
heart, without depth and without purpose. I think 
my love for my father was the strongest and deepest 
feeling I was conscious of. My affection for Philip 
was a sentimental affair, kindled by his stronger na- 
ture. It was extravagant and violent in expression, 
but short-lived, — a sweet little dream of romance. 

** When my father appealed to my affection and sym- 
pathy for himself; when he spoke eloquently of the 
happiness I might give to his old age, what comfort 
he should feel in the reflection that I was in safe hands 
after he was gone ; when he spoke of his bitter dis- 
appointments, his heart-breaking disappointment in 
my sister's maiTiage, the ingratitude of my brother, his 
only son, and, last of all, his dreadful bereavement in 
the loss of my mother, and then asked me if I could 
deny that last consolation to his old age, — I answered 
as I felt, * I will do as you wish.' He clasped me to 
his heart and blessed me. I was happy. I had made 
his last days happy. I silenced the questioning and 
the reproaches of my own heart. I shut my eyes 
against the image of my young lover, which ever and 
anon presented itself, with an expression of sorrow, 
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upbraiding my inconstancy ; and I married Mr. Sin* 
clair at the age of sixteen. 

" We sailed after a few weeks for Europe, remaining 
there three years. They were three years of enchant- 
ment. I lived in an atmosphere of adulation, sur- 
roimded by every luxury that wealth could purchase. 
My mind expanded, my aesthetic tastes were stimu- 
lated, my intellectual advantages were unlimited. I 
made the most of time and opportunity, and became a 
woman of society, craving its flatteries and excitements, 
and educating myself to demand and deserve them. 
In these years I was not a loving wife or companion. 
I loved myself too well — I loved the world and soci- 
ety too well — to be able to appreciate the wants of the 
heart, or the treasure of afiection within my grasp. 

" I was summoned home by the illness of my father, 
and returned in time to see him once more and receive 
his last blessing. After the season of mourning was 
over, I began once more in New York the life of ex- 
citement I had led in Paris. I was determined to take 
the lead in society, to have my claims acknowledged, 
to reign without a rival. 

" For a little time I enjoyed my triumph, but by and 
by it grew 'flat, stale, and unprofitable.' It was 
while sad and dissatisfied with myself and everything 
around me, that one day I was surprised by a call 
from the lover of my girlhood. 

" When I tell you that my heart wanted a new ob- 
ject, — a new excitement, — I do not wish you to un- 
derstand that there were not near at hand objects 
worthy of my highest aspirations, — worthy to fill my 
noblest efibrt. But I did not see things near at hand. 
They were too commonplace. The simple loves and 
duties of domestic life were beneath my notice. My 
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husband, fiuling to find the happiness he craved in his 
home, Kved more and more in his business and in him- 
self. He perceived that I did not love him so well 
as I loved the attractions of the outer world. He did 
not remonstrate, — he did not upbraid. He simply 
left me to myself. He never withheld from me the 
means of self-gratification, from whatever source I 
chose to seek them. 

" With this first visit of Philip Yorke, I welcomed 
the dawn of a new interest in life. Fortune had 
smiled upon him. Time had added new beauty to 
his personal appearance, had ripened his fine qualities 
of mind and heart. I was piqued at the self-posses- 
sion of his manner when he met me. He betrayed no 
emotion. There was no indication that he remembered 
the past, — that the fire of his early passion still lived. 
He met me as the wife of Mr. Sinclair, — with the 
deference and respect he considered her due. I will 
bring him to my feet, was my mental resolve. He 
shall at least own the sway that so few have power to 
resist. As yet, I had escaped -slander, my attentions 
were so generally diffused. I thought it would give 
a zest to life to indulge in a little fiirtation, — just 
enough to produce a new excitement, — in which I 
would not tempt my fate too far, but infiict just pain 
enough on my victim to make my power felt and 
acknowledged. 

" Are you tired with listening ? ' '' 

I answered her I was not. 

"Are you beginning to despise me ? " she asked. I 
did not answer immediately. " I see how it is," she 
added. " I wish you would have courage to speak the 
truth." / 

I wish you would go on," I said impatiently^ 
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" I will do so, and perhaps disarm contempt before 
I have done." She continued : " Filled with this in- 
toxicating and novel enjoyment, I was nevertheless 
wary and cautious. Our acquaintance by degrees 
ripened into friendship. We had read the same books, 
traversed the same ground, had a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of music and art. We sang together, we read 
together. He was a frequent guest at our house, and 
I met him often in society. The conquest was not an 
easy one, but that only gave greater zest to the efforts 
I put forth to fascinate him. We called our intimacy 
by the name of friendship. I perceived that his society 
was becoming a necessity to me. I felt a void when 
he did not come. Yet I was perfectly secure of my- 
self. I would go thus far, and no farther. 

" The first summer of my stay in Eastfield, he fol- 
lowed me. I congratulated myself on my success. 
He knew how to frame gallant speeches, — how to talk 
sentiment. I said to myself triumphantly, It is the 
same all the world over. Men are the veriest puppets 
in the toils of a fascinating woman. Why should we set 
them up as demi-gods ? Do we not see that they will 
go just as far as we encourage them ? What is all this 
talk about honor and nobility of soul ? 

" You may remember when I first met you on your 
way home fi-om school. Mr. Yorke was with me. 
From that moment, my vanity received its death- 
wound. Youth and innocence triumphed over the 
blandishments and allurements of a woman of society. 

" A cry of pain went up from my empty soul, — 
$mpty, it seemed to me, of all things pure and good ; 
a ^C^y of terror also, — terror at what I suffered. I 
saw^^ii what an abyss I had been standing, — saw how 
a thotlpai^d fold more dangerous to my peace than to 
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his, had been my tampering with treacherous weapons. 
An angel came between me and the abyss. But you 
must not think I was grateful, or that I loved you 
then, or that even when I learned to love you for 
yourself, I cheerfully relinquished my right and title to 
him who once had been my lover — once when I was 
free and guileless like yourself, who had given me his 
heart, who had gone out into the world to work for 
me, with the troth I had spoken by my lips and 
broken by my deeds. The poetry of my life was gone ; 
henceforth there remained to me but plain prose. 
But my heart was not wholly comforted. I saw my 
danger, and thanked God for my escape ; but I was far 
from being at peace with myself, as you well know, 
who were with me the following winter. 

"Now I am going to make a long stoiy short. 
Many passages of that winter's experience need not be 
gone over. You were ignorant of them at the time, 
and it is best you should remain so. But I am going 
to make a confession which costs me much shame, but 
which I think it advisable to make, as it explains much 
that may have seemed mysterious to you at the time. 

" Please to recall the evening you went to hear 
Kean in * Hamlet ' with Mr. Sinclair, leaving me at 
home alone. A malign star reigned over my destiny 
that evening. 

" I was sitting in the library, by the light of a flicker- 
ing fire, my mind filled with morbid fancies and mis- 
givings. I pitied myself for having been robbed of 
the transcendent glory of life — an all absorbing passion, 
in contrast with which, the commonplace realities of 
my existence were dull and lifeless. I might have 
loved like you ; but I relinquished, and now I felt that 
strong necessity of loving, without which a woman's 
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destiny is incomplete. Thus brooding, and alternating 
between the demands of duty and the pleadings of pas- 
sion, I was aroused by a light tap on the door, and 
Philip entered. 

" He had come, he said, in search of a book, which my 
husband had told him he would find on the shelves. 
It irritated me to have him say, 'Your husband.' If 
he had ever loved me, could he speak with such non- 
chalance of my husband ? What was I to him now ? 
' Off with the old love, and on with the new.' He 
had forgotten all the past, and I must see his triumph 
and my own defeat. I did not doubt but he despised 
me at that moment. I had cast him off, it was true ; 
I had proved fickle ; I had chosen the man of wealth 
without love ; and now I must reap as I had sown. My 
heart had only begun to feel the wound ; his was healed 
long ago. Well, I had deserved it. He had not re- 
nounced me, but I — I had renounced him, and now 
he was happy, and I was miserable. Perhaps he had 
come at that very moment to confide his love to me, 
and to ask my sympathy. I followed him with my eyes, 
as he listlessly took down book after book, without 
seeming to remember what he had come in search of. 
It was but too obvious that was not his errand. Why, 
then, did he not make the real object known ? Why 
keep me there in silence and suspense ? 

" I was right. He had come, knowing me to be alone, 
to confide to me the tender secret of his life, — his 
love for you. And must I sit and hear from his own 
lips an avowal that could but throw me back upon my 
own folly and emptiness ? Was it not enough that I 
knew it, — had known it long, — had tried religiously 
to accustom myself to the thought of it, — had absented 
myself more and more from his society, — struggled, 
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foaght, been overcome time after time in strivings after 
better things, in buffetings with the temptation of a 
hungry soul ? And now must I be subjected to the 
humiliation of betraying my real feelings, my con- 
scious degradation ? I did not ask him to be seated. I 
hoped he would comprehend my silence, and leave me 
alone. He did not. He took the book which he had 
been seeking down from the shelves, and, walking to- 
wards me, stood looking down upon me, as I sat gazing 
into the fire. I could not see the expression of his 
face, for I looked steadily into the blackening embers. 

" There was no light beside in the room. In the mood 
which sent me to that retreat, darkness was less op- 
pressive to me than light. I said nothing. I knew the 
silence was awkward to him, and I had no idea of 
breaking it. Was I to stoop and make it easy and 
pleasant to him to confide to me his love ? 

" He laid the book on the table, and seated himself at 
my side. He called me Elizabeth. Only now and 
then he called me thus. Once I was his Elizabeth. I 
did not reply, and he said again, ' Elizabeth, I have come 
to talk to you as to a sister, and my best friend. I have 
come to avow to you ' — 

" I interrupted him almost fiercely. * You need avow 
nothing. I know what you have to tell me. You 
have chosen a singular time to intrude on my privacy.' 

" He started. I looked up at him, but said nothing 
more. ' I vsdll go,' he said ; * I will not trouble you.' 

*' ' No,' I said, ' you will not go. I would have 
avoided this ; but since you thrust it upon me, let me 
hear what you have to say. You love Margaret Hud- 
son. Did you think me really so blind as not to see 
it, — not to feel it ? or do you wish to be the witness 
of your lordly triumph over a heart too easily misled, 
too easily deceived ? ' 
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'^ O 1 the terrible silence that followed ! It was done. 
It might have been prevented, — all my humiliation, 
all my weakness. It was all apparent now. Noth- 
ing now remained to me but to be revenged, — to 
avenge myself. This I determined to do. I looked 
fixedly at him. His face was pale as death. ' Now 
is not the time,' he said, ' for me to confess that I 
have done wrong, that I have been false to my better 
nature ; yet I must say it, for I leave the city to-mor- 
row. I would part from you in peace and love.' 

" ' Love I ' I repeated. ' Surely that is a word 
that ought not to be spoken between us now. That 
has to do with our past. Surely you do not intend to 
mock me with any unmeaning sentimentality ? ' 

" ' No ; I mean to be and I am sincere. Elizabeth, 
my true, good friend, I must speak to you now, and 
speak the truth to you. I will not say we, but speak 
only for myself*. I have been in the wrong.' 

*' ' And what has so suddenly aroused you to the 
consciousness of it ? ' I asked contemptuously. 

" ' I carried the consciousness of it through my 
whole course of wrong, and persevered in spite of it, as 
thousands of men have done before me. What avails 
it to retrace the steps backward, or detail the process 
by which this consciousness of wrong prevailed over 
the temptation to continue ? For my own part, and for 
your sake also, Elizabeth, I can but thank God that 
anything roused me from the danger to which I had 
yielded, and into which my selfishness was dragging 
you.' 

" ' What if I do not admit the wrong or see the dan- 
ger ? ' I asked. 

" * So much the more reason,' he replied, ' that I, 
who did see it, and knew how to measure it better 
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than you, a woman, with a woman's warm nature, 
would have done, — that I, sworn by the honor of my 
manhood to protect, and not to debase the woman I 
honored, should rescue and protect her. Mrs. Sinclair, 
we are not children. Once we loved each other in 
truth and innocence. After that love was past, after 
you haH assumed other relations, to love each other 
with the old love could not be innocent. You know 
that as well as I ; yet, knowing it, we tempted our fate ; 
we laid ourselves open to the base scandal of the world. 
Were you happy? I was not. I despised myself 
that I could so dishonor you. Can you now lay your 
hand in mine, and trust me as your friend ? Will you 
forgive me ? ' 

" ' I have nothing to forgive,' I replied, melted at the 
moment by the attitude in which he stood before me. 
Then rousing myself, lest he should think me alto- 
gether too humble and penitent, I said, * Well, and 
what does all this amount to ? We have been amusing 
ourselves, and playing a fool's game for a time ; we 
have grown tired of it, and want a new excitement. 
Now, what avails moralizing and sentimentalizing 
about it ? The world have gossiped about us. That 
we can't help. The best way to make the world for- 
get one slander is to give them a new subject to gossip 
about. Why not let things take their course ? Why 
such a scrupulous conscientiousness ? ' 

" ' If it suits you better or makes you happier thus to 
regard it, let it be as you wish. In so far as I have 
intermeddled with your happiness, or disturbed your 
peace, or interfered with the hallowed relations which 
ought to exist and do exist for your protection amidst a 
carping, gossiping world, I wish to ask you once more 
to forgive me.' 

15 
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" * And once more, Philip Yorke,' I replied, ' I say 
emphatically I have nothing to forgive. Now I am 
going to be heroic, and make a confession. I declare 
to you the solemn conviction of my heart that in this 
passage of our lives I have been the one to blame ; 
and if either of us deserve to suffer, it is I. I delib- 
erately planned to entrap you, and to make yoifr proud 
and honorable nature bend to my sway. My first 
grand impulse was vanity ; my next, love of excitement. 
Behind it there lay a tender recollection of our early 
love ; for, Philip Yorke, I did love you as I have never 
loved another man. O shame on me, that with a gen- 
erous, noble husband, who believes in me, I should dare 
to say this I Yet, O yet, amidst the unmeaning, the 
bewildering vanity, the treacherous excitement of my 
worldly life, how that sweet, pure dream of early love 
comes back to me. And I was unfaithful. You come 
to say good-by. You have forgotten all that early 
dream. Another love has crowded out the first. 
Your heart is exulting in a new hope and a new prom- 
ise ; and you look at me coldly, and prate of duty, and 
loyalty, and honor. Don't I know the truth of all you 
tell me ? Don't I know that I am living a lie ? and 
don't I sorrow enough over my poor, mean, miserable 
attempts to do my duty ? How can you stand there 
and mock me with your superior strength and wisdom ? 
I only wish that Heaven had made it as easy for me as 
for you to relinquish ; had given me helps, instead of 
hindrances, a certainty of reward when renunciation 
was complete. But what have I to fall back upon ? 
Can I hold myself up by the love I have rejected and 
sorely tried ? Can I return to the confidence I have 
betrayed ? Can I solace myself with the tenderness I 
have spurned ? Whose is the charity that will cover 
up my weakness and my imprudence ? ' 
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" * Shall I answer your questions, my dear friend, as 
I feel and believe to be right ? ' he asked. 

*' ' Yes, — do so,' I replied. 

" ' I answer, then, that you can return ; and all that 
your heart requires, it will find in your husband's love. 
A noble man's noblest attribute is his capadity to love, 
to protect. You can find no nobler man than your 
husband. Trust him. We have spoken as I never 
supposed we should speak to each other, — frankly and 
plainly. I am glad that we can speak so ; glad to be 
able to tell you that in proportion as I truly honor 
you, I despise myself, that I could ever have played 
recreant to my principles, and disloyal to my faith in 
womanhood, for I was false and weak in doing so. I 
knew there was danger in every step. I knew there 
was a boundary which friendship could not pass in 
safety, and yet I yielded to the intoxication ; and I 
satisfied my conscience with sophistries, knowing them 
to be sophistries ; knowing that the injustice of society 
would condemn you, and suffer me to go unpunished. 
I can say no more ; but, as I said in the beginning, 
thank God we are saved. Let us both begin a nobler 
life, — a nobler friendship.' 

" * You prescribe impossibilities,' I replied. ' Life 
is not made up of disjointed fragments patched together 
after any pattern we may fancy. Ugly, defaced, hate- 
ful as the actions of our past may have been, there 
thev are ; and time cannot make them other than we 
leave them. I look back to our first acquaintance, to 
our early love, our sorrowful separation, the renewal 
of our intimacy, the faithlessness, the fickleness, the 
fool-hardiness of my actions ; all remain for me to weep 
over and condemn myself for. O leave me now, Mr. 
Yorke. You have been diverted from the real object 
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of your visit ; but I know well what it was. Believe 
me, at heart I sympathize in your happiness.' 

" He rose to obey me. Weak woman that I was, 
when I saw liim prepared to depart, it was with a sort 
of desperation that I exclaimed, ' O I not yet. Don't 
leave me so.' He came back. He took my arm, and 
led me to the sofa. He placed himself beside me. 
Who was the stronger then ? God knows it was the 
moment of my greatest weakness. The world seemed 
to shrivel awav, and I only felt that I was to lose him 
forever. Who was the nobler then ? The hand that 
clasped mine trembled. I felt his breath warm on my 
cheek ; and on my hand, that lay powerless beside me, 
a drop fell. I looked up, — our eyes met. He rose, 
and left me sitting there alone. I have never seen 
him since that hour, but I have thanked him a thou- 
sand and a thousand times that thus he left me. I 
heard the street door open and close. I knew he was 
gone. 

" My dear child, you have suffered during this re- 
cital, and perhaps you may wonder at my telling you 
so much. There is nothing left for me to confess." 

" Are you tired ? " she asked again. 

I again assured her I was not. 

" And you will bear with me a little longer ? " 

" Gladly,'* I answered. 

" Now, having confessed my weakness and wicked- 
ness, I want to tell you of my reformation." 

" Do so, I beg of you." 

" Well, then, since you are willing to listen, I will 
go on. Soon after Philip went out, Robert came home 
with yourself and the girls from the theatre. You 
went directly to bed, supposing, as a matter of course, 
that I had retired at my usual hour. The girls went 
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with you up-stairs. Robert came into the library, and 
was naturally surprised at finding me there alone. He 
sat down a few moments, and then, kissing me good- 
night, said he was going out to meet a friend who had 
just returned from China, and might be out two hours. 

" ' Going out to-night ? ' I exclaimed. 

" ' I must see him to-night,' he said, 'for he leaves 
to-morrow for New Orleans. He has been here a day 
or two, but I was not aware of his arrival. The truth 
is, Lizzie,' he said tenderly, ' I may leave you in a 
day or two for a long time. I have been thinking of 
it seriously for some months past, and expecting letters 
from this very friend which would decide me one way 
or another. He was at the theatre to-night, and came 
over to our box. I made an appointment to meet him. 
You remember you told me, some time ago, you would 
like me to purchase the cottage on the Hudson that 
you took such a fancy to a year ago. I have done so. 
The cottage is yours. I have made all needed repairs, 
and have fiimished it for you, because, my dear wife — 
farther concealment is needless — I have decided to 
go to India.' 

" * To India I ' I exclaimed, ' and for a long time I 
What does it mean ? why do you take me so by sur- 
prise ? ' 

" ' I have been thinking of it long,' he replied, 
^ though my resolution at last was sudden. I shall be 
absent for two or three years.' 

'* ' Going to India I ' I could only repeat his words. 

" ' Yes, business requires my personal supervision. 
I shall leave everything arranged for your comfort, and 
for the happiness of our dear girls. Good-night. I 
.will see you in the morning, and explain particulars.' 

" The morning brought my husband, and with him 
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his friend. I saw but little of Mr. Sinclair. He was 
overwhelmed with preparations for his departure. He 
left on the day appointed. I was indeed alone. Early 
in the spring I removed to the cottage where we are 
at this present moment. It was fitted up With ele- 
gance and taste, and left me nothing to wish for, — no 
alteration to propose. 

''If he had studied a life-time to learn in what way 
my heart could be taught to love and appreciate him, 
he could not have hit upon so wise an expedient as 
leaving me thus, with the tokens of his generous de- 
votion spread aroimdjoae. So wayward is woman, 
that any personal manifestation of that devotion at a 
time when my minS'Was in an unhealthy and unhappy 
commotion, might have defeated its object. But spread 
around me everywhere were the eloquent deeds of 
love, — more eloquent than any words or protesta- 
tions, and O I so grateful, so touching to my sick soul. 
I grew in love with him from the hour he left me. 
My heart beat as never before at thought of meeting 
him. My life was buoyed up with great resolves, and 
my heart solaced itself with prospective happiness in 
my husband's love. 

" He came at length. He came, and found what he 
never had before, — a home. Before he had slept one 
night in his own house, I determined to empty my 
bosom of ' the perilous stuff'' that weighed upon my 
heart. We were sitting together in this very spot, — 
Robert and I. I wish I could describe his expression 
of honest rapture and astonishment at my demonstra- 
tion of affection. It made him appear as diffident as a 
boy to know that his wife loved him. I could easily 
shed tears at this moment at the recollection of it. * 

" But to go back. How to begin my confession I 
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did not know. Upon one course I was resolved, which 
was not to let the twenty-four hours pass without do- 
ing that first duty. After planning for a few moments 
the best way to begin, I made a spasmodic plunge into 
the subject . and personally towards him where he sat. 
'Robert, I have a short story to tell you,' I said, 
' which I think you ought to hear. I have been wait- 
ing very impatiently for many months to tell you, first, 
that I love you dearly, and, secondly, that I mean to be 
worthy of your love.' I looked into his face. It was 
very grave, and I almost lost courage. ' I have a 
confession to make,' I said timidity'. 

" ' Spare yourself the pain ofii confession, Elizabeth,' 
he said gently. * I know all that ^feu wish to tell me. 
Let the past be forever buried, — that part of it which 
causes you regret.' Then he drew me toward him, 
and held me to his heart, as he said, ' I never doubted 
you.' O ! Maggie ! how my conscience smote me. ' I 
knew,' he said, ' the time would come when you could 
find rest here, on your husband's breast. Our mar- 
riage was too hastily entered upon. The fault was 
mine. I did not give you time to know your own 
feelings. I was so fearful of losing you ! so selfish ! 
But we need not look back. I am still what I was 
from the moment I saw you, — your lover ; and my 
happiness is no less, because long deferred, in hearing 
you say at last that you love me. You shall never 
regret it. We will begin our married life anew from 
this moment.' 

" It was the happiest moment of my life. We have 
been happy ever since, perhaps happier than if we had 
not been so very wretched before." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A LONG gap in my journal compels me to draw upon 
my recollections of incidents and changes which occu- 
pied the space of three years, during which interval I 
had neither time nor inclination to open its covers. In 
adopting a narrative style, I feel conscious of a lack of 
arrangement, and an uncertainty with regard to dates, 
and a natural inability to describe in detail. Neverthe- 
less I will do my best. 

A few days after having listened to Mrs. Sinclair's 
story, which I recorded while every word was fresh in 
my recollection, she called me to her room to admire 
with her the golden sunset, which had dyed the waters 
of the Hudson with an amber glow, and fell in showers 
of radiance on the hills beyond. 

We sat on the veranda for some time in silence, — 
perhaps in thoughts widely separated, though visibly 
present and near in body. 

" Robert will soon be home," she said, " and I long 
for his return more than tongue can tell." 

" You are growing sentimental as you grow old," I 
said. She smiled, as she replied that she had a long 
waste of time to make up. " And you say you must 
return to Eastfield very soon," she added. " How soon, 
or rather, how long will you remain with me ? " 

" I must leave this week," I replied, " for Stella ought 
to begin her school. She has lost too much time now 
and will fell behind her classes." 
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"And what will you gain by going," she asked, 
"in comparison to my loss when you leave me ? " 

" I have little to gain or lose either by going or stay- 
ing. Not that I mean to be ungrateful," I continued. 
" I have gained by staying in health, both of mind and 
body. And I must thank you, my dear friend, for a 
tenderness and charity which has suffered long, and is 
kind." 

" But as yet I have done no good, that I dare prom- 
ise myself will be permanent." 

" You have encouraged me to talk out my troubles,' 
I replied. " You have led me to speak of him. I 
cannot express how much good it has done me." 

" If I could but have done more ! " she exclaimed. 
'* K I could have brought you into real communion with 
Philip ! Ah, how little we can accomplish for our 
friends I Don't you hear the sound of wheels ? Robert 
must be coming. It is past the hour." 

I wondered at her restlessness and visible agitation. 
" If I believed in presentiments," I said, " I could 
almost fancy something was about to happen. You 
make me superstitious." 

" Nothing can happen," she replied, " that is, noth- 
ing comes by chance or accident. If Robert comes 
home safe and sound, we don't call it accidental ; if 
he does not come at all, if he comes alone, or if he 
comes with a friend — well, I hardly know what I 
want to express. He is coming surely, for I hear the 
near approach of wheels ; and I have put off to the 
last minute what I ought to have told you before be- 
cause, dear child, I did not know in what words 
to tell you " — 

" For Heaven's sake," I cried, " go on I " 

" That Philip Yorke is coming with him. Perhaps 
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it is best that I have no time to prepare you for it. I 
doubt if I could say anything even if I had time — 
bear up — don't faint." 

" Does he know ? '* I articulated faintly. 

" Yes, he knows that you are here. If you have 
any other questions to ask, he will answer them. If 
any one is to blame for this meeting, it is myself. 
Now I will leave you just here, and he shall come 
up — 

'' O no, no I " I cried. " Dear firiend — dear Mrs. 
Sinclair, I am so unprepared " — 

" You would be no better prepared in a week. The 
best time is now : I am going — I shall leave you no 
time to think — good-by," — and the next moment 
his arms had closed around me, my head was on his 
breast. 

" Did our friend tell me truly ? " he asked. 

" I do not know what she may have said." 

" That you were constant, — that you had not lost 
faith in me. Speak, Maggie ; are you sorry that I 
came ? " 

I could not speak, but my silence was more elo- 
quent than words. It was no time for reason, for pru- 
dence, not even for memories of the past; far less 
was it a time for speculation into the ftiture. It was 
a present joy, a present, infinite satisfaction, rest 
and peace after the storm. Neither was that meeting 
such as can be described by words. Explanations fol- 
lowed in due time, and these I will relate in their sea- 
son. 

By little and little, as the consciousness that all was 
real — that we were not living in a dream — settled 
down upon us, we were able calmly to review the past. 
We did not dare send our thoughts into the unex- 
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plored future. We read in each other's faces what 
havoc time and sorrow had made. We felt, each in 
our inmost heart, that nothing could ever separate us 
again. For my own part, I would gladly have left 
unspoken " the things that were behind," — all at least 
that was painful, all that belonged to the dreary in- 
terval of separation, — and have taken up the links 
broken at our parting, joining them to the blissful pres- 
ent indissolubly and forever. But this could not be. 
There was a recapitulation of experience to be accom- 
plished ; there were explanations to be made. There 
is no real break in the chain of events. But to go 
back over those sad years was like a requiem amidst 
the glorious anthems of heavenly music, a minor tone 
made up of the jarring notes of earth-born misery. 
Yet we knew that there could come no sleep to our 
eyes or slumber to our eyelids, no peace or rest to 
our souls, till that mournful interlude was over. 

He was the first to allude to the painful theme. I 
had assured him over and over again that nothing 
could divide us now. I did not wait for him to speak. 
I answered the cry of his soul. I did not keep hack, 
I permitted him to know that poverty and loss shared 
with him, were more to me than any imaginable life 
of luxury and self-indidgence could be without him. I 
linked my destiny with his, not as a child or a play- 
thing to be cherished and tended, and shielded from 
storms, but as a woman schooled by suffering, and 
strong in spirit to give as well as to receive help and 
sympathy. 

It was hard for him to speak of the trial and shame 
i^hich had overshadowed his life, through the wrong- 
doing of one he loved as a son. He told the story 
simply and briefly. He had been the victim of a 
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brother's treachery. He had, so far as possible, 
cleared his own name and fame, but the grief and the 
sting must ever remain in his heart. His outward 
circumstances were changed. He had no hope of re- 
trieving his fortune. He had begun again at the low- 
est round of the ladder, but the ambition and energy 
of youth was gone. Even at that moment he felt that 
he ought to relinquish me. I would not pennit him to 
utter the word. 

He wished me to look the facts in the face. I rec- 
ogonized but the one great fact that I loved him. He 
knew me well, and read me to myself. I acknowl- 
edged the truthfulness of the picture. I had a native 
love and longing for the refinements, the luxuries, of 
wealth. These, if I united my destiny with his, I 
must forego ; and they shriveled into nothing, com- 
pared with the happiness of living always near him 
and sharing his fallen fortunes. He knew that I had 
a pride of birth and ancestry, and that this pride had 
been gratified by associating my name with his, and 
that from henceforth the lustre of his name was tar- 
nished. It was not a foolish boast of aristocracy, or 
glory in a pedigree, but a proud sense of satisfaction 
in being able to look back on honorable names re- 
corded in a nation's history. I knew he once shared 
with me this honest pride ; and who so well as I knew 
how to feel with him the humiliation ? In every aspect 
of life, as associated with him, I saw only the im- 
mense preponderance which our mutual love created 
over all worldly advantages or disadvantages. How 
lonely the three past years had been I Rather would 
I have died in that blissful season of reunion than lixe 
them over again I And so the final result was 
reached, and sealed forever, in a chastened, but fer- 
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vent kiss of love, which made us then and there for- 
ever one. 

There was little of passion and intense rapture in 
that surrender of myself to him, but in its stead a feel- 
ing of perfect rest, of peace unutterable. 

A week passed, in which he remained with me at 
Ingleside. It was a week of happiness. I love to re- 
call it — our walks amidst the lovely solitudes, the 
long moonlight evenings, those full communings of 
hearts united by so many pleasant memories to the 
past ; for from these we did not exclude our friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair. A true, great love does not 
make us selfish and exclusive. The nobler, the truer 
the love, the wider becomes the circle of one's sympa- 
thies ; the deeper and purer the love of one, the more 
intimate will be the knowledge of the human life which 
yearns and suffers and enjoys everywhere ; we were 
at .peace with the whole world. All discord, all dis- 
sonance, had temporarily died out of the music of our 
souls. We were happy. 

Of course I wrote to my friends at home of what 
had occurred, and of my changed relations in life, and 
received such kind and satisfying replies from all, even 
from my step-father, that my happiness was augmented 
fourfold. We may sometimes set at naught the ap- 
proval of friends ; but in the most important crisis of 
our lives, our hearts yearn for the clasp of a friendly 
hand, in token of sympathy ; nothing can wholly make 
up to us for the absence of mingled good wishes and 
benedictions from those who are dear to us. And these 
helped to deepen our capacity of happiness. 

Philip accompanied me to my home. How proudly 
I stood by his side, walked with him the familiar paths, 
sat beside him in the family pew at church I I would 
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not listen to a suggestion of doubt as to a possible want 
of foresight. We had lost happiness enough out of 
our lives. I was also convinced that nothing was to 
be gained by our living longer apart. Where should 
we plant our home ? That was decided for us by ne- 
cessity. Enough remained from the wreck of Philip's 
fortune, which was freely at his own disposal. It was 
small, but it was certain. His ideal life was a farm in 
the luxuriant Southwest ; to sit under his own vine 
and fig-tree. Just such an Acadia was within his 
grasp. A business acquaintance had offered him sev- 
eral acres at a very low price. The house was built ; 
the vineyard was planted : would I go with him there ? 
It was not many questions, it was one. So was the 
answer, unequivocal: "I will go; I will share your 
fortune or misfortune, whatever it may be." It was 
with no feeling of sacrifice on my part. I knew that 
he considered it a sacrifice for me. I would prove to 
him the contrary ; and there the subject ended without 
many words, and on my part with not a few happy 
tears. One drawback to our happiness remained. 
Business required his presence for a few days in New 
York. How I shuddered at the thought of an hour's 
separation I I reminded him half mischievously, half 
in earnest, of his caution to " keep back." Had I 
learned the lesson thoroughly enough to satisfy him ? 
I could not make him smile, and I did not feel like 
smiling myself. I only assumed • playfulness to hide 
anxiety. " I recall that, and many other worldly 
maxims now," he sjiid sadly. " They are not suited 
to the backwoods." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

After Philip was gone, I had leisure to sit down 
alone and think. I could look upon the prospect be- 
fore me rationally and calmly. I was, as he said, go- 
ing beyond the limits of civilization, to comparative iso- 
lation, without friends, without the companionship of 
intellectual and refined people. We were too far from 
any city or large town to think of journeying thither, 
except on urgent business. We had no money where- 
with to go pleasuring. What were my resources for 
enjoyment and improvement ? Of what help or sat- 
isfaction would my education be to me there ? I could 
paint a little ; I could play the piano, and sing passably ; 
I could read . and try to write poetry ; I could do 
needle-work and worsted-work. I was an amateur 
artist in fancy cookery. I had a marvelous love of 
pretty things, — the refinements of the toilet, the adorn- 
ments of dress. Should I require these accomplish- 
ments there ? Philip had a library. We might read 
and study together in our leisure hours. I might 
prosecute the study of French, and make myself famil- 
iar with the literature of other lands ; with Philip as 
a teacher, how charming that would be ! Perhaps 
I might renew an old and half extinguished desire to 
be an author. I should have no interruptions ; but 
for materials — O I I should be obliged to draw on 
my own ideality. I could give my imagination free 
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rein. An occasional suggestion from the common^ 
sense side of the subject brought before my rational 
perception homely duties to be done, household toil. 
Philip had a vineyard to tend. Who was to ti'ead 
the wine-press? • 

The day of our wedding had been decided upon. 
The event was to take place immediately after Philip's 
return. I should not require an elaborate outfit. All 
the hands in Eastfield, whose business it was to make 
garments of purple and fine linen, were hard at work 
for me. I had a small sum of money left me in my 
father's will. This I determined to leave safely invested 
against a possible time of need. It had been sufficient 
to supply my wants, and to gratify my tastes in dress, 
and also to clothe and educate my Stella. Of course 
she must go with me to her new home I We shall 
see. 

I felt sad at the thought of parting from my dear 
mother and Aunt Rebecca. My heart had grown ten- 
der even towards my step-father. We were both 
changed, softened, humanized. Poor old man! His 
was one of those cases of protracted' illness which 
gradually, almost imperceptibly wear away the corpo- 
real integuments, until the attenuated thread of mortal 
life snaps asunder, and lets loose the soul. He had a 
soul, he had a heart, — that poor wreck of humanity. 
I can testify to his kindliness of nature. I was deeply 
touched by my last interview with him. I was passing 
the chamber door on my way down-stairs, when he 
called me. " I want to taljk with you," he said. I 
entered his room, and sat down beside him. 

"I was very harsh — I was unjust to you once, 
when you were a little girl," he said, " and to your 
brother. I confess my wrong. I did not understand 
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jrou, and I don't think I understood myself. Have you 
fiargiven me ? " 

"Long ago," I replied. "I think we did mis- 
understand each other. We know each other, and 
like each other better now. We are older." 

He smiled. " You are older," he said, " but I think 
I am growing younger. You know our Master told 
us that ' imless we became as little children, we could 
not enter the kingdom of heaven.' I understand 
his words better now." There was a moment's silence, 
for, notwithstanding that I feel quite aflFectionately to- 
wards him, I cannot overcome a certain awkwardness 
in his presence. " I was, as you know, in my early 
life a disappointed man. Perhaps you can understand 
the nature of such a disappointment as mine." 

I answered that *' I could and did." 

*' I think it changed my whole nature, from a kindly, 
cheerfrd, confiding youth, to a malignant and embit- 
tered man. Prematurely — prematurely. And it 
poisoned the healthy current of my blood too. Our 
religious views partake very much of our physical con- 
dition. We don't realize it when we are sick. The 
God of a disordered digestion, of an oppressed brain, 
of a distempered imagination, is not the God manifest 
in Jesus Christ. I look back over that perverted, mis- 
erable passage of my religious life with deep sorrow. 
I had studied the letter which killeth, but I trust now 
the spirit which giveth life. Like Paul, I thought I 
was doing God service in my fiery and unhallowed 
zeal. Like him, I had a vision of ' a more excellent 
way. 

" I am glad for your sake," I said. " The sorrows 
and disappointments of life are hard enough to bear, 
with all the love and trust we can obtain ; but with- 
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out love and trust, or, as dear Aunt Content used to 
Bay, confidence in God's love, how can we ever live 
through them ? " 

" Very true." 

I took his poor, wasted, trembling hand in mine as 
I said, " I weS a very naughty, willful Kttle girl, and 
tried you sorely. But I have had my turn ; I have 
been sorely tried." 

You are happy now ? " he asked. 
Very happy," I replied. 

" Then God bless you, my child. You must not let 
your brother hold hard thoughts of me. I wronged 
him. I lament it deeply. You will see him again 
some time. I feel sure that he will come home, but 
perhaps not before I am gone. Tell him I bequeathed 
your dear mother to his care." 

" I hope he will come back," I said, " but 'I fear " — 

" He will come back," he said impressively. *' He 
is already here in spirit. I saw him last night, as 
plainly as I see you now." 

I knew it was but the phantasy of his disordered 
nerves. I thought his mind was slightly wandering. 

"He came into this room last night, and looked 
upon your mother's face as she slept. I called him 
by name, and the sound of my own voice awoke me ; 
but I know it was a vision." 

" Did you tell mother ? " I asked. 

" I did not," he replied, " but what is very remark- 
able, when she woke, she said to me, * I have had a 
strange dream. It was so vivid ! I saw my long-lost 
son. He is dead.' 

" * Dead ! ' I repeated. * What reason have you for 
thinking so ? ' 

* I saw his spirit. There was a great roar of a 
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tempest. A ship was dashing against huge rocks. 
Suddenly it disappeared, — swallowed by the waves. 
I stood looking on a long, desolate shore. Great 
pahn-trees spread thehr leaves against a lurid sky. My 
blood curdled. On that desolate shore, beneath that 
dreadM sky, walked my dear boy, the only living 
thing on that lonely waste. George is dead.' 

" I tried to comfort and calm her. * It was only 
a dream,' I said. ' You are superstitious.' 

" After a time she became calm. She has forgotten 
her dream, but I have not forgotten mine. When 
George comes back, if I aAi not here, tell him or write 
to him that I left for him my blessing, and your 
mother to his care." 

I promised and went my way. My father, I re- 
membered, had an undefined belief that in some con- 
dition of body or mind, the spiritual sight might be 
unveiled, and those who had passed the boundaries 
of flesh and sense be manifest to spiritual vision. 
I had many times taken that mysterious book, which 
I have once before spoken of, in connection with the 
littTd incident that determined my brother's course 
in life, and lost myself in its wonderftd narrations 
of the spiritual world. I had studied my father's 
notes, penciled through the volume. This is one : 
*' The behef in the supernatural has always existed, and 
never to my mind been satisfactorily accounted for. 
When the disciples saw our Lord walking upon the sea, 
they thought it had been a spirit, and cried out for fear. 
Why did they think it was a spirit, and, thinking thus, 
why should they have been afraid ? What are we but 
spirits clothed with bodies ? Why should we tremble 
at the thought of beholding a spirit unclothed ? I am 
convinced that all science, all philosophy, all theology, 
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is founded on ignorance of spiritual laws. Who will 
unfold them ? " 

After I left my step-father, I felt disposed for i 
walk. It was a golden autumn twilight, and I strayed 
off by myself in the direction of Mrs. Sinclair's cot- 
tage. It was quite dark before I turned back towards 
home. When about a quarter of a mile fipom the 
house, I was overtaken by a man, a vagrant appar- 
ently, who petitioned for a night's lodging in the bam. 
I refused this request, and offered him money to pay 
for acconunodations at the inn, which he declined, still 
following me. As I could •ot hope to avoid him by 
running away, I determined to intimidate by confront- 
ing him. I turned round hastily and looked full in his 
fece. He met my gaze with one equally earnest. A 
mist suddenly passed before my vision. I heard my 
name pijonounced in a voice never forgotten. I saw 
two arms outstretched, and I fell on his neck. My 
brother had come back. It was no dream. No dis- 
guise could conceal that loved face and form, — my 
father's face, my father's stalwart frame. The wan- 
derer had returned. We did not walk on. We sat 
down on the crumbling stone wall together. We saw 
the evening lamps gleam out from the overshadowing 
elms. *' Tell me," he said, " tell me in as few words 
as you can. Is all well there ? Does my mother 
Uve ? " 

" We are living and well," I replied, — " all but 
Mr. Parsons.*' 

" I don't care for him, living or dead," he said im- 
patiently. 

'' You ought to," I replied, " for he cares for you. 
It was but little more than an hour ago that he spoke 
of you, and said that you would soon be at home." 
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" How did the old scoundrel learn that ? " 

" He saw you ' in a dream^ in a vision of the nighty 
when deep sleep falleth upon men J* " 

" He did, did he ? " 

" And my mother, she too dreamed of you the same 
night." 

"What night? How long ago?" 
Last night." 

I was travelling on foot all night towards home. 
Are you married ? " 

" No, but I have a little girl six years old." 

" A widow, then. Ah,; my poor sister, I dread to 
hear what changes may have taken place in my ab- 
sence." 

" I am not a widow." He looked puzzled. " There's 
nothing worse than this : A wandering star fell to earth, 
and I picked it up. I found it was a human soul en- 
shrined in the dearest little casket you ever saw. I 
am a foster-mother." 

"Whose is the child ?*' he inquired, with an ear- 
nestness which quite startled me. 

"Don't be alarmed," I said; "I have stolen no 
one's treasiu'e. God sent her to me." 

" But whose is the child ? " he repeated, with a ges- 
ture of impatience. 

" I do not know whose child she was. She is mine 
now. Her mother died in the county poor-house. 
The child of some one unworthy of a father's name." 

" My God, Maggie I " he exclaimed. " Tell me all 
you know. Don't keep me in torture." 

" George, I have told you all I know. The child 
of sin and shame, no doubt, left an orphan and penni- 
less." 

Maggie, let me ask you one question more. Tell 
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me if you can trace a resemblance in that child's fiice 
to any |)erson you know. Tell me quickly, I beg of 
you." 

I looked up in his face. It flashed across me 
vaguely, dimly. **She has your eyes, — our fether'a 
eyes." 

^^ It must be, Maggie ; nature tells me it is so ; I am 
that child's father." 

" Her mother died in .the poor-house," I said. 

He shuddered. " And where " — the words almost 
choked him — " Maggie, where was she buried ? " 

" In the Potter's Field." 

" Good heavens I " he exclaimed. 

" It is now your turn to answer me, George," I said 
gently. 

" That I can do," he replied. " I will make a long 
story short. The mother of your adopted child was 
my true and lawfiil wife. I came home from my first 
cruise, and remained in Boston but a few weeks. I 
married the sister of the second mate, at whose house 
I put up during my stay on shore." 

" And why, brother, did you not come back to us ? " 
I asked reproachfully 

" Don't torture me now," he replied. " I was poor. 
I married, leaving my wife money enough for her 
support while I should be absent. I did not calculate 
upon the disasters that followed. 

" Our ship was taken by pirates in the China Sea 
during a fearful storm, rifled of its cargo, and left to 
the mercy of the winds and waves. I was carried 
away and landed on a desolate shore." I felt a shud- 
der creep over me, remembering my mother's dream. 
" It was but a few days ago I arrived at Boston, but 
all trace of my wife and of her family was lost. I 
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searched everywhere and inquired of every one who 
had ever known them — in vain — in vain. There 
was no one left who could give me the information I 
desired. Night and day, I wandered through the 
streets and J)y-ways of the city, but could learn noth- 
ing. The ship was soon to sail ; I determined to go 
with her if I could hear nothing of my wife. At the 
very last moment I met an old friend, who told me all 
he knew of Mary. She had been left homeless and 
poor. She supported herself and her child by sewing 
for the shops as long as she had health to do so. 
When she knew there was no help for her, — that she 
must die, — she resolved to carry her child to my rela- 
tives." 

" And died before she reached us ? " I added. 

"Died a wretched beggar in the street," he ex- 
claimed. 

" No, George, she died in the only asylum provided 
for the poor and friendless, but kind hands smoothed 
her pillow." 

" Thank God for that ! O my poor, dear Mary I 
If she could have lived till now, I could repay her 
for all she has suffered. I am not poor now." 

" Nor is God poor," I added. *' He can repay her. 
I think He can and will." 

" We must believe it is so. And the child ? " 

" Many beside myself were eager to take the little 
girl," I replied. " But the lot fell upon me. Your 
child calls me mamma." 

" Mary blesses you from the heaven where she is 
living now. And now tell me of our mother. Is she 
changed ? Let me go to her." 

" We must be cautious, George. The surprise 
might overcome her. I will precede you. Remain 
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outside, and when you see the light move &om right to 
left, enter." 

I rushed home. 

"What ails you, child?" my mother inquired. 
" What has happened ? " ^ 

" Where is Aunt Rebecca ? " I asked. 

" With your father, reading aloud to him." 

" Mother," I said, " a man followed me home. He 
asked me if we would give him a night's lodging in 
the bam. Shall we do so ? " 

" Do so ? No, child. Give him money, and send 
him to the public house." 

" But, mother, I oflFered to do that, and he won't go 
to the public house. He insists upon coming here. 
He is waiting outside." 

" Hold me up, Maggie," cried my mother suddenly. 
" The room is turning round." I ran to her. She 
leaned on me and looked up. " I can scarcely speak," 
she said, "but my heart tells me my boy has come 
home." 

" It is true. Bear up, mother, — in a moment you 
will see your own George." I knew she would be no 
better prepared an hour hence than at that moment. 
I made the signal, and the next moment she was 
clasped to his heart. She could not speak through her 
tears. 

Aunt Rebecca came in, and there was another 
meeting — another breaking down. I thought of a 
I little child unconscious of this new presence, sleep- 
ing soundly in her little bed. No one knew this part 
of the story but myself. I forbore at that time to 
speak of it. I saw George looking round anxiously, 
and whispered without being overheard, " By and 
by, George ; " and he sat down beside mother on the 
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flofa, and tried to be patient. There is a voice of na- 
ture in lis stronger than every pleading of aftection. 
The mother's heart could have told what it was as 
she sat gazing on the face of her boy. The father felt 
it for the lifii of his life which as yet he had never be- 
held — that voice of nature forever reaching forward 
and not backward. I could not keep him from her. 
I arose to go, and he followed fast after me. ** It is 
our little secret," I said, looking back as we went out. 
" We will return in a moment." 

I led the way on tiptoe to the little bedroom where 
Stella was sleeping the sound sleep of innocence and 
health. Many were the tears that fell upon her 
golden curls. His heart was lightened, and I let him 
weep. " Wait until to-morrow," I said, " and she 
shall embrace her father." 

Again we went to the little parlor. Aunt Rebecca 
and mother were still sitting where we left them. 
Long we sat and talked ; for we had much to talk 
about. 

In spite of his homely garb, George looked like 
what he was, — an inborn gentleman. He came back 
to us poorly clad and weather-beaten, but not poor. 
O I how happy we all were ! The invalid who could 
not come down to join our little group rejoiced no less 
in our joy. And when, the following morning, bright 
and early, the little Stella came down-stairs, and was 
lifted on high in her father's stalwart arms, — and by 
degrees awoke to the reality that it was her father, — 
our cup of joy and contentment seemed too full. And 
yet it was not too full to hold one drop more. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

I CONGRATULATE myself on being able once more to 
make use of material close at hand, and to quote from 
my journal again. I have to deal with sentiment and 
poetry ; and a record of events present and real will 
serve my purpose better than a tame narration of them 
when long passed. 

JOURNAL. 

I have been married just one month. This is the 
first evening that I have been left alone, and I will im- 
prove it by living over again the past month. I shall 
try and imagine I am writing a novel. What an en- 
viable talent novel-writing is ! I wonder if, by way of 
relief, these authors do not give vent to some of their 
own depravity, and create some scape-goat to bear the 
burden of their own spite and malignity. I am too 
happy to need any such scape-goat at present. It 
seems very natural that the soft and tender emotions, 
which we are afraid to breathe to human ears, should 
find utterance through some ideal being, for whom op- 
portunities are so happily disposed that we can endow 
them with our own consciousness, and remain ourselves 
in the background. That would be delightful. I will 
try it. In this way I shall be able to avoid the ever- 
lastiit^ J, constantly recurring when I write of myself, 
and yet Have the blissftil consciousness that it is I my- 
self. WiiA a luxury it must be to a poetical and im- 
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aginative nature to create just such a hero as she would 
worship,, enjoying, with an intensity she might never 
experience in life, a communion of soul entirely satisfy- 

And then again, if in the retrospect of their own 
lives, women authors feel at times a little bitter, — and 
who can blame them if they do? — when they are 
left high and dry and alone on the sandy shore, with 
woman's highest destiny unftilfilled, and the ship 
jfreighted with their hopes far out at sea, what a relief 
it must be sometimes to recall examples of infelicity 
in the married destinies around them, until they can 
almost congratulate themselves upon what they have 
been spared, — what they have escaped I 

But to return to the wedding. The villagers were 
assembled in the pretty parlor of a certain house in 
Eastfield. The minister was there, — not old Mr. 
Penfold, but the new minister. He was always called 
the new minister, albeit his hair was already silvered 
with years. In proper time the bride came from her 
room, arrayed simply. The bridegroom stood waiting 
to escort her in, and she entered the room leaning on 
his arm. He whispered to her a few words as she 
went along, which brought the color to her face, but 
which were evidently intended for her alone. There- 
fore it is not becoming for me to pry into the matter, or, 
even if I knew, to make them public. However, as I 
do know more of the facts and feelings of the affair than 
any person else, I shall not keep silence, even at the 
risk of being called a tale-bearer. 

The ceremony was short, and, directly after, a car- 
riage was at the door. There were leave-takings and 
the usual quantity of tears ; and towards the close of 
the afternoon the married pair set forth on their wed- 
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ding journey. The bride had never asked, had never 
been told, where she was going, nor did she much care, 
so that she could stay close by her husband, and feel 
that she need never leave him again. 

Through a lonely and picturesque country the travel- 
lers passed along, until they reached a village twenty 
miles distant from Eastfield, and equally distant from 
Maplewood. It was nine o'clock at evening, October, 
and the harvest moon had risen. " Shall or shall we 
not ride farther ? " This question was asked and an- 
swered in the same breath. " We will go on, it is so 
lovely." And they took fresh horses and drove on, in 
the direction of Maplewood. Descriptions of scenery 
are always unsatisfactory, sometimes tedious. It was 
but a three hours' ride from Farrington to Maplewood. 
They reached there about midnight. Not a sign of 
life in the village. They passed the post-office. The 
bridegroom gave a shudder, and his wife looked up at 
his face. " I took your letter, bidding me come back, 
from this office," he said. " The extremes of happi- 
ness and misery came to me here. There was another 
letter handed me at the same time, but I did not open 
it until I had read yours. Then, scarcely conscious of 
what I did, for my thoughts were ftdl of you, I broke 
the seal. My eye and my heart were arrested at the 
same moment. We will not dwell on it. You know 
all now." His wife again looked up at him. The 
cloud had passed away. He stooped down and kissed 
her twice, — once for the time he recklessly threw 
away, when they parted at Eastfield, which loss he 
said he had never ceased to deplore, and again from 
the fullness of happiness in his right to do so then. 

On they drove. The hills rose abruptly on either 
side of the road. The brook crossed and recrossed, 
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like a gleeftil child at play, and then glided off far out 
of sight. 

On they drove. Not a light in the village but one, 
and that one, like a tiny star, twinkled in the windows 
of a house familiar to both. It was the early home of 
his beloved. He had seen it before. They drove 
towards it nearer and nearer. Turning a sharp angle 
of the road, they came in full sight of the house. She 
began to point out each separate room. " That, on the 
western comer of the house, was my father's library," 
she said. " Above it was my mother's bedroom, and 
on the opposite corner, mine." 

" I know every spot well," he replied. " That light 
in the window is from your room. I can tell you the 
exact place of every article of furniture. It is just the 
same as when you occupied it." 

She was surprised. " I did not think you had been 
there," she said. 

"How could I help going there?" he inquired. 
"It was the first spot I sought out. I represented 
myself as a friend of the family, and thus gained ad- 
mission into the sacred precincts." 

** But how did you know my room ? " she asked. 

" By an unerring instinct," he replied. " Your 
spirit had left its influence there. I went in and closed 
the door. The bed, draped all in white, stood in the 
same place where it ever did. I kissed the pillows 
where your pretty golden curls had lain, and where, 
though the gold is changed to brown, I hope it will 
rest as sweetly again." 

" It seems strange to me that you should ever have 
thought of coming here," she said. 

" Does it ? " he replied. " Is it strange that I should 
wish to gather into my life the golden threads of your 
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youth, that I may never look back to feel there was a 
time in your life in which my soul had not met your 
soul ? Think it over, and see if it was not the most 
natural thing in the world that I should come here to 
await my doom." 

They had reached the gate. The door stood open, 
and they entered. The good woman of the house was 
prepared for them, and led the way before them to the 
house, for the present their own. 

They remained in Maplewood a month, until the 
October days grew chilly and dark. They renewed 
their vows of love and fidelity as they stood beside her 
fiither's grave. They returned the next day to East- 
field, and thus ended the first month of marriage, 
called, for what reason tradition may explain, though I 
cannot, the " honey-moon." 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

One cannot write a fidthiiil biography. I am con- 
vinced of that. Even one's journal is but a patched 
and imperfect history of one's life. If it were other- 
wise, — if one dared to tell the truth, and the whole 
truth, — if, secure of perfect secrecy, one dared com- 
mit all to paper I But it cannot be. Who does not 
feel what a power in the world, in society, in hu- 
man experience, one faithfully written human life 
would be ? We are never satisfied with biography or 
autobiography. We know that the one cannot, the 
other dare not, be true. We know that what is left 
out of the one because it cannot be known, and out 
of the other because it dare not be uttered, is the 
deepest, the truest, the most real part of life. 

O I if there lived one human being who could be 
true to himself, to his friends, to the world I Alas 1 
alas ! and yet, if such a one did live, still more might 
we say, Alas! 

But I intend as far as I go to be true, — as far as I 
dare to speak out. I do not write simply to make a 
pleasant or an interesting story. Underlying the de- 
sire to gratify my grandchild by granting her request, 
is a longing to do her good. Therefore for her sake 
w^ill I lay bare maiiy of the deepest experiences of my 
heart. The most external lives — those apparently 
thoughtless and frivolous; those outwardly full to 
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overflowing of happiness, prosperous, unclouded by 
cares — all have their moments when, touched by the 
great mystery of life itself, the everlasting significance 
of human destiny presses upon the soul's consciousness. 
If for such moments a language could be found, how 
would human longing and human endeavor reach up, 
and grasp the teachings of a universal experience I 
But this cannot be. Each individual soul stands iso- 
lated, dimly recognizing and doubtingly acknowledg- 
ing a common bond of brotherhood, and drawing from 
it but little help, and but doubtfiil happiness. 

I will break off without a word of apology or expla- 
nation, and return to my journal. I perceive many a 
gap in the record. I open the book at this searching 
question : — 

" Are you happy ? " We will find the answer 
somewhere farther on. 

JOURNAL. 

I have been getting accustomed to a new state of 
things. I have been in a measure unsettled, in mind, 
body, and estate. I have been whirled through unfa- 
miliar sights and scenes. I have traversed miles by 
land and water, and am now set down in a wilderness, 
which, by the help of love and obedience to duty, I 
hope to make " blossom as a rose.*' Am I happy ? 
Are my anticipations realized? I had no definite 
anticipations. The better for you, Margaret Yorke. 
It is always better to have no definite anticipations. 
Yes, I am happy. Now let me go on in my own way. 
After a year of married life, I think I may safely 
look back over the ground we have travelled together, 
— Philip and I. 

My husband once said to me, in one of his despond- 
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ing moods, " The longest life on earth was never yet 
long enough to live down calumny. Kill it in one 
place, it starts up in another. Trample it down here, 
and it breaks out anew there. Contradict it to a 
friend, it has been whispered to a friend's friend. 
There is an aptitude in human nature to believe in 
evil, — a universal reluctance in being persuaded of 
good." 

I called him cynical. He simply replied, " It is true. 
There was once a man," he continued, " by the name 
of Yorke. He obtained money under false pretenses. 
He feigned his brother's name, — a name honorably 
known before. The guilty man was imprisoned, but 
escaped. The innocent man can never escape." 

" Probably the guilty one is dead," I said. 

" I hope he may be, but the story of his crime is 
not dead. The consequences of his guilt remain." 

" But why should the innocent suffer ? " I asked. 

" By an unalterable law," he answered. " But let us 
talk of other things." 

We tried to talk of other things, but the mood was 
on him, and he could not talk. After a few ineffectual 
attempts to divert his mind, I was forced to give up, 
and presently he left the room and the house. Be- 
fore I married Philip, I thought I knew how proud he 
was, how sensitive ; but I was mistaken. I thought 
I knew how noble he was, how good, how kind. But 
I was mistaken even in that. 

Frank's name is seldom spoken by him ; never by 
me. When he asked me if I was willing to take his 
boy to our home, as his mother had left him, and gone 
no one knew whither, I said I was willing. The boy 
came. We love him as our own. His name is Philip 
Alexander. We call him Aleck. 

17 
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Does any one know what it is to go to a new 
place ; to occupy a log-cabin in a wilderness ? 

Here we are planted in the midst of a forest, with 
only one outlook towards civihzation. The turnpike, 
which I can discern through the clearing away of a few 
tall beeches, stretches on some hundreds of miles to a 
distant city, which I have never yet seen. 

Our house has six comfortable rooms. Our grounds 
are immense. 

I remember a large and elegant mansion, filled with 
everything rare, and beautiful, and luxurious; floors 
covered with the richest carpets ; walls hung with the 
choicest paintings ; niches where gods and goddesses, 
nymphs and graces, kept watch and ward ; servants 
to start up at my call ; guests honorable and honored, 
to share my elegant hospitality. Yet I knew that even 
all this would be incomplete without the gracious pres- 
ence of my king. It was an air-castle once, it is a 
ruin now. In the place of it, behold — 

Four rough walls, inclosing our simple, but pretty 
home. I look out, taking in a wide sweep of forest, 
and, through a vista just large enough for my eye to 
traverse, I catch a glimpse of what I know to be a vast 
rolling country, through which runs, deep and strong, 
a majestic river, bearing on its bosom many a sturdy 
pioneer, to plant his home also, and rear his sons and 
daughters in this new world. 

But let me look close at hand. These hens picking 
and scratching ; that . lordly cock strutting in their 
midst, — do they belong to me ? Most surely. Those 
cattle grazing yonder, — are they ours ? No other 
landed proprietor dares to cladm them. That clumsy 
wagon, with its shafts up in the air, and its one wooden 
seat askew, — is that our family equipage ? Modestly 
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I reply, It is. That middle-aged woman of all work ? 
She is an inmate^ not a servant. We keep no ser- 
vants. She is an inmate of my family. She kindly 
came to help me do the work, and I give her what I 
can spare, Tnth nursing and instruction gratis. 

That man yonder, in a farmer's coarse dress, —is he 
my king? Yes ; thank God he is ! he is my king ; 
and as such, my heart loves and honors him. No less 
a king than when I first gave him the title. Am I 
myself? The words of the old song come back to me 
with a new meaning. 

'* If this be I, as I do hope it be, 
IVe got a little dog at home, and he knows me ; 
If it is me, he'll wag his little tail ; 
But if it isn't me, he'll bark and wail." 

** Come here, Tony. Do you know, you dear little 
dog, who I am ? " He looks wistfully and strange at 
me as though he wanted to wail. " Shall we go to 
walk, Tony ? " 

His eyes brighten. I will put aside my journal. 
I have written enough. I will put on my bonnet and 
join Aleck and my king ; and we will go all of us to- 
gether through the wood and over the open country, 
and fancy we can see the towers and spires of the city 
that lies somewhere beyond. 

Weeks ago, no matter how many or how few, I 
abruptly left off writing in my journal that I might 
take a long stroll with my husband. The vastness of 
these forests, the uninhabited aspect of the country, 
sometimes oppresses me with a sense of solitude. I 
cannot help it. I cannot help sighing sometimes for 
society, — for neighbors, — for some one to gossip with 
or about, — for somebody to peck at and quarrel with. 
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I am a poor, weak human creature, not yet regen- 
erated wholly ; not yet — shall I ever be ? — superior 
to outward circumstances. 

Worse than all this, I am troubled and anxious on 
account of my husband. I am often separated from 
him, for he has learned the way to that far-distant city, 
and goes there on business as often as once a month. 

He has planted his vineyard, and I wish he would 
" let it out to husbandmen," and go, not to " a far coun- 
try," — Heaven knows we are far enough now from 
the pale of civilization, — but to a " city of habitation." 

It suits my mood to pity myself a little to-day. 
Philip is away, and there is no necessity that I should 
compel myself to be cheerftd. Philip is troubled and 
perplexed. That is the reason I am so distressed. 
His plans have failed. He has made unfortunate in- 
vestments. He has lost money. Alas! we had so 
' little to lose I Confidentially to my journal I whisper, 
I distrust Mr. Millet, Philip's partner. I think I 
saw through his smooth hypocritical manner at the 
first glance. He has cheated my husband. The hon- 
est old farmer who is our nearest neighbor, only 
about three miles distant, told me ours was a sickly 
place, and Mr. Millet knew it. Now Philip has. 
caught the chills, and looks so pale and so broken 
down ! Love in a log-cabin, with fever and ague for 
a permanent guest, will chase all romance away in the 
end. 

Philip asked me the other day why I did not amuse 
myself with writing. Without refiection, I answered, 
"What have I to write about?" I saw his looks 
change like a flash. 

" What have you indeed to write about ? I didn't 
mean to mock you, darling," he said, and he began to 
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shiver. He can't bear the least excitement, and I did 
very wrong to answer him so. I am afraid I am get- 
ting the chills too. 

I wrapped him up as warm as I could. I ought to 
have known the fit was coming on, — it was the day 
for it. I gave him a tremendous dose of quinine. He 
shivered, the once strong man, like the veriest coward. 
Human courage avails but little before that terrible 
enemy, fever and ague. After the chill had passed, 
then came the fever and the delirium. He always 
talks of Frank then. It breaks my heart to hear him. 
When he comes to himself again he says "Maggie, 
we must leave this place. You and Aleck will be 
taken down next, and then what will become of us ? " 

"Well," I reply, "I am ready; where shall we 
go ? " I Jong to hear him say. Back again to the old 
familiar place and the old friends. But in vain. He 
never speaks of going back. When I ask Where ? his 
reply usually is, " God only knows." Poor Philip ! 
He seems utterly despondent. 

" We did not conceive of a life like this," he said 
the other day, as we sat looking out of the window late 
in the evening. The owls, our only sentinels, sent up 
their melancholy note at intervals, which made the 
solitude without us seem only the more forlorn. I 
say without, for within, and near him, I cannot feel 
forlorn. 

" You did not picture a life like this when we parted 
at Eastfield on a certain night when you sent me away, 
that you might take time to makeup your mind whether 
you loved me or not. You would not have said, ' Come 
back Philip,' if you could have foreseen this. I could 
almost curse myself for coming 'back. After bidding 
you an everlasting farewell, I ought to have held to 
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my resolution. Mrs. Sinclair meant well, but she erred 
in judgment" 

" Then you would have been happier without me ? " 
I said reproachfully. *' You had bought this place, you 
tell me, before you came to Ingleside. You meant to 
come here and live. Think of shaking here all by 
yourself." 

He tried to smile, but I saw it was an effort. " If 
I could only get this cursed incubus off my hands! 
Everybody tells me now that it is unhealthy. Why 
didn't somebody tell me so before ? " 

" Who was there to tell you ? " I asked. ** If you 
had made a circuit among the neighbors of some hun- 
dreds of miles, you might have learned some of the 
facts of the case ; but you believed in Mr. Millet, who 
was only too glad to get rid of the place himself to 
speak the truth about it. Farmer Dodge told me the 
other day that Mrs. Millet and all the Uttle Millets 
were nearly shaken to death. You will believe my 
intuitions by and by about that man. I hope you will 
never trust him again." 

" And if I do not, I am already involved with him 
past redemption. I must trust him or be ruined." 

"I know you are wise, my dear husband," I said, 
"but unfortunately you are unsuspicious. You are 
honest and true, and therefore Uable to be deceived. 
I am sorry you have any business transactions with Mr. 
Millet. I believe he is a scoundrel — a wolf in sheep's 
clothing. I wish you could be rid of him." 

" I wish I could, and yet he seems all right." 

" He may seem," I replied. " There is the mis- 
chief. He is all seeming. There is not a streak of 
honesty in his composition. He is made up of chican- 
ery and deception. He is totally devoid of principle 
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and honor. If we could see him intimately, when he 
was unconscious of our scrutiny, I believe we should 
find him a tyrant in domestic life ; a man devoid of 
affection for any human being but himself. I can 
read all this in his face, in his voice, in his every 
motion. If I am not right, I will never trust my 
instincts again." 

"I shudder," replied my husband, "to admit the 
possibility that you may be right. I can only hope 
and pray that you are not." 

" I would rather be found wholly in the wrong 
than that you should suffer farther injury through 
him." 

" I wonder," said my husband after a long pause, in 
which we bad both been so intently thinking as not to 
observe the silence, " I wonder if I am not losing my 
mind. My memory is wholly unreliable. I can't 
carry on a connected train of thought. I have no 
head to plan, nor strength of body or mind to execute, 
any important work. Maggie, do you observe any- 
thing peculiar about me ? " His lips grew pale and 
quivered, so that he could hardly control himself. 
"Maggie," he repeated, "tell me the truth. I will 
try to bear it. Have you ever observed anything in 
me that looks like breaking down ? O my God ! If 
it should be so ! So soon I with so much to live for ! 
Tell me the truth, Maggie." 

" My o^ dear Philip," I said, drawing his poor, 
overtasked, bewildered head close to me, till it rested 
on my bosom, " I will tell you the truth. I do not 
see in you the least indication of breaking down, other 
than we might expect of a person shaken out of your 
wits, as you are every few days, by this relentless 
tyrant, who goes by the name of Chills, but to whom 
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I would give the worst epithet that could be coined, if 
I only knew what it was. Now, I adore courage in a 
man, when there is anything to be gained, if only the 
courage to endure, when you mtML But to stay here 
and fight against an insidious foe, like that which lurks 
in this miasmatic region, who will be sure to conquer 
in the end, — one whom you cannot even meet in fidr 
fight, and who takes every undue advantage, disarming 
you first, and attacking you when you are down, and 
the less power you have to resist, dealing all the harder 
blows, — is, as Aunt Content used to say, * flying in the 
fiuie of Providence.' Therefore, for once in your Ufe, 
be ruled by a woman. Let us pack up and leave this 
paradise and the serpent behind, — we can neither 
* scotch nor kill it,' — and pitch our tent elsewhere. 
And believe this, my darling and my king, wherever 
you may decide to go will be to me a heaven on earth, 
if you are there ; even here, if you must stay." 

" We will go ! " he exclaimed. " We will run 
away from the enemy. In this case, * discretion is the 
better part of valor.' It is not cowardliness ! But 
— O Maggie ! This head of mine won't work as it 
used to. I have a shuddering apprehension, — I am 
afraid almost to speak it out, — I won't speak it out. 
You know what I mean. O my poor child, my poor 
child, if it should be so ! " 

" It will not be so," I said tenderly. " You are 
sick ; that is the most that can be said ; bad enough 
to be sure, but not hopeless. , When you are well 
and strong in body, you will find no lack of ability 
to work and plan. In the meantime, let me work 
and plan for you. It will make me feel of some impor- 
tance in the world. It will call out my dormant ener- 
gies. It will pve me what you once said I lacked, — 
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passion in the pursuit of an end in life. It will make 
me more worthy of being your wife. I have always 
mourned in my secret heart that I could do nothing to 
prove my love, that you might feel, beyond any pos- 
sibility of doubt, that the whole world could offer me 
nothing of any value, unless shared with you. Con- 
fess, now, you never have beUeved this ; you scarcely 
believ« it now." 

All I said seemed only to make his heart the heav- 
ier. I understood it all. He had reached a depth of 
discouragement which shut out all hope, and took 
away all courage. O I how sad, how fearfully sad it 
is to behold a strong man thus laid low by physical 
suffering and mental dejection ! What to me, at that 
moment, were the allurements and luxiuries of wealth ? 
What the advantages of social position ? What the 
indulgence of aesthetic taste ? How much more glori- 
ous seemed the ability to labor, the privilege of plan- 
ning, the strength to execute, the faith to triumph over 
hindrances I How small and paltry appeared the ob- 
jects which the mass of human beings were pursuing, 
particularly those of my own sex, whom the necessity 
for thought, for work, for discipline, had not reached I 
For the moment my soul soared above all minor con- 
siderations, and swelled with heroic determinations. 
In that exalted condition I framed my resolves. Alas ! 
aJas ! We cannot long remain unmindful of our hu- 
man limitations. The conflict with poverty^ with un- 
. certainty and suspense, with the countless obstacles in 
the path to worldly success, with that universal leveler 
of all self-glorification, sickness, is no child's play. 

The noble resolve may be taken m some sublime 
moment of consecration to duty ; but, as Philip told 
me long ago, it is onlv steo bv step that we can work 
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out the heroic achievement. The sublimity is on the 
spiritual side. It is well that we should admit the 
truth, accept it, live by it. Not for doing, but in do- 
ing our duty there is great reward. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

I AM compelled at this point in mj story to fall 
back on my recollections of the past, for again was my 
journal laid aside for a time. I am aware that if I 
touch at all upon the events of those years, it ought to 
be with perfect fidelity to truth. It was what the his- 
tory of the Egyptians typifies, — a journey through the 
wilderness, beset with many trials, temptations, and 
dangers, and not without many lockings back, and 
sighjngs for much that I had left behind ; not without 
a quivering of the heart-strings as one after another 
of the pictures of my youthftil imagination dissolved 
and vanished; not without its mortifications to my 
vanity and my pride, for the conditions of poverty 
do not minister to these attributes. In short, it was 
not without sharp and severe combats with myself and 
with circumstances that the lessons of experience were 
impressed upon me. 

And even now that they are so long passed, and I 
survey them from serene heights overlooking the bat- 
tle ground, I am not prepared to say that the sorrows 
and the sacrifices were only bitter in imagination. I 
see them as they were and what they were, — real, 
tangible, wearing to both soul and body. But I would 
not be without the experience ; I thank God for every 
part, and for the whole. 

I see others, whose lives glide pleasantly onward, — 
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beaatifiil lives they are, too, — fertilizing all the land 
through which they flow. I cannot solve the problem 
of these strange contrasts, but I will not arraign the 
wisdom that appoints such differing conditions. We 
must learn that faith which is the evidence of things 
not seen. We cannot, by intellectual searching, find 
out (jod. If we begin life by trusting Him, I know 
we shall end with thanking Him. 

But if there is a moral to my story, it is better that 
my life should teach it than my words. That is the 
way I was taught. A very small part of the faith I 
have attained, has been gained through preaching. 
Preaching is a feeble reed to walk with. We old and 
gray-headed ones listen to the words of truth and ex- 
perience, and we say, " They are true, for I have lived 
and found them so." The young listen to the same 
words. We look at them, wondering that they turn 
away and forget the holy oracles. They say within 
themselves, " It may he so ; I cannot tell yet." They 
will not reflect ; they will not look at life with its strug- 
gles and sorrows through our eyes. Well, what if 
it were possible ? Only this, — they would cry out, 
*' O God ! give us death. Life is too hard for us ! " 
Why will we not be wise, and let the courage, the 
patience, the unselfishness of our lives preach to the 
young around us, and let alone so much talking ? 

He is a poor divine who cannot follow his own 
preaching. Let me at least try. 

After the conversation with my husband, transcribed 
from my journal to these pages, I immediately set to 
work to prepare for our removal. 

Early in the autumn we bade good-by to " Owl's 
Nest." By that name we called our cabin in the wil- 
derness. Not without regret did w;e denude its walls 

\ 
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of thQ few pictures and adornments which had made it 
seem like home. Not without many tears did we look 
off, that last night of our stay, into the depths of the 
grand forest, stretching farther than the eye could see. 
How much there was to love, and how we loved 
our little home ! Farmer Dodge bought our live stock. 
My tears started in spite of me, when I saw our gentle 
cow driven away ; for as she turned back her mild eyes 
ever and anon, and lowed plaintively, I could not help 
feeling that she was sad at parting. 

The old gray cat refused a long time to make ac- 
quaintance with the farmer. She had been educated 
like a modern fine lady, with nothing in particular to 
do, but to look pretty and enjoy her leisure, petted and 
played with, — the darling of us all. 

" I don't reckon she'll stay with us," said the old 
man. "Cats git so attached to places, I shouldn't 
wonder if she found her way back." 

" Do you think," I asked timidly and half ashamed 
of my weakness, " that your wife will let her sleep on 
her own bed ? " 

" Sleep on her bed ! " he exclaimed with horror. 
" Why, my wife 'd have a fit, if she see a cat in the 
house! We shall have to keep youm in the bam. 
But I guess she'll like it, for there's rats plenty, and 
she'll have too much to do, to take on." - 

" O dear I " I exclaimed, " I'm afraid she'll be un- 
happy, poor thing I I don't think she ever caught a 
rat in her life." 

" Well," said the farmer, " she'll have to do it or 
starve, when she comes to our place. We hain't no 
idlers there. We're all work folks together, young 
and old." 

I did my best after our pet went away, to forget her. 
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One would have thought it might be easy amidst so 
many more serious anxieties. But our weaknesses 
are a part of our personality. I always had a weak- 
ness for cats. 

Our destination after leaving " Owl's Nest," was to 
the city toward which I had often strayed in imagina- 
tion, — not backward, as I had hoped and inwardly 
prayed. Philip could not make up his mind to go 
back. All his business connections were severed. 
His social standing was changed. He told me his feel- 
ings without reserve, and I agreed with him that for 
the present we had better continue out West, " The 
place is fast growing," he said, " into a thriving, popu- 
lous city. If all else feils, I can fall, back on my, pro- 
fession. There will always be some legal work to do. 
I have no fears, if* only I can get well." 

I dreaded every recurrence to the subject of health. 
It always made him gloomy. Besides, I was appre- 
hensive that he was in the right, that his constitution 
was undermined, more so than I was willing to admit 
to him. 

And so it proved. I could perceive that his mem- 
ory had failed, — was failing day by day. He tried 
to force himself to mental labor. It was of no avail. 
" What shall I, what can I do ? " This was the cry that 
went up from my soul. I was more helpless than 
ever, for I had a little child of my own, in addition to 
the care of Aleck. It was bom two months after 
leaving Owl's Nest. Still I was well and strong, — 
better and stronger for this new object in life, and 
happier also, if only Philip could have been happy. 

The physician, in answer to my inquiry, what 
could be done for my husband, replied, " One thing 
will save him, and only one. He must break away 
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from business, and go abroad. If he can take a voyage, 
and be absent a year, he will come back with a new 
lease of life." 

" Then," I replied, " it must be done." 
At first thought, the project seemed to me as impos- 
sible as to attempt to climb to the nearest planet, and 
travel there in pursuit of health. To go abroad would 
save him. " Well, then," in my despair I said, " he 
must die. God means he should die. With all my in- 
genuity and will, I cannot hope to circumvent God." 
I thought till my brain seemed ready to burst ; and 
when I could think no longer, I knelt down and 
prayed, *' Lord, open the door and send help to us." 
It was all I could say. For a moment I was calm ; 
I had done all I could. Perhaps God had heard, and 
would send the help I needed. But had not many a 
heart, as sorely tried as mine, prayed as fervently for 
help ? and were they helped ? I said within myself, 
" God does not always answer the prayers of his heart- 
broken children. He withholds his blessing. He lets 
them suffer, and mourn, and agonize, while those they 
love best drop helpless and lifeless at their side. 
What avails praying ? I must go forward and work 
in a blind belief that all is right, though I cannot see it 
— I cannot feel it." And my brain seethed as I re- 
peated over and over the physician's words, " Nothing 
can save him but to go away." 

After all our unavailing attempts, help sometimes 
comes from unlooked-for sources. Thus it came to me. 
I was sitting quietly by the window on a certain 
evening, when I saw Mr. Millet coming down the 
street and towards our house* With my instinctive 
repulsion to him, I left my seat, that he need not see 
me as he passed. The next moment, I was aware 
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that he had entered the street door. There was no 
escape. I must meet him face to face. 

He entered the room, and with his accustomed 
bland manner offered me his hand. He sat down at 
a respectful distance from me. I perceived by his 
manner that he had a special object in his visit. I 
was not compelled to wait long in suspense. ** Your 
husband seems very unwell," he said. " You must be 
anxious about him." 

*' I am so," I replied. 

" The doctor tells me nothing but a sea voyage will 
restore him. I came to urge upon you the necessity 
of his going away at once. He will not listen to me, 
and says he can get well here if anywhere. To be 
frank with you, I must add that he fears it might be 
detrimental to his business interests to be absent so 
long a time as the doctor considers necessary. I can- 
not convince him to the contrary ; therefore, actuated 
by the kindest motives, I came to-day to beg of you 
to give him the assurance that the business interests 
in which we are mutually involved will not suflFer by 
his absence. I will take the responsibility on my own 
shoulders. Madam, he must go away at once, or we 
cannot answer for the consequences. Permit me to 
act as his friend, as your fiiend, in the matter." 

"You are very kind, Mr. Millet," I replied, 
touched by the respectful courtesy of his manner, 
which bore the impress of sincerity. " If, as you as- 
sure me, my husband's interests will not suffer by his 
absence, I will try and induce him to go." 

"You may take my word, madam," he replied, "it 
shall be no detriment to him. He can draw from the 
concern sufficient for a year's absence, and I can man- 
age to get along that length of time without him. He 
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mil return a sound man, and with health and vigor 
may soon become a prosperous one.'* 

I looked at him as he spoke, and my poor, dis- 
couraged soul saw only what it longed to believe, — the 
fair side of his character ; and for the moment I trusted 
him. Wonderful indeed was the magnetism of that 
man's presence ! He could persuade one, even against 
prejudice and conviction, that he was the kindest, the 
most unselfish, the most benevolent of men. 

It was for my happiness, for my salvation, to believe 
\n him ; nothing could be lost, everything might be 
gained by it. " If he were the Evil One in disguise," I 
said to myself, " I will take him at his word. All evil 
recoils upon the doer in the end. It cannot harm the 
innocent." I revolved the subject over and over in my 
own mind, after he had gone. That some cunning 
lurked somewhere, that all was not fair and above- 
board, I feared ; but, after all, was not this a foregone 
conclusion ? Might I not have been prejudiced ? True, 
he had cheated Philip into purchasing a place which 
now lay a dead weight on his hands. Well, such 
transactions were occurring constantly. Was there, in 
fact, strict honesty and undeviating fairness in busi- 
ness ? To be successful, must not one be sharp, and 
shrewd, and unscrupulous ? For self-defense, must not 
one keep the weapons of warfare ready for use ? 

I will not say I was convinced of his honesty, or 
convicted of my own prejudices ; but I wavered. 
" Whatever he may be at heart," I said to myself, " he 
has made an honorable and a kind proposition. It lays 
me under no personal obligation ; we have no right to 
arraign the motives of our fellow-creatures. If his are 
evil, they hurt him more than me in this case. I will 
believe in him while it is for my happiness to do so." 

18 
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It was with this determination that I set myself to 
the task of persuading my husband that there was no 
other alternative but to give up business and go 
abroad. This was no easy work ; for, with the despair 
which accompanies an utter prostration of the nervous 
system, lie could not be convinced that there was any 
hope, any use in making further efforts. Better die ; 
I could not be worse off if he were gone. I could go 
back to my family and my friends, — to the comforts 
and advantages of refined life." 

It was useless to remonstrate or reason with him. 
" If you wish to send me away to die, I will go," he 
said despairingly. " It matters little from what spot 
on the globe we take leave of it. You will be spared 
much misery. You cannot go with me." 

Alas ! and there was the great agony. I could not 
go with him to nurse and cheer him. He must go 
alone. 

Once resolved, I knew there was no time to be lost, 
else his courage might fail, even at the last moment. 
So I went to work with all the energy I possessed to 
hasten his departure, — to send him far from me. I 
was cruel, that I might be kind. 

I need not recapitulate the anxieties, the struggles, 
of that trying period. Prostrated and enfeebled in 
mind and body, seemingly a wreck, without a glim- 
mering of hope that it could do him the least good^ — 
that anything could save or help him, I had the cour- 
age to say to him at the last dread moment, " God will 
bring good out of evil." I had not dared to give my- 
self time to think until he had gone ; Mr. Millet ac- 
companying him to New York, with the assurance that 
he would see him safely on board the next packet bound 
for England. 
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His kindness during that trying season of prepara- 
tion awoke my heartfelt gratitude. His attentions to 
all of us were marked with a delicate sympathy which 
I could not question. I despised myself for ever hav- 
ing questioned the innate kindliness of his heart. From 
New York I received a few lines from my husband, 
characterized by more cheerfulness than I had even 
anticipated. Conscious of having acted wisely, I was 
calm and contented. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Afteb I had become in a measure reconciled to the 
separation from my husband, and encouraged by the 
tidings of his improving health, I set myself in serious 
earnest to a process of self-inspection, in order to ascer- 
tain if there was material enough within me to turn to 
any good account. To be a drone, quietly to sit still, 
and be taken care of, or die, was no longer possible. I 
must have some scope for my newly awakened energies ; 
and I resolved to T^Tite. But where was the time 
to come from, with my baby to tend, and my little boy 
to be educated, and my household cares in addition ? 
This was work enough, to be sure ; but I had ability to 
accomplish this and more, and this brought no tangible 
and present compensation. It brought its own reward 
in the joy of the affections ; but I had become sordid. 
I wanted money. I had learned the value of this com- 
modity by the inconvenience of going without it. 
Poverty was detestable to me, and I saw no merit in 
sitting down and being contented in it. I was resolved 
never to be contented in it while I had unused facul- 
ties crying out for action, and sharpened by necessity. 

I would write. To stimulate this resolve, and re- 
vive the talent I had so long buried in a napkin, I 
rummaged over all the relics of my youthfiil attempts 
at verse, and reviewed them, one after another. 

How strangely they sounded in contrast with the 
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sad miserere of my riper years! How their light, 
laughing melody rippled away off into fairy-land, and 
was lost amidst the deep organ tones, the solemn 
psalm, of a sorrowing and a chastened soul, reaching 
after goodness, after truth ; trying to comprehend life, 
trying to unravel its web of mysteries, to reconcile 
its contradictions, to interpret its prophecies. 

That little poem he had criticised, and called mor- 
bid I How hollow it seemed I What a senseless jar- 
gon of words set to a pretty measure and with a pleas- 
ant jingle, but after all meaningless, because unreal I 

Yet all that I reviewed did not strike me so im- 
favorably. There were touches of earnest feelings, 
breathings of a love fond and believing, moanings of 
a stricken heart wanting him, the life of its life, the 
soul of my soul. 

I laid the manuscripts aside with a tender yearning. 
Another volume of experience was opened for me. I 
recalled a remark Philip had once made when I asked 
him if he thought I should ever become famous. 

" I do not think you will, Maggie," he replied. 
'* There is one ingredient wanting in your composition, 
and that is personal ambition. What you have writ- 
ten thus far is simply a transcript of passing emotion. 
No one can draw from that source long without ex- 
hausting it and also the vital energy of the soul." 

Yes, he was right. I did lack personal ambition. 
I had hitherto lacked a strong, absorbing passion, an 
all-powerftJ motive. " Ah I " I said to myself, " if these 
are essential to successftil authorship, how^can I ever 
hope for success ? Personal ambition I what place 
in my heart can that motive hold now? Passion! 
what part or lot have I in that intense self-concentra- 
tion ? " The springs of my being had been touched by 
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many sorrows, — real sorrows. I could not unveil 
these to the world. How could I write ? What would 
tempt me to write ? Nothing but the hope of gain. 
Poor, pitiable degradation of Heaven's gifts, to set a 
money value upon them ! 

Still, there seemed no other way open to me, and 
we were really poor. Philip might not recover, — 
might not return ; or, if he should return, might 
never regain his former energy. I speak of poverty 
relatively ; I do not mean pauperism ; I do not even 
mean destitution in the common acceptation of the 
word, but destitution in so much as we were totally 
unable to live according to our tastes, our habits, 
our assthetic desires ; destitute of luxuries, and the 
means of providing them ; destitute of the means of 
being generous, even charitable, of educating our 
boy to the position we would have him fill. I felt as 
my poor friend Laura once so bitterly expressed. " I 
could bear pauperism better than respectable pov- 
erty." I would accept daily labor with a pittance 
sufficient for my material wants, if I had no longings 
beyond them, and could therein be content. There is 
no conscious poverty, when one's measure of satis- 
faction is filled, be it ever so small a measure ; but a 
large measure, — old habits and desires and associa- 
tions hungering for their appropriate nourishment, 
which, reason with and try to bring into subjection as 
we may, will not submit, will not be silent, will not be 
put down, — this is the kind of destitution which 
I mean to describe. Only those who comprehend it 
by experience, know what it is. It lies as far without 
the pale of sympathy from the lowly as from the lofty. 

From this destitution, I was resolved, if effort of 
mine could avail, that I would free myself. I would 
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not narrow my soul by tamely accepting its limitations, 
and by devoting my faculties to the practice of a rigid 
economy, a relentless denial of every generous impulse 
of my nature. Some people might be able to do this. 
I did not choose such examples for imitation ; for I had 
no liking, no affinity with them. Only when inca- 
pacitated for work, or crushed with repeated failures, 
could I consent to bring myself down to the study and 
practice of petty economy. 

Many a night my uneasy head found no rest upon 
its pillow ; for in night and silence, all of us who have 
suffered and been perplexed, know how every trial is 
exaggerated, and what a refinement of torture comes 
to the fevered soul through imaginary apprehensions. 
To all this the wise man may say, the inspired Teacher 
did say, "Take no thought for the morrow." But 
in the long, dark hours of sleepless nights, we cannot 
shut out all thought for the morrow. 

What if Philip should die ? What if he should 
never regain his health? What if his worst fears 
should be fulfilled, and he should come home with 
health gone, and mind irremediably shattered ? The 
virtue of calm faith and unquestioning trust comes 
not by nature, but by the grace of God. Like all 
plants of undying growth and immortal blossoming, 
its unfolding is slow — scarcely perceptible. "Paul 
may plant, Apollos may water, but God gives the in- 
crease." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

My home in the city which I have designated, and 
to which we removed after leaving Owl's Nest, was a 
very simple one. But there were few homes of luxury 
within the city's narrow limits ; therefore one source 
of annoyance, so conmion among the inhabitants of 
larger towns, did not exist among us. I am glad to 
be able to say that no petty ambition to vie with my 
richer neighbors disturbed the sanctity of my home. 
I am not sure that in some secret comer of my heart, 
I did not congratulate myself upon a certain superior- 
ity, which could thrive very well on its own self-satis- 
factions. I carried with me pride oT intellect and cul- 
ture, which, all the world over, distinguishes the people 
of a certain little State in the Union, which I claimed 
as my birthplace. 

Whether these characteristics are indigenous to the 
soil, perpetuated by hereditary transmission, or the 
result of education, I cannot tell. I know that so 
many of them pertained to me, and clung to me in 
spite of contact with others, and, if the truth must be 
told, were petted and cherished by me to my own 
injury and despite, that I made at first few friends, 
and many enemies. From my conscious superiority, 
however, I derived no benefit to myself, and conferred 
no dignity on others. 

My disposition, in fact, was social, and I craved com- 
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ponionship with my kind. So one day I resolved to 
take oflF my adventitious habiliments, and meet my 
friends and neighbors on their own level. The result 
was, I soon learned to value expressions of kindness 
and sympathy, even if they were not couched in the 
choicest of English, and to accept the outspoken lan- 
guage of the heart, without criticising its grammatical 
construction. After all, were Yankeeisms more elegant 
than Westemiams f " Doubtless," I said to myself, '* we 
New Englanders are the people^ and wisdom will die 
with w« ; " but goodness and truthfulness may live and 
flourish even where there are as yet no high schools 
and universities. 

I had only to manifest my willingness to receive 
kindness, when it poured in upon me from unlooked- 
for quartei;^. My life became more cheerful and 
wholesome from association with others, and my mind 
wrought more genially and became less introverted. 
I neither barred the doors of my house or my heart 
against communion with others, and I grew larger- 
souled thereby. I heard but seldom from Philip, for 
there were no steamers then, and no cheap postage ; 
but what I did hear was encouraging. I had letters 
also, from time to time, from Eastfield, from my dear 
home, and those I longed to see. All was prosperous 
among them. Even the Thirkields were lifted out 
of poverty, and placed above the necessity of hard 
work and cankering care. To Laura they owed all. 
But I will speak of her another time. She had visited 
her father, and had spent a summer in Eastfield. The 
old homestead was beautifully fitted up, the groimds 
were tastefully laid out, the farm reclaimed from ruin 
and desolation. The beloved sister was reaping the 
reward of her patient toil and self-sacrifice, the aged 
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father descending in peace and quietness to th^ daik 
valley, and the one only brother was fitting for cd- 
lege. 

And all this change was due to her, who, iretted and 
tried beyond her capacity of endurance, resolutely 
" kicked against the pricks " to some purpose. Doubt- 
less it is the intention of Providence that these rest- 
less, energetic natures should thus chafe and struggle 
in the harness, and for some wise end. I recalled the 
time when Laura repeated to me the words of the old 
song. It was my turn now to say, — 

" So we go up, up, up, 

And so we go down, down, down ; 
So we go backwards and forwards, 
And so we go round, round, round." 

Well, why should not my time come ? How could 
it be otherwise in this interminable seesaw and fan- 
dango of fickle fortune. 

My brother George had taken to himself a wife from 
among the daughters of Eastfield, and thus my little 
Stella had found a home. His ship had come back from 
^ea, while so many others had drifted away and never 
been heard of more. 

Deacon Parsons had passed through the " everlasting 
doors " into the vast unknown, and my mother and Aunt 
Rebecca were living together on the old place. The 
new minister had grown old, his congregation slowly 
increasing, and the gulf diminishing between the old 
and the new; for a Christianity older than the oldest 
sect, and broader than all creeds and catechisms, had 
found its way into some hearts, and had sprung up, bear- 
ing the fruits of love and charity. 

Mrs. Sinclair, with her husband, still lived at In- 
gleside with their children, now grown to womanhood ; 
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and many and earnest were their entreaties that we 
would come and live among them. Like all who wan- 
der far from their early home, I felt the certainty that 
some day I should return, at least to sleep with my 
fathers ; but the time when, lay in dim obscurity. 

With my determination to become an author, I also 
resolved to keep a servant, who might relieve me of 
the care of my children, and thus enable me to com- 
mand quiet and leisure. 

There came to me one day a young woman, rather 
delicate and fragile in appearance, but personally very 
attractive, who, having heard that I was seeking a 
nurse, applied for the situation. She was neatly but 
poorly clad, and I was drawn to her by the refinement 
of her manner and address. 

" You are an American ? " I said. 

" Yes ; I was bom in Louisiana. I have been un- 
fortunate, and I am poor. I am not equal to hard work, 
but I can sew neatly, and T api very fond of children." 

I could perceive that she possessed that inborn love 
of children which immediately attracted and drew them 
to her; for when she reached out her hand to my 
baby, she went to her at once, and Aleck crept to her 
side, and looked up wistftilly in her face. 

" I know nothing of you," I said hesitatingly. 

" That is true," she replied, " and I can bring you 
no references. I am almost a stranger here." 

" Have vou a husband ? " I asked. 

" I have," she replied, " but he is not with me. We 
have known better days. O my dear madam, I can- 
not speak of my misfortunes; do trust me, at least 
until you find yourself deceived in me." 

" I will do so," I replied. " Have you children ? " 

" I had one," she answered. 
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" It will fill the void in your heart to have these to 
care for, even if they are not of your own blood." 

'' It will indeed ; and yours are very sweet chil- 
dren." 

" This little boy," I said, pointing to Aleck, " is not 
mine. I have but the baby." 

" And the boy's parents 7 " she asked. 

" Are dead to him and to us," I replied. 

" Poor things ! Poor little boy ! " she said, " I 
shall love him all the more for that. I can teach him ; 
I would love to teach him." 

" It would be exacting too much from you," I said. 

" No, I wish my time to be fiilly occupied. I am 
happier at work ; only I would like you to promise me 
one evening in the week, and the half of Sunday to 
myself." 

I promised, and she left me, to come again the next 
day. My thoughts were filled with her. Her sweet 
face was constantly before me. I had forgotten even 
to ask her name ; but I longed for the appointed hour 
in which I was to see her again. 

She did not disappoint me. I welcomed, not a nurse, 
but a friend in Katharine. 

My life now flowed on evenly and quietly, with an 
expectancy of happiness to come, when the blue roll- 
ing billows should give me back my beloved. 

If at times the natural restlessness of my nature got 
the ascendency, and my mind became a prey to gloomy 
apprehensions, or some petty experience chafed and 
irritated me, I could fall back on the placid gentleness 
of my Katharine, and find relief. 

I should like to describe her. She was so beautiftd, 
yet so humble! Her devotion to me was untiring; 
^ love of the children, greater, it seemed, even than 
^•Rr Certainly sli^ n^i a& mot^ ^^^AstiA. ^t\v thftm* 
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Although I could not but recognize in her an equal, 
she never for a moment forgot the duties or the limita- 
tions of the sphere she had assumed, and only once 
opposed her judgment to mine. This was on the oc- 
casion of a visit from Mr. Millet, who, since my hus- 
band's departure, had called often, and proflFered any 
assistance I might need, with the offer of his services 
at any time, and in any way they could be made avail- 
able. I had convinced myself of his genuine kindness 
of heart and of my former injustice ; therefore I re- 
ceived his numerous visits in a friendly spirit. 

" I wish," Katherine said one day, after one of Mr. 
Millet's visits, " that Mr. Millet did not come here so 
oft«n. I do not think well of the man. He is spe- 
cious and plausible, but I am afraid he is treacherous." 

" My husband trusts him," I replied. 

"That may be, because he is so true himself. You 
must forgive me, but I cannot help saying what I feel. * 
Besides, I know him. I know he is neither high- 
minded or honorable." 

"How can you know anything about him?" I 
asked in surprise. 

" Because I lived a few weeks in his family. Mrs. 
Millet is a very unhappy woman." 

"You lived in his family!" I exclaimed, "and 
where ? I did not even know he had a family. He 
never speaks of them." 

" He is ashamed " — 

" Ashamed ! What is he ashamed of? " 

" Ashamed of his wife, — of her ignorance, but not 
of his own infidelity." 

" Why did he marry her, then, if their conditions of 
life are so unequal ? " 

" She had money. It is on her capital that he trans- 
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acts his business. Do not ask me more. I know this, 
or I would not have told you. I learned it through 
the merest accident. I lived with them in the capacity 
of nurse. I was not happy. I could not stay. It 
was there that I heard your name. One day, at 
dinner, he said to Mrs. Millet, ' Yorke's wife wants a 
woman to help her with the children. I don't know 
how she expects to pay for such luxuries, but let her 
go on ; it will be all the better for me in the end.* " 

" Did he say that ? " I asked indignantly. '* The 
villain I I always told my husband he was not to be 
trusted. The better for him in the end I What did 
he mean by that ? " 

" I do not know what he meant," Katharine replied, 

" but I tell you truly what he said. I did not know 

you, but I was impelled to seek service here. I did 

not intend to repeat this, but my fears for you will not 

let me keep silent." 

" I will never see him again ! " I exclaimed. " All 
my old hatred and dread of him has come back. I 
will never speak to him again." 

" I advise you against that course," said Katharine. 
" It is not wise. Only be cautious. Do not trust him, 
but do not anger him, at least not now ; not till your 
husband is here to protect you. Mr. Millet cannot 
harm you." 

" But he may work evil to my dear husband," I 
said bitterly. 

" I think not," she replied. " At all events, you can 
do nothing ; only be cautious, and forgive me for dar- 
ing to advise you." 

" Forgive you ! " I exclaimed. " I cannot thank 
you enough. I will be careful.*' 

For some time after this conversation my mind was 
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very much exercised and ill at ease. Mr. Millet con- 
tinued his visits ; and when present, such was the mag- 
netism of his person and manner that it was next 
to impossible to doubt his kindness or sincerity. I 
always entered the room with the determination to be 
cold and dignified, but, while in his society, felt the ice 
of my manner gradually thawing, until a genial heart- 
iness took the place of an unnatural reserve; and 
although I doubted in his absence, I believed in his 
presence. The moment his back was turned, and the 
door closed after him, all my apprehensions returned, 
and my first instinct of repulsion asserted itself. 

I did not know then that his boast was of being 
able to fascinate any one, man or woman, but es- 
pecially woman. He had travelled over the world, 
and was , possessed of varied information. He had 
read much, and could talk well. Still, his power of 
fascination was not due to any one peculiar quality 
of mind or attainment ; it was, as I said before, the 
magnetism of his personal presence, his graceftd 
and polished manner, his musical voice, which be- 
wildered the judgment, and took the senses captive. 
But I have done with him for the present. My life 
had deeper interests ; for I had, after repeated trials, 
actually begun a romance and lived in two worlds : — 
almost unconsciously in the world of realities, from 
which all care and anxiety, so far as actual service was 
concerned, was lifted from me by the willing heart 
and steady industry of Katharine, but consciously, 
and with an intoxicating delight, in the ideal, which, 
with the throng of beings imagination had conjured 
up, and ingenuity disposed in every conceivable situ- 
ation as suited my mood at the time, filled up the void 
in my heart, and I revelled in an inexhaustible source 
of prospective enjoyment. 
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In writing, my every faculty was absorbed. The 
end was lost sight of, — the sordid end of money-mak- 
ing. I fully believed at the time that if I were above 
pecuniary necessity, even without the stimulus of suc- 
cess, without the appreciation and sympathy of a 
human being, I should still write, to satisfy an inward 
and unspeakable longing, a natural appetite of my 
soul. 

How many an aspiring genius has passed through 
this experience, and, dying, left no sign; or, living, 
passed out of it into the actual and homely work 
of the world, with scarcely time amidst its driving 
duties, its harrowing anxieties, its repeated failures, to 
look back, or even to remember the smothered aspira- 
tions, the lofty aims, the generous impulses, with 
which the morning of life began I . 

Yet, as age steals on, and the work is done, or, 
for lack of strength, lies still undone, and the very 
objects for whom labor and struggle were sweet have 
ceased to need our care, perhaps passed beyond the 
reach of our love and our longing, — in the silent 
hours of reflection, of loneliness, inseparable from 
age, then it is that we go back to the golden spring- 
time and sigh over what we might have been ; then 
it is we covet the vision of what eternity may unfold. 

In my labor I was happy ; but when it was done, 
when my story was completed, offered for publication, 
and rejected, I was miserable. I had believed in its 
intrinsic excellence. I loved it, for my soul's life was 
in its growth and development. But when it was sent 
back to me without a recognition of one grain of merit, 
I sat down in a blackness of despair, and a contempt 
of myself, as lamentable as it was ridiculous. From 
this condition, my ever dear and faithful Katharine 
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roused me, and almost shamed me but of my discour- 
agement. That I should be cast down bj one disap- 
pointment I 

She brought up the earlj toils and privations and 
agonizing suspense of those who, goaded by necessity, 
worked on amidst poverty and positive want, until at 
last their names were wreathed with a halo of undy- 
ing fame. I was comforted, but my enthusiasm was 
not rekindled. I ^.ppreciated what might have been 
the stimulus of success. I comprehended the earnest- 
ness of genius, true passion in art and literature, and I 
said to myself, " I have it not. On the border-land 1 
may wander, and cull here and there some straggling 
blossoms — some pebbles that seem like gems, but are 
only feeble imitations; but in the enchanted land I 
cannot enter, nor penetrate the dark mines where, 
flashing from ruby and sapphire and all precious stones, 
is the undying fire of genius." 

" Katharine," I said, " I have not genius. I may 
as well sit down among commonplace realities, like 
the pattern woman of ancient times, of whom it was 
written: 'She riseth also while it is yet night, and 
giveth meat to her household^ and a portion to her 

maidens She layeth her hands to the spindle, . 

and her hands hold the distaff. .... She looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness.' I must be content with this.'^ 

I confided my disappointment to Katherine, as with 
mortified pride and keen sense of personal injury I hid 
my rejected manuscript fi:om sight, and, turning the 
key upon it, declared I would never write another line 
as long as I lived. 

She smiled and replied, '^ I think you will, though 
perhaps it is not best now." 

19 
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^^ I suppose/' I continued, ^^ that at the time tin 
Bible portrait was drawn, women did not aspire to 
authorship. But to me the picture seems tame and 
commonplace. It will not suit this nineteenth centaij 
of progress." 

•' And yet," Katherine replied, " in some lights the 
picture is very pleasing, at least it is so to me." 

" In what lights? " I asked incredulously. She an- 
swered by repeating the following verses : — 

" ' She stretcheth out her hand to the poor ; yea, 
she reacheth forth her hands to the needy.* 

" ' She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness.' 

*' ' Her children arise up, and call her blessed ; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.' 

" ' The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, 
so tliat he shall have no need of spoil. 

" ' She will do him good and not evil all the days of 
her life.' " 

" That is a sweet, home-like, loving light, Katharine," 
I said. " It portrays true goodness, true womanliness, 
doesn't it ? " 

" Yes," she replied, "and it touches a chord in my 
heart. It fills up my ambition." 

" Does it? " I asked. " It does not satisfy mine. I 
want to be all this and more. And after all, even 
with what we both have gleaned from the chapter, 
there is something left which we have not touched 
upon." 

" What is it, then ? " she asked. 

" * All her household are clothed with scarlet. She 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry. Her clothing is 
silk and purple.' 

**You see by this that even the model wife and 
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woman had her little personal vanity. She liked dress, 
and to see her children well dressed. She could not 
have been poor. She could not have been contented 
in poverty. ' She loved traffic' She liked to make 
as well as spend, for read this : — 

" * She maketh fine linen, and selleth it ; and deliver- 
ed! girdles unto the merchant.' 

"'She perceiveth that her merchandise is good,' 
and I suppose she convinces others that it is, for I see 
no mention is made of its being rejected. I suppose the 
demands of her age were not so exacting as now. But, 
my dear Katharine, you are poorer than I, and yet 
you are contented." 

^' I am grateful," replied Katharine, — " grateful to 
God. I have much more than I deserve." 

" How can you say so ? " 

" Some time I may tell you. My dear Mrs. Yorke, 
you do not know the good you have done, the happi- 
ness you have conferred, by simply believing in and 
trusting me, by permitting me to fill this place in your 
&mily. It is a happiness beyond my power to explain 
or express. Just to be here, — to be with you, — to 
be with the dear children I Believe me, you will 
never have occasion to regret it. When the time 
comes in which I can disclose my past life to you, you 
will be able to estimate the extent of the service you 
are rendering me day by day. You have received me 
as a fiiend, and believed in my truth, without suspi- 
cion. I could not have blamed you if you had done 
otherwise, but I never can thank you enough for thus 
believing in me. I know the blessing of God will rest 
upon you. Your trials will come to an end. Your 
husband will be spared to you. Your children will 
* arise up, and call you blessed.' Such is the pivine 
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promise. We may have to wait for its fulfillment, uid 
perhaps grow impatient at its delay." 

" And perhaps," I added, interrupting her, " we 
may not meet the fulfillment this side the grave, — 
which seems rather discouraging. Nevertheless, we 
see examples all around us of people who live and die 
waiting." 

"It is true," she replied sadly, "and to look for- 
ward, the time seems long ; but when we do gain the 
fulfillment, and look back, how short then a long life 
must appear." 

" Perhaps — and perhaps — but we know very littk 
of what or how it will seem hereafter, and I see no 
good in speculating about it. What I want, I want 
now ; now, while I can enjoy it, while I can do good 
with it, and make others happy. Of what avail is good 
fortune, when we have no capacity to enjoy ? Worn 
out with striving, of what avail is the reward, when 
we have learned to do without, and are ready to die, 
or must die, whether we are ready or not? Once, 
I^atharine, a great happiness was within my grasp. I 
had but to reach out and take it. It was mine. One 
hour of rapture, such as we dream of when we are 
young, — such as the poets sing of, — such as enters 
into the comprehension of a human soul once in life, 
and only once ! I mean the first mingling of two 
souls in the consciousness of mutual love. 

" From that bliss I turned away, actuated by a fool- 
ish, silly caprice, not remarkable under the circum- 
stances, for there was a reason for indulging the silly 
caprice; but I let the heavenly moment go by, I 
turned my back upon it, and it can never, never come 
again. Eternity can never renew it. It is something 
lost out of my existence ; and, if I were the highest 
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archangel, and could look back through the gates of 
pearl to earth, to the youth of my mortal being, it 
would be with a bitter regret. You will laugh at me 
when I tell you what it is, for I will tell you. 

" There was one evening in ray life when he whom I 
worshipped, and had worshipped longer than I dared 
admit even to my own soul, told me his love, — 
poured out his heart %) me, and asked for a return. 
The very heavens bowed in breathless silence in sym- 
pathy with that hour, as deep as the ocean of love 
in which the united current of our lives might have 
mingled. His arms were outstretched, but I did not 
fly to their embrace. To be clasped close, close to his 
great heart, my own heart longed, yet resisted ; I 
might have felt his kiss upon my lips, but I. drew back ; 
I might have looked up into his eyes, till the life 
of my soul melted into his own, but I turned away ; 
one kiss on my forehead, and thus we parted. Three 
days I Uved in hope, — after that, three long years in 
sorrow ; and then he came again. He came, but 
life was changed to both of us. We could not recall 
that last hour; we were changed. We loved, we 
wer*^ happy ; but we were no longer young. Some- 
thing was lost from our life ; that something, neither 
time or eternity can give back. Sometimes I think 
of it with a deep passionate regret, sometimes with a 
fierce, rebellious spirit of resistance ; but I can never 
get reconciled to it, — never. You wonder at me, I 
know." 

" I do not. But I have an equally bitter recollec- 
tion and regret, though of a different character." 

" Will vou tell me what it is ? " 

" Yes. Once there was offered to me a noble, gen- 
erous, self-sacrificing love, with poverty, and a good 
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name. I rejected it, for I was haughty and worldlj. 
Again it was so offered, and with it the wealth I cov- 
eted; and it was accepted. After a few years of 
extravagance and frivolity, dissipation and sin, the 
wealth had disappeared, the good name was lost ; only 
the love remained, for though much was false, that 
was true. It was a love that hoped and believed, even 
while it remembered and deplored, knowing that all 
would be well in God's time, and willing to expiate 
and to suffer." 

" Katharine," I exclaimed, putting my arms around 
her, "you are my friend and my sister. Let us 
help each other to grow good and strong. Never say 
you are my servant. Be rather my sister, for I never 
knew the happiness of that relation. I will not ask 
you of your past life. When you are ready, you will 
tell me." 

" You shall know all some time." 

" How strangely we have been brought together in 
this far-away place ! " I exclaimed ; " far away from 
the early associations of each of us ! What good an- 
gel directed you to me ? Such blessings don't come 
hap-hazard. How did you know I wanted a fnend, a 
helper ? " 

"It is no mystery," she replied. "Don't you re- 
member what I told you a short time ago ? Mr. Mil- 
let mentioned to his wife that you were in search of a 



nurse." 



(( 



Yes, I recall it now. I remember saying to him 
that I was on the lookout for a servant. But what 
moved you to apply ? " 

" I liked the name, for one reason," she replied. 
" It is a familiar name to me." 

" I thought it was an imcommon name," I replied. 
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Well, it is useless to endeavor to penetrate mysteries. 
They deepen and thicken as we grow older ; and the 
more we try to look into them, to account for them, 
and to explain them rationally, the greater one's per- 
plexity. I wish I could just lift one little comer of the 
veil that hides the future. I should like to have two 
or three questions answered. I should like to know, 
for instance, if we are going to be prosperous or un- 
lucky. I should like to know if Philip will be suc- 
cessftd in business; if I shall ever write a readable 
book ; if any of my many castles in the air will stand; 
but most of all would I like to know if Philip will re- 
turn well and strong and cheerful, as he used to be 
before his great and terrible trial." 

" What trial ? " she asked. 

" The ingratitude, the treachery of his only brother. 
O Katharine ! I cannot tell you how he idolized his 
brother Frank. And to think of the misery he has 
brought upon us all I The loss of fortune alone would 
never have broken my husband's spirit. But the 
dishonor his brother brought upon him, — that was 
the blow which crushed him. It would almost break 
your heart to see him look at Aleck sometime. He says 
Frank's bojrish beauty is brought living before him." 

" Where is his brother Frank ? " she asked. " Does 
your husband know where he has gone ? " 

" He knows nothing, absolutely nothing. We both 
believe him to be dead." 

" And his wife ? " she asked. 

" Cruelly deserted her only child, and is probably 
leading a life of" — 

" O, don't tell me that, for tbe boy*s sake," said 
Katharine, interrupting me. " Perhaps you misjudge 
her. Perhaps she may be at this very moment trying 
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to expiate her fiiults. It is so easy to crash one 
ah^ady hopeless and forsaken. She was young, I 
think you said, — the wife of this unhappy man, this 
treacherous brother. May not Christian charity dare 
to hope that she will live to repent ? " 

" We ought to hope and believe," I replied. " We 
should be iinfortunate indeed if God had not more 
patience with us than we with each other ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

JOURNAL. 

My heart is almost broken, or would be if I had 
not one hope in the near fiiturof which shines so 
brightly as to gild even my disappointment. Philip is 
coming home. Katharine has gone away. My last 
letter from my husband reports him well, and ready to 
embark for home in a few days. But all I intended to 
accomplish before his return, — how can I accompUsh 
it without Katharine's help? I did not know how 
necessary she had become to me. It seems as though 
the world had suddenly fallen upon my shoulders. 

She came to me a few days ago, evidently in great 
trouble of mind, and told me that she must leave us for 
New York city as soon as she could make herself ready. 
" You have a right to ask the reason of this sudden 
determination," she said ; " and I wish I could eiftplain 
everything to you, but I cannot now. I promise you 
solemnly that at some future time I will do so." 

" I don't wish to pry into your affairs, Katharine," I 
replied. *' I love you as a friend, and I have perfect 
confidence in your worthiness of the trust I repose in 
you. I hope we shall meet again under happier aus- 
pices. Wherever you go, my affection and my re- 
spect go with you. I have long looked upon you as 
my equal socially, my superior in many respects. I 
feel that I am better as well as happier for your friend- 
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ship ; but, my dear Katharine, you have spoiled me. 
I really cannot imagine how I shall be able to live 
without you; and what the poor children will do, I 
cannot bear to think of. I told Aleck the other day, 
that if he lived to be a man, he must always look after 
and provide for you. The children are both devotedly 
fond of you, but Aleck's affection is something re- 
markable." 

" I am so fond of him, — of them both," she said, " it 
is not remarkable that they should reciprocate my affec- 
tion." Then, witji unusual agitation of manner, she 
begged me not to tell them when she should leave. 
*' I wish," she said, " to spare myself and them the 
pain of saying * good-by.' I firmly believe I shall 
see you all again." 

" It shall be as you wish," I said. " But how soon 
do you propose to leave me ? " 

" This evening," she replied, " after the children 
have gone to sleep. I must hear them say their 
prayers once more." 

" O my good Katharine ! " I exclaimed ; " must it 
be so ? Can't you be persuaded that it is a duty you 
owe to them to stay ? " 

" I might," she replied, " if I didn't know that a 
higher duty called me away. I told you my husband 
was living. He has been many years absent, but has 
just now returned in feeble health. He cannot come 
to me, and I must go to him." 

" Unquestionably it is your duty, Katharine," I said. 
" We shall all miss you. You will write to us ; and if 
you need assistance, remember, we are not so poor 
that we cannot do something." 

She thanked me, and promised that I should hear 
from her ; she begged me to permit Aleck to write to 
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her. " Poor boy ! " she said sadly. " Does he re- 
member his own mother ? " 

" I think he has at times a vague recollection of his 
former home," I replied, " but very indistinct." 

" When he is older, curiosity will lead him to ask 
questions which it may be difficflt for you to an- 
swer. He knows he is not your own child. He will 
naturally be eager to know who and where his parents 
are. Have you ever thought what answer you should 
make ? " 

" I never have, Katharine. I do not know what I 
should say. What could I say ? " 

" You are a mother. Can't your own heart tell 
you what reply to make ? " she asked. 

" But his father was a condemned criminal, a fiigi- 
tive from justice," — she shuddered, — "and he was 
forsaken by his mother. What can I tell him, but 
that they are dead ? I hope it may be the truth. It 
would be better for them, better for Aleck, better for 
all of us, if it were the truth." 

" If so," she replied sadly, " God will not suffer them 
to live. If He permits them to live, we are compelled 
to believe it is not better that they should die. If 
their lives are prolonged, it is because ' God wills not 
the death of the sinner, but rather that he should turn 
from his wickedness and live.' " 

" You are right," I said ; " but, poor wretches I 
What happiness can there be to them in living? 
What happiness in knowing^ that their child lives ? " 

" It is not whether they are happy or unhappy in this 
world. We can live for something higher even than 
happiness. One may be grateful to God for even a 
life without happiness. But you haven't told me 
what answer you would give to this poor boy. I think 
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of it a f]rreat deal. Night after night, I think of the 
p:)or child, wlien he shall have grown to manhood, and 
shall ask of his parents, who they were : and you can- 
not tell him they are dead, if they are not dead; you . 
cannot wish them out of the world, if God chooses 
to keep them in i1^ and when he knows they are liv- 
ing, he will be all the more curious. Perhaps when 
he goes among companions of his own age, — at 
school it may be, — some of his associates may have 
heard the humiliating storv of his father's crime and 
his mother's desertion. Boys are cruel to each other. 
Hints may be thrown out, with the intention of 
bringing down his pride and wounding his self-re- 
spect. He may have enemies who will rejoice to in- 
jure, to humble him. You don't know how much I 
have thought of it. I have brought the matter home 
to my own heart. Have you never thought of it 
yourself?" 

I confessed that I never had ; " but now," I said, 
" since you have brought it before me, I am utterly at 
a loss to know how to answer you. I don't know how 
I should answer the poor boy if he should question 
me. Can't you help me. Ought I to anticipate his 
inquiries, or wait until he questions me ?" 

" Wait," she replied. " Do you remember," she 
asked after a long silence, in which we were both 
probably thinking on the same subject, " our Lord's 
charge to his disciples when they should be brought 
before magistrates and powers ? ' Take no thought 
how or what ye shall speak, for the Holy Spirit shall 
teach you at that same hour what ye ought to speak ; 
for it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
that speaketh in you.' If that is true, — if we can 
80 live, so act towards one another, that the Spirit 
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of OUT Heavenly Father can speak in lis, — we may be 
sure that we shall have words of tenderness and for- 
giveness, even for the guilty. You could not teach 
the poor boy to despise his father, to curse the mem- 
ory of his mother. Can you not believe that erring 
as they both were, they may have repented, and that 
God may have forgiven them ? I am sure your hus- 
band must believe this. Love cannot believe other- 
wise. Does not the recollection of some noble quality, 
some generous traits, of that brother's nature come over 
him at times ? O my dear Mrs. Yorke, you can- 
not keep the boy in ignorance of the sad story of his 
parents' wrong-doing, but you can teach him pity 
and forgiveness, instead of contempt. I feel as though 
I ought not to talk so freely to you, but you have no 
conception how my mind has dwelt upon this one 
thought. You will forgive ^e, won't you ? " 

" I certainly will and do. I only wonder," I con- 
tinued, " that I have not thought of it more seriously 
myself. I hope I am not uncharitable. I think I can 
forgive my enemies. I do forgive — more than this, 
I pity them — this dear boy's father and mother. 
How wretched they must be ! " 

" May I, my best of friends," — she began to speak; 
then, as if fearful of having gone too far, added, 
" no, I will not ; perhaps my apprehensions are un- 
founded." 

"You must go on now," I said; "for you have 
awakened my curiosity. I* cannot permit you to keep 
silence." 

She smiled. " I really think my fears are ground- 
less, but it will at any rate do no harm to put you on 
your guard " — 

" Against. Mr. Millet," I said significantly. " I am 
as circumspect as it is possible for any woman to be." 
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" And beware also of your smooth-tongued neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Pettigrew." 

" I did not think she had sense enough to injure 
any one," I said contemptously. 

" Yet she may do you harm. Don't think me over- 
suspicious. She is a gossiping woman. I learned 
that also while I lived with Mrs. Millet. She knows 
every time he enters your door. She knows just how 
long he stays ; in short, she knows much more about 
your affairs than you do yourself. She would aston- 
ish you if she were to tell you all she knows. She 
will not be likely to make you her confidant. Mrs. 
Millet is the depositary of her secrets. She may work 
you evil, and she may not. Thank Heaven, your 
husband will soon be here to protect you I Thank 
Heaven, you love him with your whole heart ! '* 

"That I surely do, Katharine," I said; "and he 
knows it also. No one could weaken his confidence in 
me, nor mine in him. What need I fear from such a 
little nonentity as my neighbor Pettigrew ? I always 
felt it a waste of time to be obliged to talk with her. 
As to Mrs. Millet, I know nothing about her, and care 
nothing. I called once at the house, and she did not 
see me. She was indisposed. She returned the call, 
and I was not at home ; and that ended the acquaint- 
ance. As. a matter of form, I sometimes inquire of 
her husband how she is, but am so little interested in 
knowing, that I seldom listen to his reply. It is always 
the same old story of invalidism and domestic duty." 

Katharine said no more ; and I was momentarily 
vexed and annoyed at having my suspicions aroused, 
without any more definite knowledge of the facts in 
the case. But how could I be angry with my best 
friend ? ^ 

S 
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The children's bed-time had come. Alice was 
tucked up in her crib for the last time by her faithful 
nurse. Aleck, being older, was permitted to sit up an 
hour later. He was full of life and spirits for a time ; 
but by and by his eyelids began to droop. Katharine 
loves him the best. It is not strange. Women always 
love boys best. I think if I had a son of my own, I 
should be just as weak and foolish as other mothers 
are. She kissed them " good-by " after they were 
sound asleep, and then she came to take leave of me. 

Gone to meet her husband ! And who and what 
may he be, — a man who has left her all these years to 
shift for herself ? What took him abroad ? and what 
has he been doing there all this time ? But I forget. 
May not the same questions arise in the minds of 
others concerning my own domestic relations ? From 
just such impertinent questions the little seed of scan- 
dal is sown. I wonder if Katharine loves her hus- 
band. O, how I shall miss her ! How glad I sliall 
be to hear from her ! 

I have seated myself to transcribe to the pages of 
this book a letter. It was handed to me last night by 
a special messenger. The superscription was plain, — 
unmistakable : — 

"MRS. YORK, 

No. 6 Elm Street/* 

There may be another Mrs. Yorke in the city, but 
she does not live at No. 6 Elm Street. After opening the 
letter and discovering the mistake of the writer, who 
had sent to my address a letter intended for another 
party, ought I to have read it ? Perhaps if I had not 
caught sight of my own name on the very first page, I 
should not have read it. I feel no remorse as yet. 



/ 
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I have redirected the letter, and sent it through the 
post-office to Thomas Millet, Esq. He has received it 
by this time. I could not write upon it, " Opened by 
mistake.^^ I did not inform him I had read the letter 
from beginning to end. I defy any woman living to 
have opened a letter addressed to herself, to have seen 
ocular proof that the letter had reference to her, to feel 
a sudden and overwhelming conviction that the writer 
was a villain, and not to have possessed herself of its 
contents. I copied it. That may have been unwise. 
I don't think I shall show it to Philip, unless he re- 
quires stronger proof than has yet been necessary for 
his peace of mind, that he is deceived in me. And 
we are under pecuniary obligation to him ! That galls 
my pride. However, that debt can be canceled, 
thank Heaven ! I have the means, — I have the will ; 
and it shall be done. It will leave us without a penny, 
but it shall be done. I have learned two very im- 
portant truths, — sad truths. I wish it had not been 
necessary. I have learned to distrust human nature, 
to suspect appearances, and to imagine that selfishness 
is the spring and motive of all that looks most generous. 
Here is the letter. It bears no date. 

" Dear Jack " (Of course I know that doesn't 
mean me, and I excuse myself to myself by declaring, 
if my eye had not caught sight of my own name, 
written out in full, I do not think I should have read 
any farther. As it was, I read the following), — 
" You will scarcely expect me to offer you my con- 
gratulations on the loss of your freedom, having had 
reason to curse my own bondage, and my inability to 
throw off the shackles of matrimony. I tell you what 
it is, old boy, I made a wretched miscalculation when I 
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married a female in delicate health. Such specimens 
get a habit of living and taking care of themselves. 
It's just so with your chronic hypochondriacs. They 
won't die. There's Yorke, my pseudo partner, whom I 
sent abroad, not because I had any faith that he would 
get well, but just to get him out of the way, — out of 
my way, — so that I might have a flirtation with that 
handsome wife of his ; and he writes me he's getting 
well. He lived through harder shakes than I had at 
Owl's Nest. I sold the place cheap, but it cost him 
dear. I hadn't seen his wife then. By George, I felt 
a pang of remorse when I saw her, and thought what 
was before her.* There ain't so fine a woman west of 
the AUeghanies as this same Mrs. Yorke. I reckon 
he knows it too, and that's the devil of it. There was 
no getting up an intimacy so long as he was about. 
It's just one of those unaccountable love matches we 
used to believe possible. You know me, and you 
knew me when I was very innocent and verdant. 

" After old Yorke was out of the way, I did my best 
to console his handsome wife. I don't think she liked 
me much at first. She's a keen one. I reckon she 
saw through me, and I began to think it was all up 
with me. However, I know game. There ain't 
many women that I can't get round if I set about it. 
They're vulnerable, and the way to Mrs. Yorke's favor 
is to pretend unbounded regard for her husband. 
It's been devilish slow work, but I think she likes me 
more and more. I vow, it makes me feel mean some- 
times when she thanks me for my kindness to her hus- 
band. The old fellow will soon be home, and my 
game will be played out. Foiled, — foiled. Jack. 
Lynx eyes watching me at home, and a set of gossip- 
ing women dogging me. Well, I have one sin less to 
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answer for. I know I am a puzzle to the women, 
and I must own myself baffled for once. I suppose 
you will make me welcome to your terrestrial paradise 
as long as I keep the cloven foot out of sight. 

" Millet." 

I hope the letter destined for me may be as highly 
appreciated by " dear Jack." I wonder if he read it 
and then sent it back. O Philip, Philip I how my 
heart longs for you 1 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

JOURNAL. 

Yesterday I returned a certain letter to its writer ; 
to-day I have passed through another excitement. I 
don't know whether to be amused or indignant. My 
present feelings are of a mixed nature. I wish I 
could believe this, was the end of the matter, but I 
have a vague apprehension that I have not heard the 
last of it. I would give all the world if Katharine 
were here now. However, I will keep up my cour- 
age, and not permit myself to be browbeaten. Who 
could have believed that I, of all people in the world, — 
that I should be drawn into such a disgusting and dis- 
graceful farce? Farcical it seems to me, and yet it 
may be , tragical before we are out of it. About sun- 
set this afternoon I was started by a furious pull at 
the street door-bell. It roused me out of the sweetest 
little doze, and snapped the thread of a delightful 
dream so suddenly that I can't recall it. I must 
have looked like " a guilty thing surprised," when 
I opened the door ; for the transition from the ideal to 
the actual world was so sudden that I was, meta- 
phorically speaking, staggered in the transit. 

What was my surprise, on opening the door, to be 
cpnfronted by Mrs. Millet? She stood there envel- 
oped in a costly shawl, and with a sun-bonnet on her 
head. Gaunt and spectral-ljj^e she is at all times ; 
but as she stood before me then, she looked the very 
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shadow of a shade. Her great blue eyes rolled from 
side to side. She looked as though bewildered and 
surprised at finding hei*self where she was, and won- 
dering how she got there. 

" Will you come in ? " I asked. 

She pushed on before me into the family sitting- 
room, and, closing the door behind her, looked eagerly 
from side to side. I began to be afraid that 1 was 
shut in with a maniac ; and, although I was too polite 
to betray any fear, I contrived to sidle along doorward 
while my guest made the circuit of the apartment 
without apparently noticing me. " Where is he ? 
Where is my husband ? You needn't think I don't 
know. Yer letter came when he was out. I had a 
mind to open it, only I thought he'd kill me if he 
found it out. I know yer writin'. I've seen it often. 
And now I want ter ask yer if you hain't nothing bet- 
ter to do than to try and decoy my husband away. 
Yer needn't deny it. Them as knows all about it 
keeps me informed. And now I won't stir one foot 
out of this house till I know where you keeps him." 
And she rose up before me, a head taller than when 
she came in, and looked as though she was drawing 
herself out thinner and taller every moment. 

'' If you will sit down and be quiet, Mrs. Millet," I 
said, " I will try to hear what you have to say, and to 
answer all your questions." Then, remembering that 
I had read somewhere that the only way to control 
and subdue mad people was to look them straight in 
the eye, I fastened my steady gaze upon her without 
winking until she fairly began to shake. 

" Now sit down, Mrs. Millet," I said, not howevei 
leaving my post at the dyor. " You have no right to 
break into a neighbor's house in this sudden and vio- 
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lent manner. If you think your husband is here, you 
are at perfect liberty to search the house from garret 
to cellar. You may look in every closet and under 
every bed. I can assure you, if he is here, it is with- 
out my knowledge and against my wishes ; for what- 
ever you may feel towards him, I assure you that I 
despise him from the bottom of my heart." 

" You — despise him I " she ejaculated, with a look 
of undissembled astonishment. " Despise Mr. Millet ! " 
Then, suddenly becoming excited again, she cried out, 
" I know yer for jest what you be, — a deceitful siren." 

If I had not been so frightened, I certainly should 
have betrayed my feeling of the ridiculousness of the 
charge brought against me. But, as the poor de- 
mented woman stood glowering down upon me in such 
close proximity that I should not have been surprised 
any moment to have felt her fingers in my hair, or 
hands clutching at my throat, my sense of the ludi- 
crous was displaced by actual fears for my personal 
safety. There was no one within call; so I plucked 
up courage, and thought I would change my tactics, 
and try the effect of moral suasion. 

" My good friend," I said, in as gentle a voice as I 
could command, — tremulous with emotion, but the 
very natural one of fear, — " do sit down here by me 
quietly, and tell me what troubles you." I laid my 
hand gently on her shoulders, and she began again to 
tremble violently. " You are ill," I said as kindly as 
I could ; " let me give you a glass of wine." 

" I never take wine," she said, shuddering. " He 
wants me to take it. He says it's good for the ager ; 
but I'm afeered. He's wicked enough to put p'ison 
in't. He'd like it if I could shake the life out o' me. 
He wants to git me out of his way ; and I know 
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what it's for," she shouted, stung to frenzy by the in- 
sane suggestion. " He wants to have you. He's in 
love with yer. He's mad after yer." 

" Well, my good' woman, if he is, what does he ex- 
pect to gain by it? I am a married woman." * 

" And what does he care for marriage ? Ain't he a 
mamed man ? I tell yer. Miss Yorke, 'tain't such as 
that'll stop him when his head is sot on a thing. He 
don't fear God or man. He'd jest as lief kill anybody 
as stood in his way as not. And I'm in his way." 

" But if you were out of his way," I said, trying to 
reason with her as I would with an excited child, 
" if he could put you out of his way, he could gain 
nothing from me. My only feeling for him is con- 
tempt. I never did like him, and he knows it." 

" But Miss Pettigrew told me yer did. She's seen 
him come here day after day " — 

" Then," I replied, interrupting her, " she'js seen 
more than ever there was to see. Your husband does 
visit me oftener than is agreeable to me. Until very 
lately, I believed he was my friend, and my husband's 
friend. For what I believed to be his generous kind- 
ness to my husband, I tried to esteem him, and I felt 
grateful ; and when he called, although personally he 
is not agreeable to me, I thought it my duty to treat 
him courteously. But will you sit down quietly and 
listen ? " I continued, at the same time leading her, 
now quite calm and unresisting, to a chair ; and, seat- 
ing myself beside her, I went ont — 

'* I repeat emphatically, Mrs. Millet, I never liked 
your husband from the first moment I saw him. For 
some reason, I hardly know what, I had no faith in 
him. In the first place, he cheated my husband into 
buying that unhealthy place in which he could not 
live himself" — 
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" And where my little darlings, two of 'em, died," 
she said, rushing to and fro. " I told him they was dyin' 
and that we should all die there. What did he care ? 
'Twas jest what he wanted. He wanted we should 
die, but he didn't want to die himself. When he took 
sick he got so scared, he packed right up and was 
oflF." 

" I can easily believe it," I said, " but we needn't 
talk over those times. Your little children are gain- 
ers by the change. You must think of them as in the 
keeping of a better Father. I have not much more to 
tell you, but you believe that I speak the truth, don't 
you? Look at me. I don't exactly know what a 
siren is, but I don't think I am one." 

She looked full in my face as she said, " You don't 
seem as though you could be bad. I believe you." 

" Well, then, I will go on," I said. " Something has 
occurrpd within the last forty-eight hours which has 
convinced me that my aversion to your husband was 
not unfounded. The letter you speak of addressed to 
him in my handwriting was a letter he had written to 
some male friend and misdirected, he having sent the 
one intended for me, no doubt, to the wrong party. 
That letter I read. It was an infamous, scandalous 
letter. In it he spoke of me in a manner wholly un- 
warrantable ; but I am glad to be able to tell you from 
his own words, that, whatever his intentions were, 
whatever his deep-laid plot may have been, he ac- 
knowledged himself baffled, — completely foiled. I 
will read you the letter, for I have a copy of it." 
Then I read it to her word for word from these pages. 

" Mrs. Millet," I continued, for I perceived that she 
was rational enough to listen to what I might choose 
to say, " I am not going to try to convince you 
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against your own reason and common sense that your 
husband is a good man, that you are deceived in him, 
that you ought to love him and to trust him. Do 
you in your heart feel an affection for him?" 

" How can I, Miss Yorke ? If I could tell you 
all, you wouldn't expect me to. You'd wonder how 
I've borne as long as I have. But O Miss Yorke, 
he's all I've got to cling to. It ain't singular that 
sometimes I try to cheat myself, — try to believe it's 
others as sets snares for him. I can't take in the 
b'lief that he don't care nothin' for me or the children. 
It don't seem to me that human natur can be so 
unfeelin'." 

" And yet we must see that such is the case. Now, 
if you wish, I will tell you what I think I should do 
in your place. If he wished to go, I would let him go, 
and I never should trouble myself to go after him." 

" Are you a Christian ? " she asked innocently. 

" I hope so," I replied. " Why do you put such 
a question ? " 

" Because I thought you couldn't be, or you 
wouldn't give such advice. When we was married, 
Mr. Millet and I, the minister talked very solemn. 
He said we was all in the presence of Almighty God." 

" So we are at all times, are we not ? " I asked. 

It seemed a new idea to her. " I never looked at it 
so," she replied ; " but we are, ain't we ? I never 
thought of that. He seemed awful near me that time 
when I promised to take my husband 'for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer,' and ' till death do us 
part.' I meant every word I said. But since my 
troubles, God seems to have left me, though I try as 
hard as I ken, and I often says to myself, ' God must 
be dead or asleep ; ' and my brain gits dizzy, and I 
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don't seem to believe there is any God, or any other 
world, and I sometimes hope there ain't. I sometimes 
think I'd rather die like the brute beasts, and have an 
end on't." 

" I don't wonder you feel so," I said kindly, for my 
heart began to flow out in sympathy for the poor 
woman. " It's very hard in such a case as yours to 
know how to advise. This, however, I venture to say. 
Let your husband go his own way, and find your com- 
fort in your children. Don't make yourself sick with 
worrying about what you cannot help, for you need 
health and strength for the duty you have to do. Your 
mind is sick." 

" I know that. Miss Yorke," she said sadly. " I 
know sometimes I ain't myself. I wasn't fiilly myself 
when I started to come here this afternoon. I had an 
awful chill yesterday, and a ragin' fever all night, and 
he a swearin' 'cause I kept him awake. He often tells 
me I'm crassy, and he'll get the doctors to swear I'm a 
fit subject for the mad-house. He holds it over me, 
till I can feel my blood freeze up. Think of it. Miss 
Yorke. I've got two children, one of 'em jest toddlin' 
round, the other goin' on ten years old. You may be- 
lieve I love 'em. They're all I've got in the world. 
There was a time I had everything I wanted. My 
father, Miss Yorke, was a rich man, and I was his only 
child. We lived on a farm, and he couldn't think 
to spare me from home long enough to get an educa- 
tion, though he'd made up his mind to do it, 'cause 
my mother set to I should go. I was a delicate 
child, and that was another reason why he wanted to 
keep me at home." 

" When did you first meet Mr. Millet ? " I asked. 

" Jest as I was goin' away. He owned land out our 
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way, but he hadn't paid for it. Somebody told liim he 
orter take a rich young wife, and sent him to see us. 
It's a long story. The end of it was, I fell in love with 
him. He was so han'some, such a gentleman. Every- 
body said so. They said I'd made a great catch. He 
didn't love me, but I didn't know it till after we was 
married, and then he told me. He said he was 
ashamed of me, and never meant to carry me amongst 
his friends. I told him I'd go to work and learn, if 
he'd only help me ; and I used to try, but he only 
laughed at me ; and then, when the baby came, I 
hadn't time. And so it went on. I found out that 
what he said was true. He didn't love me, and never 
had loved me. He only wanted my money. The 
more I tried to be good to him, the more he seemed 
to hate me. Still it was a long time before I give up 
and got to hatin' him. It's only since I began to hate 
him that I took to foller him round." 

"WeU, Mrs. Millet," I said, '*if I were you, I 
would never follow him again. You can't help him or 
reform him. One reason why you cannot is because 
he does not love you. Now just resolve you won't be 
made miserable by him. Try to make new interests 
in life. You've got to live, and you have two children 
to hve for ; and don't ever think there is no God, for I 
believe firmlv that He is nearer to us in our trials than 
at any other time ; we certainly have his word for it. 
Now tell me : is your husband at home ? 0,1 remem- 
ber, your errand here was to seek him." 

" He left the house as soon as he had read the letter. 
He said he did not know when he should come home." 

" Perhaps," I suggested, "he has left the city." 

" That may be," she replied ; " he does sometimes 
go down to Orleans, and stay weeks at a time. 
There's a gang of 'em." 
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"A gang of what ? " I asked in surprise. 

"A drinking, gambling set of blacklegs," she re- 
plied. " We've had 'em in our house, till I used to 
think, the police would get 'em. At the time that 
young man Yorke came up from Orleans, — he wasn't 
no relation of yours, I reckon, — but he got into a 
sight of trouble, and Millet kept him hid here for 
weeks. I never knew the whole story. Half of 'em 
had names as didn't belong to 'em. When Millet goes 
to Orleans, he takes another name ; and so did that 
young feller. I don't know what his real name was ; 
but Millet got him out of the country somehow, and 
he hain't been heard of since." 

She rose to go. I forbore questioning her fiirther, 
although I believed that through her I might obtain 
some clew to Frank's disappearance. He had fallen 
in with a set of gamblers, — he had been robbed, he 
had been helped to escape. I began to feel as though 
we were all involved in some grand swindling opera- 
tion. I felt that I should be afraid to have Mr. Millet 
know that his wife was in my house, and I said to her 
at the door, " If you believe that I have told you the 
truth, you will trust me for the fiiture ; but I think it 
would be better for both of us if you were not to speak 
of this interview. I pity you, and will help you all I 
can. Bear up, and do not break down." I was glad 
to see that she departed a happier woman than she 
came. I use the word relatively of course. I should 
have said, less wretched. 

I don't think she will be able to act upon my advice. 
The moment she returns to the old surroundings, the 
old fears and feelings will come back. If he is absent, 
she cannot feel relief, because of the dread of his re- 
turn. And now comes up the question, What am I to 
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do with Mrs. Pettigrew, my neighbor ? Shall I go in 
and snuff her out, annihilate her utterly, or shall I 
treat her and her intermeddlmg with silent contempt? 
I will sleep upon it before coming to a decision. I 
wonder where Mr. Millet is I I am a Yankee, and I 
can guess. He knows I have read his letter to " dear 
Jack." He knows also that my husband may return 
at any moment. He knows that when Philip is 
aroused, he is terrible to encounter. He is a coward. 
That class of men are all cowards. They can strike in 
the dark, but never meet a foe in open fight. I doubt 
if either Philip or myself ever set eyes on him again. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The good ship came safely on her homeward course, 
and brought my husband back to his native shore, and 
after a weary journey (for there were no railroads 
then, where there are many now), he reached at last, 
in health and happiness, his own home. For a few 
days we gave ourselves up to the enjoyment of the 
present, looking neither before nor after. It was 
enough for me to see him so hale and hearty, so like the 
Philip of old. Still, ever and anon the question would 
intrude itself. What next ? how ? where ? — sugges- 
tions that did not assume definiteness, but floated like 
disjointed fragments on the smooth jea of our happi- 
ness, which neither wished to point out to the other, 
and which both of us would gladly have put out of 
sight. 

We were a joyous family for one week, — Philip, the 
two children, and myself. From Sunday to Sunday 
was a perpetual holiday. Once only Philip inquired 
"Where's Millet? I fancied he would have been 
here before this." To which I replied, " He is out of 
the city, I believe," and the subject was dropped. 

But it is impossible for two middle-aged rational 
human beings, whose destiny it is not only to hve, but 
to earn the means wherewith to live, to thrust aside 
for more than a week at a time the important ques- 
tions which grow out of such matter-of-fact conditions- 
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Therefore it was not to be wondered at that at the 
close of the second Sunday, at that calm and contem- 
plative hour which precedes darkness, and with the 
knowledge that the next sun would dawn on Monday, 
when the work of the world must claim its peculiar 
consideration, that my husband should begin to wear 
an anxious countenance. With thoughts of his worldly 
affairs came thoughts of Mr. Millet also, as associated 
with them, and again he wondered aloud, " why MiDet 
did not come." 

" You forget," I said, " that I told you he was out 
of town." 

" I did forget it indeed," he replied ; " and it seems 
a little strange that he should have left just at this 
time. Ah, by the way, I wrote him I should leave by 
ihe Dreadnought^ which sails next month, and changed 
my plans afterwards, — decided to leave earlier. That 
accounts for it." 

" Of course it does," I replied ; and I thought with- 
in myself, " It also accounts for his daring to send me 
the letter he did. He could not have laid any very 
deep plans, to take eflFect in so short a time. He did 
not expect my husband so soon." 

" Well, Maggie," he said, as we sat down together 
in the twilight, *' I should be very glad if I could sever 
my business relations with him, and do something else, 
but I don't see the way clear. There's the rub." 

" You spoke once of practicing your profession," I 
said timidly. 

" I know I did," he replied ; " and if I were a 
younger man, I might hope to succeed. I'm too old, 
Maggie. If I were to tell you what occupation would 
suit me, what I should really enjoy, you would smile." 

" I dare say I should, Philip," I said. " Whatever 
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you may choose to tell me will be very likely to make 
me smile now, because I am, as Aunt Content used to 
say, ' agreeable to anything,^ What would you like 
to do ? '' 

" Teach a boy's school," he replied. " Get a fine 
country place, plenty of ground, a commodious old- 
fashioned house, like the Parsons mansion, and then 
have ten or a dozen boys under my entire control. If 
I have a genius for one thing above another, it is for 
teaching. I loved it when I was a young man, and 
compelled to teach in order to get through college.'* 

" And after you left college," I added, " when you 
had girls and boys together; when you went to 
Western Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Sinclair was your 
pupil." 

" Yes, you are right ; I loved it then." 

" Was that the last of your teaching ? " I asked. 

"Yes," he replied. "I made 'up my mind to get 
rich after I gave up my school there, and I succeeded. 
But, Maggie, joking aside, how does my plan strike 

you?" 

" I like it. Anything and anywhere with you ; only 
I would rather, if it suit you just as well, go back to 
New England." 

" Maggie, darling, I wonder if you know how poor 
we are ? If I could only sell ' Owl's Nest I ' but I am 
too conscientious to offer it fw sale without telling the 
facts of the case. People ask me if it is a healthy 
place, and I can't lie, so I say ' no.' Of course no one 
fancies the idea of being shaken to death ; so there it 
stands. Nearly all I possessed of available ftmds I 
invested in the purchase of ' Owl's Nest.' Millet 
cheated me in that transaction." 

" And yet," I said, " you might be induced to trust 
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him again. How do your business relations stand 
now? How much money have you drawn during 
your absence ? " 

^^ As little as I could ; not quite as much as I put 
m. 

" I should be very glad, Philip," < said seriously, 
** if you would dissolve your business connections with 
Mr. Millet. When I used to tell you at ' Owl's Nest ' 
that I did not like him, you called it a woman's preju- 
dice. Many things have come to light since that time, 
many since you have been gone, which prove my in- 
stinct to have been correct. I know he is a bad 
man, — a gambler, licentious, and unprincipled. I do 
not think you will ever see him again, if he can avoid 
it. I should be glad if you could get back into your 
own hands your proportion of the profits of the foun- 
dry ; but rather than be brought into association with 
him again, I would go to New England penniless, and 
begin life at the very bottom of the ladder. I have 
proofs that what I tell you is true. We may both of 
us thank God when we are rid of him." 

" You speak very much in earnest, Maggie," he 
said. 

" Because I speak from conviction. Shall we go 
back ? O I say that we can, Philip. I will help you. 
I can at least darn the boys' stockings, and sew the 
buttons on their shirts." 

" Maggie, darling, must it come to this ? " 

" To what ? I see nothing so dreadful. If I am not 
fitted for anything else, that ought to satisfy me, and 
if I can, you may be sure I shall find out my mission." 

" My poor dear I don't I know what sort of life you 
are fitted for, and might have had, if I had only held 
to my first resolution? I knew I should never re- 
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trieve my fortune. I ought to have told you so. I 
did tell you so, but you would not believe me." 

" I did believe you," I said. " I foresaw all the dif- 
ficulties in our path, except the sickness; that I did 
not take into account. You dwell on the past mor- 
bidly, Philip," I continued, and was about to preach a 
sermon, when a ring at the street door interrupted me. 
It was a message for me. " Mrs. Millet would be glad 
if I could step over there a moment." My husband 
looked surprised. I hastened to relieve his curiosity. 
*' Is she alone ? " I inquired of the messenger. 

*' She is all alone except the children," the girl re- 
plied ; " and I wish you would come, for I think she's 
pooty bad. 'Pears like she couldn't live the night 
out." 

" I will go presently," I said to the girl. " Tell Mrs. 

Millet I will be with her in a very few moments." 
The girl departed. *' How long has Mrs. Millet 

been ill ? " asked my husband. I replied that I had 

only known of her illness since the last month. 

My husband walked with me to the house, and re- 
mained, at my request, in the room below, while I- 
went up-stairs ; for, if she needed my services, I deter- 
mined to stay all night. On entering the chamber, I 
found my neighbor Pettigrew there. I had not seen 
her since my interview with Mrs. Millet in my own 
house. 

" I think she is dying, poor thing I " she said. 

If I had spoken as I felt at the moment, I should 
have said, " I hope so ; " but when my eyes rested 
on the two children sobbing by the bedside, my con- 
science reproached me. Yes, she was indeed dying. 
She was unconscious of my entrance, unconscious o{a 
the presence of the angel who had come to release heuke 

21 
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It seemed sad that she should die thus alone. Yet 
better so than if her husband had been with her. 

"I suppose the poor little dears will go to their 
grandfather," said Mrs. Pettigrew. 

" Thank God if they have a grandfather to go to ! 
Mv heart is greatly relieved. You are sure he is 
living ? " 

^^ She told me so, and asked me to see that they 
went to him. She was a very unhappy woman, 
ma am. 

" For which you may blame yourself in a measure. 
You probably knew better than any other person, 
where the sore spot was, and applied caustic to the 
wound." 

" I don't understand you, Mrs. Yorke." 

*' We won't enter into explanations on this solemn 
occasion, Mrs. Pettigrew," I said. " I think that you 
do understand me ; but if not, I will satisfy you when- 
ever you choose to demand it ; and if you do not, I 
will call on you with my husband, and explain myself 
fully. You needn't trouble yourself to reply. I came 
here to-night thinking I might be of some service, not 
knowing you had preceded me." 

I had reached the door, when Mrs. Pettigrew came 
towards me. " Really, Mrs. Yorke, I don't under- 
stand you. You are under some mistake." 

'< Not so," I said. " Mr. Yorke is below, waiting for 
me. Good-night." 

" Almost gone," was my reply to Philip's question, 
" How did you find her ? " " but one neighbor is with 
her, and I can be of no service." 

That night, after the children had gone to sleep, the 
art great question was again forced upon us : " What are 
to my to do ? Where are we to go ? '' Very different 
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under different circumstances may be that all-impor- 
tant question. I do not know whethar women are nat- 
urally more hopeful than men ; but from many years' 
observation I have found that they do not yield so 
readily to despairing views of the future. They have 
an alacrity in planning, by which exercise of the im- 
agination they seem to be buoyed up over the troubled 
waters of worldly an^^iety. Many a strong man, sud- 
denly brought low by pecuniary misfortunes, or worn 
by the slow attrition of adverse circumstances, has 
been borne over the stormy sea, when his masculine 
muscle and sinew availed him not, and his wife spread 
the sails, and with a womanly intuition perceived, 
beyond the breakers, islands of rest and happiness. 
There are crises in life when muscle and sinew avail 
not; when the call to work, with nothing to work 
upon, is as objectless as Hercules beating the air I 
when man's wisdom can invent nothing, — man's fore- 
cast discern nothing. Then is the time for woman's 
tact. Her lack of logical comprehension of the situ- 
ation is supplied by prophetic insight. Some men are 
noble enough to admit this, and gracefully submit to 
follow in affectionate trust ; others, I am pained to 
say, obstinately refuse to listen, — to accord to woman 
her prerogative, taking upon their tongue the old tra- 
dition, which " makes the Word of God of none effect " 
to her soul, except to add to her load the conscious- 
ness of being unappreciated. 

The subject of woman's rights and woman's wrongs, 
which is agitating society at the present day, will not 
be laid at rest until some of the great questions in- 
volved in it are answered, and answered intelligently 
and satisfactorily. I welcome this agitation, although 
myself too near the boundary of time to desire to take 
an active part in the movement. 
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Still, old as I am, it does me good to see this wide- 
spread discontent among tlie intelligent women of all 
countries. Only through a consciousness of wrong, 
only through personal suffering from injustice and op- 
pression, only through pain and travail, is the human 
race as a unit, or any portion of the human i-ace, or 
even the most insignificent member of it, bom into 
clearer light and larger liberty. Every race, every 
class, every organization of men, every individual 
member of God's great family, must work out its own 
salvation. But the conviction that there is a salvation 
to be wrought out must precede endeavor. With this 
conviction comes discontent, dissatisfaction with the 
present order and condition of things, — a righteous 
discontent, if it stimulate to earnest endeavor. 

If this widespread discontent work out the great 
spiritual problem of the age, in reference to women, 
even through many mistakes, and the bringing to the 
surface of much weakness and folly, I believe that 
the result will be to place her erelong upon a higher 
plane, and bring to her that conscious and inward sat- 
isfaction which can only be attained through her own 
efforts. What, help and sympathy she may receive 
from man is of little comparative moment. It would 
be a far more dignified and earnest course to defer 
less to his opinions and prejudices, since it rests not 
with one part of creation to confer or to withhold rights 
to another part. Right is of God and from God. In 
working to carry out a conviction or a principle, we may 
be compelled to struggle against misconception, ridicule, 
and contempt from the many ; but the object, if impor- 
tant, is one of too great moment to allow of the waste 
of time and capital in the vain effort to proselyte those 
who differ in opinion, to convince the doubtftil, or ar- 
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rest the unthinking. It is harder to remove prejudice 
than to convince reason. An earnest worker in a 
righteous cause must press on, fearlessly and steadily. 
There will be always stragglers who come in at the 
eleventh hour ; and it will be found that they were the 
indolently contented, encrusted with the prejudices and 
traditions of the past. 

Thus thinks and writes now the old woman, al- 
most, but not quite fourscore, after years of earnest 
looking forward to a point in progress not yet attained, 
but which she believed attainable. 

At fourteen, what was she, apparently, but a 
thoughtless, frivolous girl ? And yet even then there 
was an undertone of sadness running through the 
music of her childish anticipations, intimations of a life 
that craved celestial nourishment; and as she grew 
older, and plunged with a keener zest into the world 
which widened before her, the hungering cry still went 
up to the Infinite, " Give, give." One after another 
of her longings were answered, but the answer disap- 
pointed her. Moments came to her, as they come to 
all at rare intervals, when her heart seemed full of a 
present happiness, but it was an illusion. The glory 
passed by, and the emptiness remained. Love, ro- 
mance, poetry, each and all in their turn combined to 
paint the world with the hues of heaven ; but they 
passed, like the splendor of a summer day, and were 
succeeded by the dim twilight of shadowy apprehen- 
sions, and an aching sense of the mystery of exist- 
ence. 

Sorrow burst upon her Uke an unexpected storm, 
whose gathering in the distance she had not perceived, 
and could not have foreseen ; and all the faith, all the 
trust of the past suddenly vanished. What had it 
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been, but the spontaneous swelling of the emotions 
heavenward, while the waters upon which her bark 
of Hfe was floating wore the golden reflex of the 
unclouded sun ? Where and what was it amidst 
the blackness of the tempest and the roaring of the 
waves ? 

Comfort came with time and the inevitable but gra- 
cious law of healing, which even Christian souls ac- 
cept as in the order of events, not always seeing in 
the gracious laws of Providence the expression of a 
Father's tenderness. 

New hopes opened upon her life, not gorgeous, like 
those of the spring morning, but rather like the tender 
and subdued beauty of an October day, an Indian sum- 
mer haze, through which the faded blossoms and brown 
leaves were veiled in softness. 

Then came the customary cares, the anxieties, the 
realities of human life ; not exceptional, for to all, 
with a capacity to feel and to sufier, are cares and anx- 
ieties allotted. Through all these, although choked by 
tribulations and persecutions, her life seemed unfruit- 
ful, although its possibilities were not dead. And 
bringing her to this point, aft;er having, with the garru- 
lity of years, wandered away into a digression where 
my younger readers may not care to follow, I shall 
return to relate an incident of that last winter which 
preceded her return with her husband to Eastfield. 
But as this requires a special chapter, I shall only add 
to this a few words which seem necessary in order to 
define the position of the parties. 

It was, after many protracted talks and much delib- 
eration on the part of my husband and myself, decided 
that it was best to remain where we were during the 
winter. Philip must tiy and disentangle his interests 
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from those of his quondam partner, who, by the way, 
had absconded. " Failed and gone," — that was the 
current explanation at the time. But ever and anon a 
rumor would be set afloat, started by some one who 
hjld heard stories of past disgracefiil acts ; and after a 
few .weeks, so thoroughly was the belief in his dishon- 
esty and perfidy established in the commimity that it 
would not have been safe for him to return. 

" Who could have thought it ? " exclaimed Mrs. 
Pettigrew. " He seemed such a nice man, and was 
such a perfect gentleman in his manners I Poor Mrs. 
Millet ! " But poor Mrs. Millet had passed beyond the 
reach of human sympathy, beyond the need of it. 
Had poor Mrs. Millet been conscious of her rights, 
would she have died the victim of such a man? 
If instead of the letter that killeth, she had been 
taught by the " spirit that giveth life," could she not 
have found the strength to live ? Yet it is men like 
Mr. Millet who scoff* at the right of woman to protect 
herself. I am aware that I am trenching on danger- 
ous ground. How are we to cjistinguish between " the 
letter that killeth and the spirit that givetli life ? " 
How even to comprehend the letter, when learned and 
astute theologians have never been able to place even 
verbal interpretations beyond question or dispute ? 
And that seems to me the very ground of the diffi- 
culty. It is not by the learned theologians, certainly 
not through the teachings of theology, that the spirit of 
Christ is apprehended. I do not wish to detract from 
the importance of intellectual labor and research ; but 
after all has been gone through, after the head is 
crammed ftill of the lore of past ages, after years of 
controversial and dogmatic training, do we not often 
see that the great thinkers and profound logicians, as 
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thev draw nearer the boundaries of human life, be- 
come more and more like little children in faith and 
love ; more tender in judgment, more forgiving, more 
himible, more loving; exemplifying the great truth, 
that ^^with the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness ? " 

Still, this does not answer the question, which I 
know, alas I but too well ; nor do I propose to answer 
it for another. It is a question for each individual 
soul to consider, earnestly, conscientiously, prayer- 
fully. On every side we are shut in by human limita- 
tions, even to the endurance of wrong, of iyranny, of base 
subjection to grossness and sensuality. Who is to 
affix boundaries to the possibilities of human suffering 
and human patience ? Is a man less a murderer who 
kills by slow poison, instead of the assassin's knife? 
And is the instinct of self-preservation justifiable in 
one case and not in the other ? 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

I WAS sitting on Christmas Eve by the light of 
a glowing, cheei-ful fire, with Philip. We had filled 
the children's stockings ; for, poor as we were, we still 
clung to the pleasant custom of celebrating anniver- 
saries, and surely we could not omit the one which 
ushered in the promise of peace and good- will to men. 

We mutually agreed that whatever apprehensions 
and anxieties might intrude upon our daily life, we 
would not permit them to darken the light of our 
home, or the lives of our children. When Christmas 
and New Year came round, we each and all had our 
savings bank to draw upon, and our individual con- 
tributions were poured into the joint stock of pleasure, 
both in giving and receiving. Saving in itself we did 
not believe to be a virtue, any more than self-denial, 
without an object. Saving and self-denial, that we 
might be able to bestow and confer, — this was the end 
which sanctified the means. When anybody boasts to 
me of the accumulations of years, &om an innate love 
of accumulation, I cannot help saying to myself, if 
not aloud, " Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth ana rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal." Sometimes I have 
said it aloud, and have been met by the assertion that 
it was not for self, but for those who were to come 
after ; and then again I say to myself, It may be well. 
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and it may be ill for those who are to come after. If in 
the mean time their souls have not been starved, and 
their hearts drained of all capacity for enjoyment, it 
may be well ; but even then not always. Let us early 
teach our children that there is a pleasure in giving, a 
pleasure worth toiling for, worth self-sacrifice and self- 
denial ; and that generosity of soul is not measured by 
the intrinsic value of the gift, but by the spirit which 
accompanies it. 

But I am digressing again, and have wandered far 
away from our cheerful fire-light into regions of specu- 
lation and opinion, where I am liable at any moment to 
be met and perhaps confuted by those who see things 
in a different light, and who, having a greater skill in 
argumentation, might overthrow me. To all of whom 
I can only say, " My theories, so far as I have been 
able to carry them into effect in my own family, 
have worked well." 

There is a point where generosity of act must yield 
to the limitations of an absolute destitution of means. 
But it is a point to which few great souls are driven, 
for " the liberal hand maketh rich," though the results 
are not always material. 

It was late, but we were not inclined to sleep, and 
there was an appearance of life and excitement out of 
doors, which, added to our own cheerfulness, made the 
world for the time being seem a very pleasant place to 
be living in. 

Philip and myself were aroused at the same nuo- 
ment by a light tap outside the door. We listened, and 
it was repeated. Our one domestic had retired, and 
Philip went to the door. I heard my name spoken ; 
and, thinking I recognized a familiar voice, I followed 
i^iy husband to the door, where Katharine stood be- 
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fore me. She was paler than when she left me, but 
wore the same lovely light in her beautifiil eyes. 

" How glad I am to see you again ! " I exclaimed. 
" You find us at home, and you must feel that you are 
at home with us. Come in ; we shall not let you go 
from us to-night." 

" I must go from you, my dear Mrs, Yorke," she 
said hurriedly, " and I came to ask you if you would 
come with me, both you and your husband ? I am in 
great trouble." 

I had often spoken to Philip of Katharine, and also 
written to him of her while he was absent. There- 
fore he felt that she was no stranger. I would not de- 
lay her to make inquiries, and prepared to follow her 
at once. It was but a short distance. She entered a 
small house in a neighboring street, and conducting us 
into a little room, barren of fiimiture, she turned to 
me, saying, " My husband is with me here. He is 
very ill ; and if Mr. Yorke is willing to go to him, I 
think it may be in his power to help us." 

"Go at once, Philip," I said, "and I will wait here 
for you." 

Philip followed her immediately, leaving me alone. 
Directly he returned and beckoned me to the door. 
He was so agitated as to be unable to speak for a mo- 
ment. " For Heaven's sake who is it ? " I exclaimed, 
" what is the matter ? " 

" It is my brother Frank, Maggie," he said. " He 
is in yonder room, dying. Come with me." 

I followed him silently into the darkened room. 
The dying man was propped up with pillows. Wasted 
and haggard as he had become through sickness and 
misery, I could trace, in the wreck of his once noble 
features, a resemblance to my husband. Although 
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many years his junior, anguish, shame, and physical 
suffering had done the work of years. 

" Can she forgive me ? " he asked. 

*' She can, she does," replied my husband. ** Come 
here, Maggie. You can tell my brother that our 
hearts are not barred against him and his." 

" Indeed I can," I said firmlv. At the same time, 
drawing close to the dying man, I put my hand on his 
forehead and smoothed away the thin locks that had 
gathered moisture from the cold damps of death. 
" Brother Frank," I said, stooping down so that he 
could hear me, " we have long since forgiven you, and 
we both thank God that we can assure you of it, and 
promise you that your wife and boy shall always find a 
place in our hearts and in our home." 

" I do not deserve it," he said, pressing my hand, 
" but she does. She is an angel." He beckoned 
Philip towards him. 

" Has she told you," he asked, " that I have tried to 
expiate my fault ? God's hand is upon me. O Philip, 
she will tell you all when I am dead." Exhausted by 
the effort and the excitement of our presence, he fell 
back, and a frightful pallor spread over his face. We 
stood watching with the feeling that he might pass 
away at any moment. Suddenly he roused again, and 
called Katharine. She came to him, and, moistening 
his lips with wine, she tried to induce him to swallow 
enough to revive him. Alas! he coulcTiiot swallow. 
The struggle was fearful, but for a little time he 
seemed to wrestle with death. " I cannot die yet," 
he gasped. " O Philip ! My dear, dear brother, pray 
for me, that I may live long enough to say what is on 
my heart. I would tell you all, but I have not time. 
She will tell you who — how I was drawn on step by 
step — she will " — 
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" Do not speak of it, brother," said Philip, " Re- 
serve your strength. Have you any request to make ? 
Is there anything I can promise, anything I can do to 
comfort your departing soul ? " 

" You can, Philip. O brother, the brand of infamy 
is on my brow. I do not complain, I deserve it ; and 
now, while I lie here grappling with death, it is not 
to place a moment's space between me and my Judge 
on my own account, but that I may ask you, by the 
love you once bore me, by the forgiveness you have 
granted, that you will not let my boy curse his father's 
memorv." 

*' Never, so help me God, Frank." 

" He cannot grow up in ignorance of my crime and 
his own disgrace. Do not leave it to a harsh world, 
to my enemies, to tell him, but, O' my brother I 
when you feel the time has come that he must 
know all, tell him his father's heart was not all bad ; 
tell him that I loved him ; that when I held him, a 
prattUng child, upon my knee, and pressed on his young 
cheek a father's kiss, I thanked God, and meant to be 
worthy of so great a blessing. Tell him how I was 
tempted and fell. Warn him by my example, but do 
not, O do not let him curse me. I have been hunted 
to death. I have been driven into exile, — goaded by 
remorse ; but I have not dared to complain. It was 
justice, and mercy too. Now I am going to my God 
and my Judgi^ — going to my Father. Yes, guilty as 
I am, I feel that He has forgiven me, as I have for- 
given those who trespassed against me. 01 if it could 
be possible I if I could look on the face of my poor 
boy once before I go hence ! But it can't be ; I know 
it can't be. Good-night, Philip, Margaret, Katharine, 
all who are near me. I hear your sobs. I cannot 
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— I cannot see you. Don't cry. I am glad to go. 
Good-night, and good-by." 

We were indeed sobbing ai*ound the bed of the 
dying man, Phihp held his hand, and from time 
to time, as his feelings could find utterance, he whis- 
pered words of comfort and cheer ; but by and by, in 
the hush of midnight, while we all stood gazing, that 
mysterious change never to be mistaken passed over 
the noble features, and slowly and gently the look of 
youth returned, and all trace of the soul's sorrow and 
the body's anguish had passed away. 

We remained with Katharine for a time. We told 
her that Frank should be buried from our house, that 
henceforth our home should be her home. She^ shook 
her head sadly as she replied, " My duties call me 
away from here." 

" I thank you," she said, grasping Philip's hand, 
*' that my poor Frank at your hands can receive Chris- 
tian burial. I did not dare to ask it." She had lodg- 
ings at the house of a poor woman with whom he had 
formerly found a home. Philip asked to see her, and 
said his brother's remains would be removed to his 
own house for interment. 

After having made every arrangement possible at 
the time, we took our leave, and thus ended our 
Christmas Eve. 

Yet, in his sadness, gratitude was the prevailing 
emotion of my husband's heart, — grat^ade that God 
had spared his brother to speak his last requests, to 
unburden his soul to the ear of affection, to hear the 
accents of forgiveness and love this side the grave. 
Long we sat by our own fireside that Christmas night; 
and although I knew his heart bled at the sundering 
of the earthly tie, I was glad to know also that his soul 
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was lifted up with thankfulness even amidst his sor- 
rows. 

Poor Frank was buried jfrom our house. My hus- 
band made no attempt to conceal the fact that it was 
his brother's funeral, — the brother who had fled jfrom 
justice, who had sinned against the law, but escaped 
the penalty ; who had repented, and who, he believed, 
was forgiven and accepted by his Heavenly Father. 

He wished no other service than the Lord's Prayer 
repeated at his grave. Who that lives, and believes 
in God and in Christ, could refuse to utter that prayer 
even over the grave of the greatest criminal on earth ? 
" Our Father " — not mine or thine alone, but ours, 
fellow sinners, fellow sufferers, — " Our Father who art 
in heaven.^^ " Lead v^ not into temptation^ hut deliver 
us from evil,^^ not that we may glory in our own 
strength, not that we%nay trust in our own righteous- 
ness, and look down in contempt, in self-righteous hor- 
ror upon our fallen brothers, but that we may be " the 
children of our Father who is in heaven^ who causeth 
his sun to shine upon the evil and upon the good^ and 
sendeth his rain upon the just and the unjust,'^^ 

Frank died on the eve of Christmas, and was buried 
on New Year's Day. In answer to the inquiries of the 
children, we simply said it was their father's brother, 
who had been far away over the sea. It was their 
first impression of death and bui'ial. They did not go 
with us to the^ave ; for my husband had what would 
then have been considered peculiar ideas on the sub- 
ject of death, and was especially solicitous to avoid in 
their education everything calculated to create terror 
and superstitious dread of physical dissolution. 

Again, after the funeral, I recurred to the subject of 
Katharine remaining with us, praying her for my sake 
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to do so, and also to watch over and educate her boy; 
but again she refused, " I have undertaken to sup- 
port myself in New York," she said, " by keeping a 
small store. I shall feel more independent to continue 
the occupation, while at the same time, by doing this, 
I am carrying out my husband's wishes. Aleck is 
better off with you at present, and happier than I 
could make him ; but I shall insist upon adding my 
mite to defray the expense of his education." She 
then put in my hand a sealed package, requesting me 
not to open it until after her departure. The day 
after Frank was buried, she left us on her lonely jour- 
ney to her desolate home. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

It was several days after Katharine's departure be- 
fore I felt disposed to open the package she had left in 
my hands. I dimly suspected what the contents 
might be, nor was I mistaken. She had written a 
brief narration of the circumstances of her marriage to 
Frank, — their prodigality, her own love of display, 
her extravagance, her worldliness. She had not been 
willing to marry upon the moderate income he at first 
offered her. By successful gambling he suddenly be- 
came possessed of a fortune ; and, on the strength of 
his present and prospective gains, she consented to be- 
come his wife. She was an orphan, and, after the 
death of her parents, had been taken into the family 
of an aunt, whose career of extravagance terminated 
in sin and shame. It was in that school that her 
young mind received its earliest lessons in worldliness 
and vanity. Penniless herself, she had been educated 
to believe that wealth was a necessity. The example 
and the teachings presented to her were all calculated 
to foster her vanity, and weaken her principle. She 
loved Frank ; and if she had dared to obey the dic- 
tates of her heart, she would have married him earlier ; 
but being instructed by her aunt, and warned that if 
she did marry a poor man, she need look for no aid 
or support from her, she had not courage to run the 
risk. 

S2 
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Before her refusal of Frank, she had no reason to 
suppose he had ever visited the gaming-table. He had 
assured her solemnly he had not done so ; but, after 
repeated successes, the thirst for that intoxicating ex- 
citement overcame every consideration of prudence 
and principle. Then followed reverses, alternation,, 
desperate stakes, overvs'helming losses, despair, jrtid 
finally crime. Foremost among those who tempted 
him on to ruin, was one who has been often men- 
tioned in my story, Mr. Millet, known in New 
Orleans by another name, — the prince of gamblers 
himself; a man of dissolute life, but fascinating man- 
ners, specious and plausible, who could be all things to 
all men, not in order to save, but with the intent to 
ruin. To repair his losses, and in the expectation of 
being able to cancel, before its discovery, the sum he 
had obtained by forging his brother's name, he had 
drawn sums to an incredible amount; and, suspicion 
being aroused, an investigation was held; the crime 
was discovered, but the criminal had escaped. 

The wretched young man was for some time a 
prisoner in Mr. Millet's house, and, through his in- 
strumentality, was at length able to escape in disguise, 
and quit the country. 

In a foreign land, a stranger and penniless, he 
wandered on foot, not daring to remain long enough 
in any place to find an occupation by which he might 
earn his bread, and assisted, through the kindness of a 
tried fiiend to whom his wife had been induced by 
her desire to help him to intrust her bitter secret, 
by small sums of money, the proceeds of her earnings, 
by which he was enabled to live. 

" It was in the hope of gaining tidings of him that 
she went into the service of Mrs. Millet. He had not 
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known her in her day of prosperity, therefore she did 
not fear discovery. She had disposed of every onia- 
ment of value, for money, which, through this friend 
before alhided to, had been sent to her husband under 
a feigned name. When she heard the name of Yorke 
in tlie conversation she had repeated to me, she made 
every effort to obtain a position in our family, that she 
might gain access to her child. She knew that Philip 
was the name of her husband's only surviving brother, 
and she knew also that through her own suggestions 
the boy had been sent to him. 

That part of her history comprising the few 
months she was in our family, is already known. It 
may be remembered that she made a stipulation to be 
allowed a half day during the week to herself. In that 
time she completed two pictures which she had begun 
under a teacher, some years before, and they were 
placed on exhibition, in New York, and received favor- 
able notice. They were afterwards sold, and with the 
proceeds she purchased stock for a small fancy store, 
which was at the same time her place of business and her 
home. Knowing that her husband was on his return, 
broken in health and incapable of earning his support, 
she provided this asylum for him on his arrival. When 
the last hope of his recovery was given up, he had but 
one wish, and that was to behold his brother once 
more, and to hear from his own lips the assurance of 
forgiveness. The remainder of the story has been told. 
Enclosed in a separate envelope directed to me, was a 
sum of money, small, when measured by the accumu- 
lations of successful toil, but large enough to surprise 
both Philip and myself. What must have been the 
patient industry and self-denial that enabled her to 
lay up 80 large a proportion of her income ! She was 
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still cultivating what talent she possessed for painting, 
and found in it a resource and a remuneration. She 
insisted upon her right to labor for her own, and we 
knew that she spoke the words of truth and soberness. 

She was gone. I felt keenly this second separation. 
It would have been pleasant to have her with us, but 
alas ! we had as yet no abiding-place on earth, — no 
place that we could call home, no " city of habitation." 
The failure of "Millet & Co." had left us very much 
in the situation of the possessor of one talent, who had 
gained nothing by trading, after the sentence had 
been pronounced, which always staggered my compre- 
hension : " From him who hath not shall be taken even 
that he hath." We certainly had nothing more to lose, 
*' Owl's Nest " still lay a dead weight on our hands. 
I received a quarterly remittance from the sum be- 
queathed to me by my father. Philip found employ- 
ment temporarily, which, although but scantily remu- 
nerative, served to stave off the wolf from the door, 
and keep the domestic machinery in motion. *' What 
would some of our old acquaintance say, to look in 
upon us here ? " he asked, as, after the children had 
gone to bed, we drew our two chairs close to the de- 
caying fire, — "Mrs. Sinclair's elegant and stylish 

neighbors in B Street, for example. What do you 

imagine your quondam admirer, Sheridan, would think 
of our present mode of life, and our surroundings 
generally ? " 

" It is of no manner of consequence to either of us 
what they would say or think," I replied. " I would 
not at this moment change places with any of them." 

*' Nevertheless, you are better suited to the place in 
society they hold than to this ungenial sphere," he 
said sadly. " Why is it, Maggie, that love makes us 
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men so selfish ? I was capable of heroic resolve, hut 
not of persistent self-denial. Well, it's too late now 
for regrets or self-reproach. So long as you don't up- 
braid me by word or look, I ought not to complain." 

" Do you suppose, Philip," I asked, " that those ele- 
gant and stylish people you speak of are any happier 
than we are ? " 

" I think I should be happier with their means and 
appliances," he replied, " but only because I could 
make them instrumental in procuring you the luxuries, 
the elegances, which yoii ought to possess," 

"I do not know why you say I ought to possess 
these things, Philip. I don't pretend to any unusual 
piety or spiritual illumination ; but it does seem to me 
that if there is a Providence in the affairs of men, if 
we believe that the circumstances of our lot are not 
accidental, we ought to feel that our condition in life 
is the one best adapted to our spiritual growth, even 
though in many respects it may be very unlike what 
we should choose, or what our tastes and desires might 
aspire to. When I look around on this comfortable 
home, and feel the genial warmth of our own fireside, 
and see you hale and hearty beside me, and think of 
those two dear children, sweetly sleeping up-stairs, 
after a day of healthy and active enjoyment, and then 
let my memory go back to the time, not very far dis- 
tant, when we were all so wretched at Owl's Nest, — 
for there is no disguising the fact, we were in a mis- 
erable plight there, — I do not feel that I have any 
right to complain. If my past sufferings have not 
taught me to appreciate my present blessings, I deserve 
severer discipline." 

^ " You are a wise preacher ; but, Maggie, I could be 
more grateful for the present, if I had any reasonable 
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hope of success in the future. It is a melancholy &ct 
tliat a man, who after long and toilsome endeavor has 
succeeded in placing himself above pecuniary anxiety, 
or, in other words, a man who at middle life has 
made a fortune, and then by accident, or, if you object 
to the word accident, we will say in the order of 
Providence, loses everything, seldom regains pecuniary 
independence. The avenues open to young men are 
closed to him ; if they were not, the activity, the en- 
ergy, the hope, with which he began his career is gone, 
and he is out of place among the crowd of aspirants for 
fame and fortune. I try sometimes to think that 
mine may be an exceptional case ; but the melancholy 
fact stares me in the face, that the experience of many 
whose misfortunes I have often compassionated, is re- 
peated in my own. I cannot, with any shadow of rea- 
sonableness, expect or even hope to acquire another 
fortune through my own efforts. The most that I 
dare even to hope for is a competency." 

" And, except in my unreasonable moments, I feel 
that I can be satisfied with that. If I am not, I ought 
to be able to increase our store by my own exertions." 

" It is the duty of a man to provide for the wants of 
his family ; and, when I say wants, I mean something 
more and deeper than mere physical necessities. He 
is bound to provide for and to satisfy their wants of 
mind and soul, to educate them in everything that 
will give breadth and strength to their intellect, to de- 
velop their powers, and cultivate their talents. This 
is the obligation which rests upon a father. It is what 
he owes to his children." 

" Was your father able to do all that for you ? " I 
asked. 

"He was not. Unfortunately, my father, having 
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had small opportunity himself, and a very limited educa- 
tion, did not look upon this matter in the Ught I have 
presented. You know, of course, that I was compelled 
to work my own way in the world." 

" And do you really believe it was on the whole a 
misfortune that you were thrown on your own re- 
sources ? " 

" You are a close questioner ; but, if I speak the 
truth with regard to myself, it may not have been a 
misfortune. Nevertheless, a little assistance in some of 
the sharp exigencies of life would not have come amiss. 
But, Maggie, I am only one of many that begin life 
under the hard conditions of poverty. I had a strong 
and vigorous temperament of mind and body. I was 
inured to hardship from my boyhood. I was not 
over sensitive ; and there was not in my case that 
wear and tear of soul, which grows out of the conflict 
between the inward want and the outward deficiency, 
which those whose early training has been less severe 
so often suffer. We note those whose labors and efforts 
have been crowned with success. They are promi- 
nent in the high places of the earth ; but we think very 
little, know very little, and, I fear, care but little, 
about those who succumb under repeated failures, and, 
in the race and scramble for what we call success, are 
crowded out or crushed down." 

" That is true," I replied, " and I am sorely puzzled 
when I try to interpret the ways of Providence. 
Success, or what we call success, seems so strangely 
dealt out, and what we call failure so often seems un- 
deserved. I am often obliged to take refuge in what 
you will probably call a blind faith in Providence, 
and to believe that the real success and failure of hu- 
man beings generally will be decided when the race is 
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finished. But we might talk forever, and it would not 
make the road before us one whit clearer, or in any 
respect alter the way already trod. We are just where 
we are, and just what we are, — two respectable 
middle-aged persons, heads of a family, with good 
health and a slender purse between us. I recollect 
reading in some book this assertion : * The elements 
of success are born with some people, and they cannot 
help getting on.' What these elements are, I really 
do not know, or whether they were born with me or 
not. I don't know whether to have been bom with 
them is to continue to have them forever, or if they 
can be lost. In short, I know very little about them ; 
but I intend to make a close and thorough examination 
of my mental structure, in order to ascertain whether 
any of these elements can be found in me. If I find 
any, I shall make them available, you may be sure. I 
have been thinking very seriously for a long time on 
certain matters, and have been trying to solve certain 
problems with regard to woman's capacity and her ob- 
ligations ; and I shall not be contented until I have 
solved at least some of them, not only for my own 
satisfaction, but for the benefit of those who may come 
after me. I foresee that the time must come when 
thoughtful women will be inipelled both to ask and 
to answer many searching questions with reference to 
their own obligations and capacities. I foresee also 
that she will be obliged to pursue her inquiries and carry 
out her projects under persecution, misunderstanding, 
ridicule, and contempt from the majority of mankind, 
and a total want of sympathy from her own sex. 
Some women are weak, and some who might be other- 
wise, love to be thought weak. The luxurv of being 
protected, and petted, anil dressed up like a doll, is the 
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highest aspiration of which they are capable. But 
that is the fault of the men, who profess to admire 
what is womanly, and dread or pretend to dread noth- 
ing so much as an encounter with a woman of sense. 
Now, I admit there is a natural desire in the female 
heart to look up, to be taken care of, to reverence 
as her superior in some respects the man she calls her 
husband. But you know as well as I do that she 
cannot compel herself to feel this reverence. You 
know as well as I do that whatever may have been 
the divine intention when man was created, all men 
ar» not worthy of such reverence." 

" Don't you recall what I told you years ago on 
that subject," asked my husband, " when I believed 
that with your romantic notions of man's supremacy, 
you were setting him on a pedestal he would certainly 
fall from most ignominiously ? " 

" I remember every word of our conversation," I 
replied. 

" And you have proved the truth of it in your ob- 
servation and experience," he added. 

" Yes, I have," I replied. " I don't mean to de- 
grade human nature 'to point a moral,' or glorify it 
* to adorn a tale.' I may have had, at the time of the 
notable talk you allude to, rather an exaggerated opin- 
ion of man's superiority ; but some examples which 
have fallen under my notice since that time have mod- 
ified my views. Now, don't take any of my words 
home to yourself. You still remain where I placed you. 
I see your incredulous look, but I always tell the truth." 
Perhaps you did not put me on a pinnacle," he said. 
I certainly did not. Your determination to repre- 
sent yourself in an unfavorable light was not without 
its influence. I could not believe you were so black 
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as you sometimes painted yourself, nor so superhuman 
as some other people painted you. So I struck, as far 
as I was able, the golden mean." 

"I like your frankness. I remember I told you 
how much I admired commonplace people. You 
were indignant with me, but after all you have come 
round to my way of thinking. Heroes and heroines 
have had their day. They must be surveyed from a 
distance. They won't prove agreeable inmates of the 
family." 

" That is the way I look at them, from a distance," 
I said. He was looking steadily and gloomily in the 
coals, and I as steadily, but not so gloomily, at him. 
" But perhaps you do not understand me. When our 
loved are absent, we dwell on all that is best, highest, 
and noblest in their characters, and we forget the nat- 
ural and inevitable imperfections which sometimes 
annoy us in every-day contact. When our loved ones 
die, all that was unworthy and imperfect, all that pro- 
duced antagonism in us, is buried with them in the 
grave. We look at them from a distance ; and who 
shall say that we do not behold them as they are? 
Where our love places them, there our love will 
surely meet and recognize them some day. Perhaps I 
speak from appearances, after all, when I say we look 
at them from a distance. I think I do, for something 
within me says that souls are only brought near each 
other when this deep love, divested of earthly anx- 
ieties, its temporal conditions, recognizes its own." 

" I think you have been dipping into the philosophy 
of Swedenborg," said my husband. 

" I have been dipping into no philosophy, either of 
Swedenborg or any other man. I have no taste for 
such writings. My father used to pore over those 
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leavy volumes for hours together. Often and often 
I have known him to call my mother into the office, 
that he might read some 'memorable relation' to 
her. She used to listen, I suppose ; but I doubt even if 
she heard as much as I did, or with half the interest 
excited in my mind, by accounts of familiar talks with 
the departed. On the contrary, I think my poor 
mother's brain was completely muddled, and that she 
had an idea it was not exactly in accordance with 
Scripture, or with her strict orthodox training, to 
listen to such things." 

" But you say you listened. What was the effect 
upon your mind ? " 

" Yes, I listened. Unfortunately, it was a habit of 
mine to listen, and to prick up my ears at every 
word I overheard that savored of the supernatural. I 
sometimes learned more than was intended for me, — 
very much more than I could digest. The conse- 
quence was a mental dyspepsia, of which I am not yet 
wholly cured." 

" I don't know of a better cure for that," said my 
husband, " than can be found in these same books you 
speak of. One assertion the old seer makes, which, if 
it be true, we had better act upon at this moment. 
He says we are under the special protection of angelic 
spirits while we are asleep ; and as during the day the 
diabolic very ofi;en get the ascendency, the longer our 
spirits are under the benign influences of the celestials, 
the better." 

" That is an argument for not getting up early in 
the morning." 

" Why not for retiring early to rest ? " he asked. 

"Why not for lengthening the hours devoted to 
sleep at both ends ? " I added ; *' but I should like to 
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ask your wise oracle, if we are under the special pro- 
tection of the celestials while we sleep, how does it 
happen that we are so tormented by frightftil dreams, 
as is the case so often ? " 

" To answer that would take us into another field 
of speculation," replied Philip. 

" Then you admit that what Swedenborg has left us, 
are merely speculations. I thought they were asser- 
tions, to which, if you believe at all, you must give an 
unqualified assent. I confess, that has always preju- 
diced me ac^ainst them." 

" And so it would me, if I read in that way. It is 
folly to say we believe what we do not ; or because 
a part seems reasonable, it is folly to swallow the 
whole. I never have read and never can read Swe- 
denborg in that way. I can never render blind cre- 
dence to any human medium. What convinces my 
reason, and satisfies my heart, I accept. What does 
violence to both, I must reject. If I say I believe all 
that Swedenborg asserts, I falsify myself. I may ac- 
cept by and by, what now does not strike me as credi- 
ble. If I do, I am not ashamed to confess it. Never- 
theless, as far as any human medium professes to 
interpret the eternal truths of God, it behooves us to 
accept cautiously, to bring them to the tribunal of our 
own intellectual and spiritual consciousness. This 
seems to me in accor4ance with the Spirit of Him who 
gave me the faculties I possess. To Him alone I am 
accountable. It is written, ' Call no man your master 
upon earth, for one is your Master, even Christ.' I 
would rather believe an error conscientiously than ac- 
cept a dogma on authority. I believe there will be no 
marked spiritual advancement, until what goes by the 
name of reli^^on becomes a personal matter between 
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man and his Maker ; and^ the life of a true woman, 
like Katharine, like Aunt Content, and many others I 
can mention, proves to me the living fact of Christian- 
ity more incontrovertibly than all the books of theol- 
ogy that were ever written. 

" There is no doubt in my mind that Swedenborg 
was a great, a wise, and a good man. The fact of his 
illumination rests wholly on his own ipae dixit. He 
simply affirms that he was in the spirit, and saw and 
heard thus and so ; that his spiritual sight was open. 
Now, I believe that such an opening of the spiritual sight 
is possible. He has proved it to my mind philosoph- 
ically, and my understanding is satisfied. He saw mar- 
velous things. So did John, so did Ezekiel, so did 
Peter. If we believe these men, why not believe 
Swedenborg ? The prophets and apostles were men, 
and fallible men too. Swedenborg's philosophy ex- 
plains the Scriptural statements of John, Peter, and the 
visions of the old prophets. We need a key to the 
understanding of these visions, and he fiirnishes it. I, 
for one, am much obliged to him ; but I should never 
think of despising others because they could not see 
as I do, and there comes in the terrible injury to 
Christianity which grows out of the intolerance of sect. 
You must subscribe to the whole or nothing. Thus 
people make Hars of their consciences. I have never 
subscribed to a creed, never yet saw one devised by 
man that I could wholly subscribe to. On some points 
my mind is not made up, perhaps never will be while 
I see through a glass darkly ; and I never will, so help 
me God, profess to believe what I don't believe, even 
at the risk of being called, as I am very often called, 
an Infidel. 

** The beliefs of the Christian world are, and always 
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will be various. The duty of the Christian individu- 
ally is so plain, that * the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, need not err therein.' It may be all summed up 
in a few words: 'What does the Lord thy God re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God ? ' or thus : * True religion 
and undefiled before God is to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep one's self un- 
spotted from the world.' Now if a man seriously re- 
solves, and resolutely tries to do this, he will have less 
leisure and inclination for controversy and dogma than 
he has now." 

" A good sermon, and well pronounced 1 " I ex- 
claimed, " and I never once felt like going to sleep ; 
but now, if you please, I am quite ready to place my- 
self under the guardianship of the angels." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

On looking over my journal, in order if possible to 
glean from its pages sufficient material to carry on a 
connected story, I am mortified to be obliged to con- 
fess, that so many and so wide are the gaps therein, 
and so desultory the contents, that it is impossible to 
make it available. Consequently, I am compelled to 
draw upon my memory for facts and incidents to carry 
out my intention. 

" Length of days should speak, and the multitude 
of years should teach wisdom." Undoubtedly they 
shpuld ; but unfortunately, neither " length of days," 
nor " multitude of years " accomplish all that may with 
propriety be expected of them. 

I used to fancy, long before I had attained middle 
life, that I had done up a vast amount of thinking, 
in consequence of which, I laid claim to more wisdom 
than belonged to the majority of my sex. I learned, 
after a time, that it is not by thinking about the great 
problems of human life and destiny, so mflch as by liv- 
ing and doing, that we become wise. 

God has decreed that we should " work out our own 
salvation," not think it out, or reason about it, and, as 
if purposely to take the wind out of the sails of our 
self-conceit. He sends the storm and the tempest, 
thereby compelling us to draw them in before they 
hurry us on to the rocks and shoals, where we shall 
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inevitably be wrecked, unless we put forth all our en- 
ergy, and, with what resources we can command, work 
for our very lives against the current. 

And in these sudden exigencies, often the very first 
thing to be done is to throw overboard the greater 
part of our cargo, to keep our ship from sinking. How 
terrible to be thus apparently at the mercy of the 
winds and waves ! Helpless as children we cry out, 
" Lord, save, or we perish." If there were not One 
who sees us toiling in rowing, what could keep us from 
despair ? But there is One whom even the winds and 
sea obey. Day after day, in the sunshine, on the smooth 
sea, we glide along, trusting in ourselves, in our wis- 
dom, in our foresight, in our intelligence ; but by and 
by a great pall of darkness falls upon us, the shadow 
of some mighty sorr/^w ; our ship is in the midst of the 
sea. Where are all our thoughts about God, — our 
speculations on great moral problems, our schemes of 
salvation, our creeds, and our dogmas ? Of how lit- 
tle importance then seems to us the disputes, the dif- 
fering conclusions, of learned theologians about Christ ! 
The time seems worse than wasted that we have given 
to this aimless searching into mysteries. To believe 
this or that about Him, is not what we need ; but to 
believe Him, to find the way to Him, to trust Him, that 
we may have " rest unto our souls." 

This, howerer, is not the strain in which I proposed 
to write at this time. I confess it is one which I am 
too prpne to fall into, which may be set down as a fail- 
ing, or at least a peculiarity, of old age. I need the 
wholesome hint which an occasional yawn from my 
young readers would give, or a kindly admonition from 
some one who knows that if I preach too much and 
too long, I shall have no readers at all. 
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I think I may as well own frankly that the portion 
of my story yet to be told will be of a serious charac- 
ter; and thoughtless, excitement-loving readers will 
lay it down of course. 

I am ahfiut to make a long step forwaid, over an in- 
terval of ten years, and to introduce myself to notice 
as a matron " hard on to forty," as the country peo- 
ple say. My husband, to make use of an equally ex- 
pressive phrase, had " turned of fifty." There is just 
enough of ambiguity in these provincial phrases to al- 
lay whatever sensitiveness one may feel on the subject 
of growing old, and yet suflBcient definiteness to satisfy 
idle curiosity. Neither Philip nor myself could at this 
period lay any claim to being considered young ; and 
both of us, whether we were pleased or displeased, 
were compelled to admit the hard fact that we were 
growing old. Our oldest daughter was in her seven- 
teenth year ; our foster-son wanted but a few months 
of coming of age ; and added to our Uves were three 
separate blessings, all given to us within the space of 
ten years, for which we thanked God in our hearts, — 
Kitty, our second daughter, Rebecca, our third, and 
Theodore, our baby. 

Of course it will be understood that the school 
plan had been carried into operation. Indeed, it 
seemed the only feasible employment open to my hus- 
band; and it had this advantage over any other, that 
he loved it. In a pecuniary point of view, it was not a 
great success, which may be accoimted for by the jBeict 
that the elements of that kind of success had died out 
of his nature, and never existed in mine. 

Aleck, although we loved him as dearly as though 
he belonged to us, like the fond and dutifiil son that he 
was, recognized a higher claim even than our own, to 

23 
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the noble woman, whose steady and unflinching efforts 
had been crowned with their fitting reward. Well 
might he be proud of her, who through her sharp and 
prolonged trials, had never lost courage, — never 
swerved in her wife-like devotion or hef maternal 
duty. 

My mother and Aunt Rebecca still lived on to- 
gether in the old house, not (ax from my own. 
George was the proud and happy father of a host of 
boys and girls ; and Stella had grown to be a fiiir and 
captivating girl, the belle of East field. 

The Thirkield family still remained in the same 
place, although one could hardly trace in its modem 
dress and appointments the antiquated and dilapidated 
mansion of fifteen years ago. 

And while I am on this theme, I must not forget 
the most important of all the changes which had taken 
place in Eastfield during my long absence, — important 
in many of its bearings in the community at large ; and 
that was the laying of a railway through the very 
heart of the town, and the building of a station, with 
all the accompaniments of warehouses, hotels, and Uv- 
ery stables, on the very site of the old Parsons man- 
sion. 

Yet, in spite of change and progress, Eastfield was 
still " the loveliest village of the plain." Its beautiful 
river still wound in gracefiil curves through the wide 
green meadows. Its green hills rose Hke walls of ver- 
dure bounding the western horizon, and over the 
craggy summits of the distant mountains, the morning 
sun rose as gloriously as in the days of my childhood. 

There was still enough of the ancient leaven of Pu- 
ritanism to make war with the innovations of more lib- 
eral interpretations of old dogmas ; and although what 
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had been in my day the new society, was on my re- 
turn a regularly organized body of worshippers ; even 
that fold was not broad enough to take in all who 
styled themselves Christians. A Methodist and a Bap- 
tist denomination were added to the list of churches, 
nor was there a lack of worshippers in any. Eastfield 
had become a growing place ; and when once a place 
begins to grow, who can say when or where it will 
stop? 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 

It was Aleck's last term in college. He had divided 
his vacation between his mother and ourselves. He 
was a noble boy (to us he seemed but a boy, albeit 
he had the stature of a man). I have said but little of 
our children, partly, because if I began to talk of them 
there is no calculating how much time and space they 
would monopolize in my story. Continually to drag 
our children before our friends is a refinement of ego- 
tism only tolerated by those whose weakness in the 
same direction makes them lenient. It is such a happi- 
ness to talk of our own ; but even the most motherly of 
us finds it a weariness to listen. I trust I may be for- 
given for saying that a nobler young man than Aleck 
never gladdened a parent's heart, or a fairer maid than 
my Alice never graced a home. I know it was not 
maternal blindness. Too many reports of what others 
said and thought reached my ears, to permit me to 
question for a moment the truth of what I have stated. 
But, supposing they had been less fair, less noble and 
gifted, would they have been less dear to their moth- 
er's heart? 

We only begin to comprehend our capacity for hap- 
piness and suffering when iij our children's lives are 
repeated the experiences of our own. And yet they 
know not, nor can they know, nor could we have 
known, until the fountain of parental love was un- 
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sealed in our own breast, the breadth and depth and 
fiillness of that sympathy which does not feel and 
suffer for, but with our children. 

There is something sad, even in its unselfish devo- 
tion, in a mother's love, I remember how often 1 
used to say, when my first-bom was yet a playful, 
thoughtless child, " How sweet will be our relation to 
each other when she shall have grown into companion- 
ship with me ! " How could I believe, ah ! how could I 
desire her to comprehend the unutterable yearnings 
which are forever looking beyond, to a closer and 
closer communion ? for, after all, it is not till she, in 
her experience, is brought into communion with the 
motherhood in humanity, that she is able to fathom its 
depths. We must not quarrel with the eternal laws. 
To understand and to ftilfiU them will bring us closer 
to the Infinite Love, the father and mother of us all. 

My husband's delight in the writings of Swedenborg 
induced me to read them ; and fain would I give my 
unqualified assent to many of the doctrines he sets 
forth. Fain would I believe much that he has written 
which makes that mysterious world beyond the grave 
a real world, and annihilates the awftd thought of 
distance and separation, which makes death a terror to 
so many. To some of his statements my feelings and 
my judgment yield assent ; but when he affirms that 
maternal love is extinguished there, and places it 
among our human instincts, my heart refuses to follow 
him, and asserts its own intuitions above his masculine 
intelligence. Instinctive I know, in its earthly condi- 
tions, parental love must necessarily be in part, but 
within is a spiritual and celestial principle which al- 
lies it to the Infinite. No love can be so unselfish, so 
pure, so self-forgetting. If a higher manifestation of 
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God*8 love for us had been possible, why were the 
teachings and sufferings of Christ needed, to make us 
comprehend the Fatherhood of God ? 

The only union of sdul which Swedenboig declares 
eternal is what he calls the spiritual union of man and 
woman. To this he gives the highest rank in the scale 
of human relations. But does this relation help ub to 
understand the heart of God in its infinite tenderness, 
forever yearning, forever giving, forever drawing his 
children into closer and closer relationship with Him- 
self? 

As I could not in the commencement of my reading, 
and cannot now, after more thoughtful perusal, confess 
an unqualified assent to all Swedenborg's assertions, it 
may not be audacious in me to declare it as my opinion, 
that never having had children, he could not be sup- 
posed to know what parental affection is. 

I am not so self-opinionated or self-satisfied as to think 
that my independent judgment, so plainly expressed, 
will have any influence either in settling or unsettling 
the convictions of other minds, or, in fact, that it will 
have any effect whatever upon anybody. I felt like 
expressing my opinions, and therefore I did it. I 
uttered frankly my individual convictions ; and I have 
no doubt that there are mothers far and wide, who, 
if they were to know my views on the subject, and 
were equally frank in the expression of their own, 
would say, " I, from my own consciousness, pronounce 
them true." 

And now that the egotistical impulse seems to have 
taken strong hold upon me, it is only by a resolution 
not to write another word that I shall be able to re- 
strain the desire to go on as I have begun ; and I do 
not wish to make such a resolution. 
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I want to have my say out upon the subject of in- 
dependent thinking ; or, as its opponents call it, free- 
thinking. Not without much suffering, many doubts, 
apprehensions, and misgivings, 3id I attain to that state 
of mind in which I dared to think for myself, much 
less give utterance to my convictions. To find " peace 
in believing," my soul yearned and strove devoutly. 
Having in some unaccountable manner escaped the 
trammels of sect in my youth, I had none of the prej- 
udices of- education and tradition to throw off. I had 
been religiously, but not theologically trained. I did 
not feel, with Solomon, that I had " more understand- 
ing than all my teachers." On the contrary I could 
not even profess to have understanding sufficient to 
decide whether they were right or wrong. Much that 
I heard from the pulpit I could not believe ; but I had 
too keen an enjoyment of the pleasures of youth, too 
large a field of imagination and fancy to wander over, 
too great a love of day-dreaming and castle-building, 
to wish to trouble myself about the doctrines of elec- 
tion, total depravity, and justification by faith ; and I 
had too little reverence for the propounders of these 
doctrines, to be greatly influenced by them, having 
been brought into so close a propinquity with some 
shining examples, as to have little respect for the prac- 
tical working of their peculiar leaven. I hated those 
who dared to call my father an infidel. 

Had my temperament been less healthfiil and cheer- 
ful, the consequences of the state of doubt and disbe- 
lief in which many years of my life were passed, might 
have proved disastrous. There were examples around 
me which I can even now recall as painful and pitiful 
commentaries on the kind of preaching I was subjected 
to in my early days. Could the religion of Christ 
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have produced the results which in some instances 
followed in the wake of such preaching ? It cannot 
be believed for a moment that He to whose loving 
sympathy and compassion the man whose name was 
Legion clung with trembling gratitude, beseeching that 
he might be with Him always, that He, the Jmmanuel, 
should approach some tender, timid, distrustful child 
of earth — in prayerful effort to find, to love, and obey 
Him — with judgments and threatenings, to terrify, to 
discourage, and quench at last the light of reason in 
blank despair I Yet, though I grieve to say it, such 
examples were not wanting in those seasons of excite- 
ment so wide-spread at that time. Verily 1 believe 
that like Saul, when he persecuted the Christians, 
these pastors and teachers believed they were doing 
God service ; but I rejoice, even at this late day, that I 
could not believe them. Nor at this time have I the 
least desire to judge or condemn them. In all times 
and in all nations has it been shown that the pastors 
and the teachers of God's flock were but fallible men ; 
therefore does it not become every mind that can 
think, and every soul that must " work out its own sal- 
vation," to feel an individual responsibility in the 
matter ? We do not want to be told what we must be- 
lieve, but what we must do, to inhei^t eternal life, — 
what we must become to realize the kingdom of 
Heaven in our own souls. How many troubled hearts 
and doubting minds run from one fold to another I how 
many earnest seekers after truth tax a mind already 
sick and incapable of seeing truth in its fiiir propor- 
tions, growing farther and ferther away from comfort 
and trust and hope, and amid the babel of human au- 
thorities and opinions not able to hear the only living 
WOTds that the soul needs : " Come unto me, all ye that 
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labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ! " 
What can all the eloquence and erudition of human 
authority add to this ? 

It is not rest we seek in the morning of life, with 
the freshness of the perfumed air and the joyous sing- 
ing of the birds around us, nor yet in the noon, in 
the deep hush and unclouded brightness of a day with- 
out clouds. It is happiness we crave, — hope which 
stimulates to activity and the reward of successful 
achievement. But when the sun declines, and the shad- 
ows grow longer ; when the hopes that were unful- 
filled lie scattered along the way we have trodden; 
when cares thicken, and the strength to cope with 
them grows less ; when the goal seems afar off, and the 
limbs are too feeble to reach it, — then, if we have not 
before brought the great mystery of life home to our 
own consciousness, if we have not before stood in 
spiritual isolation, reaching up to the Father, hunger- 
ing after the only " living bread,'' we shall know the 
meaning of the want and the weakness and the help- 
lessness to which that precious invitation is addressed, 
and gladly exchange our dreams of happiness for that 
" peace which passeth understanding." 

We need not, indeed we cannot anticipate that time. 
How useless is the self-inflicted torture by which we 
try to force upon the soul the knowledge which can 
only come by experience 1 How cruel the attempt to 
force it prematurely on others ! As though we could 
lay up stores of wisdom and strength for the great exi- 
gencies of life in any other way than a constant, a wise 
use of what we gain from minute to minute 1 As if 
human calculations could supersede God's intentions ! 
As if God's message to the soul needed hmnan ex- 
pounders 1 Wherein does it differ from other truth, 
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if it is not a mirror wherein we can see our inner 
selves, — a well from which we can draw living 
water ? 

When I proceed with my story, dating ten years 
from the time of my sojourn at Eastfield, the expla- 
nation of these sober thoughts, which would not be de- 
nied utterance, will be apparent. Not that those ten 
years were a blank. There are no blank pages in our 
book of life. And we shall find, no doubt, that there 
are none in our book of remembrance, when their 
earthly record is closed. But I prefer to dismiss that 
decade with only this remark, in passing : though im- 
portant to me, they could have little interest to any 
one else ; and with this end my chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I repeat once more the sentence at the beginning 
of the foregoing chapter : '' It was Aleck's last term 
in college." After a visit to his mother in New 
York, he had come back to say good-by to us before 
his return to Cambridge. He had left us in all the 
exultant health and hope of a vigorous mind and 
body. 

When he came back, we perceived a something, — 
we could not call it sadness, but, like the shadow of a 
cloud over a summer landscape, an imdefinable some- 
thing seemed to have passed over the summer of his 
soul ; and both Philip and myself felt that some trouble 
which we knew not of, had disturbed the current of 
his Hfe. 

We did not ask one another what it was, nor did we 
ask him. We felt in our hearts that the time had 
come when, if he had not already made inquiries, he 
would ask about his father. It was an hour we had 
dreaded, often wondering why, but always thankful 
that it had kept away so long. But now it had come, 
and with it the certainty that on us devolved the sad 
duty of answering any question he might put to us. 

Long and sorrowfully Philip and I talked with each 
other that last night but one of Aleck's stay, trying to 
anticipate his inquiries, so that we might frame our re- 
plies in such words as would give the least pain, and 
yet be true. 
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In every light in which we could view the crisis 
which we felt had come, we saw no alleviation but to 
tell the bitter truth. We knew his sensitiveness, his 
high notions of honor, his unswerving integrity, and 
his deeply rooted pride of character. We knew also 
his self-sacrificing tenderness and devotion to those he 
loved, — his romantic idolatry of his mother, his long 
contemplated resolve, by his own effort to provide a 
home for her, in which the refinement and culture 
which he had learned to value as it deserved, should 
find its appropriate sphere. 

What had occurred in that last visit we could not 
know, but that something had passed between them, 
bearing upon this painful subject, was evident ; for he 
did not return to us the light-hearted being he had 
been heretofore. 

All that last day before his departure it seemed as 
though a spell of silence had fallen upon us. After 
tea, Aleck asked his uncle to take a walk with him. 
It was late when they returned. Alice had retired ; 
and I, although I had been sitting up watching for 
them, made my escape when I saw them drawing 
near the house. 

I heard Philip's " Good-night, . God bless you my 
boy," and I heard Aleck go up-stairs and shut the 
door of his chamber. A few moments after, Philip 
locked the street door and came to our room. He 

m 

was pale, and looked distressed. "I have told him 
everything," he said, " and now we must do all in our 
power to prevent him ^ from morbidly dwelling upon 
ills that cannot be remedied. Therefore, Maggie, I do 
not wish you to go to him, in his present excited state, 
with those demonstrations of womanly affection and 
sympathy which are more grateful than healthful to 
the soul at such a crisis." 
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" But, Philip, would you not have m^ assure him 
that I feel for and with him ? " I asked. 

" He knows that already," replied my husband. 
" We do not need a verbal assurance of the sjnmpathy 
of those whom we love and trust. We must help 
Aleck to rise above this trial to his pride and his af- 
fection. We must not allow ourselves to be crushed 
by sorrow or shame, even though it be the penalty of 
our own misdoings. While there is life to suffer re- 
morse, there is life to repent of our misdoings ; and 
although an honorable name is an inheritance we nat- 
urally desire, it does not affect our absolute and eter- 
nal relations. I have tried to convince Aleck that in 
judging of his father's character he must put aside as 
far as possible the verdict of the world. In this trial 
the sympathy of the world can neither afford him help 
nor comfort. His father sinned against the laws, and 
escaped their penalty. But what heavier pimishment 
could the law have inflicted upon him than in those 
years of exile he endured from the reproaches of his 
own heart, from the thought of the misery he had 
brought upon others ? 

'* I talked to him of the noble and generous impulses 
of his father's nature, — and who knew and loved them 
better than I ? 1 felt that I ought to impress upon 
the boy, through whom I seem to see his father, living 
and appealing to my heart for love and forgiveness, 
the danger of trusting to generous impulses in the 
tremendous issues of life. But I was not afraid to 
speak to him of those virtues and sweet affections 
which his short career of sin could not have totally 
obliterated, nor to assure him, that so far as his 
father's condition in the spiritual world is concerned, I 
need no other assurance that it is well with him than 
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my own hesfct gives, founded on what I believe to be 
the justice of God's dealings with us. I feel comforted 
every day I live with the conviction that he is for- 
given, tliat he is happy ; for, Maggie, I do not count 
God's justice to be what man has defined it, but what 
Christ embodied in his life on earth. Man's justice is 
often injustice, and is limited by the narrow range of his 
spiritual vision ; but God is ' touched with the feeUng 
of our infirmities." In all I said to Aleck, I tried to be 
charitable, and yet not to lessen his abhorrence of sin 
by a mere sentimental justification of the wrong-doer ; 
but when all is said that can be said in denunciation 
of sin, there was never yet an example of wickedness, 
in which a just judgment could be rendered, without 
taking into account the strength of the temptation and 
the weakness of the will. No one but the infinite God 
can do that. 

" * What's done we partly may compute. 
But know not what's resisted.' " 

*' And how did the poor boy bear it ? " I asked. 

" Of course," my husband replied, " he was very 
much overcome by it, but he bore it like a man ; and 
now we can do nothing more. I gave him his father's 
dying message." Here Philip's voice betrayed the 
agitation of his soul. " He did not speak, but wrung 
my hand. ' Your mother must find happiness in life 
through you,' I said. ' Remember, in all your strug- 
gles, your successes, your failures, your sorrows, we 
are with you ; God is with you.' And now, Maggie, 
it is not necessary that we should allude to this pain- 
ful subject again, either to him or between ourselves. 
No good can result from talking it over. Of course 
Aleck knows that I shall tell you of our interview. 
Of course his mother knows it ; for she desired him to 
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ask me, thinking I could tell him better than she. 
When we meet to-morrow to bid him good-by, let our 
voice, our 'manner, inspire coinage and cheerfulness. 
He must bear his load like the rest of us. I would 
gladly have postponed the painful duty ; but now that 
it is over, there is a satisfaction in knowing it is not 
to be gone over again." 

After my husband was asleep, which was long past 
midnight, I rose softly and stole across the entry to the 
door of Aleck's room. He was up, for I heard -him 
move his writing-table, and I saw the glimmering of 
his lamp through the key-hole. I thought I heard the 
rattling of paper, and the sound of a pen in writing. 
I know that I heard a long, deep groan. Could I per- 
mit him to go from us without the assurance of my 
love, my confidence, and my trust in him ? PhiUp 
was wise, but it was the wisdom of a man; perhaps 
wanting in that element of tenderness which belongs 
to woman. I felt an irresistible longing to go to my 
poor boy, to throw my arms about him, and say — 
what ? "I compassionate you ! I feel for you ! " But 
he knew all that. " No," I said to myself, " there are 
crises in life when, like our Master, we must ' tread 
the wine-press alone.' This is one, and Aleck, my 
poor, dear boy, will never doubt my love or my sym- 
pathy.'* I turned away, and in the silence of that night 
my prayer went up to God to bless our stricken one ; 
to give him the patience to bear his burden, and the 
courage to overcome every enemy to his peace ; and 
for his mother's sake, for our sake, for the sake of 
all who must live and suffer, to come forth conqueror 
in the end. 

We met around the breakfast table. The shadow 
still rested on that proud young brow ; and the clear, 
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guileless eye, that never shrank from oar earnest look, 
was downcast and troubled. I could scarcely restram ^ 

myself from weeping, but my husband's example as- 
sisted me. Directly after we had finished our meal, 
Philip proposed that they should walk together to the 
station without delay, and that Parker, the hired man, 
should follow with the trunks. This did not allow 
much time for leave-taking. Aleck kissed Alice and 
the children, shook hands with the servants, and, put- 
ting his arm around me, drew me with him to the 
door. 

" We have barely time to get to the station,'' said \ 

my husband. " God bless you, my own dear boy," I 
said, and he was gone. 

*' What is the matter with Aleck this morning ? '* 
asked Alice. " I never saw him look so sober. I guess 
Lottie Green must have refused him." 

" What reason have you for thinking he gave her 
the opportunity? " I asked. 

" All Eastfield knows he is in love with her, and has 
been ever so long, but her parents won't let her en- 
courage him. They pretend they have heard some- 
thing to his disadvantage, though they won't tell what 
it is. As if Aleck ever did or thought anything 
wrong in his life I I am almost sure he oflFered himself 
to her, or, at any rate, made a declaration of his love, 
before he went to New York. He looked sober before 
he went, and a thousand times more so when he came 
back. If I were Lottie, I wouldn't give him up for 
anybody. If I loved any man, no power on earth 
could compel me to renounce him." 

" My child, my darling, don't talk so extrava- 
gantly. You would not be true to yourself, certainly 
not to those whose only wish is to secure your happi- 
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ness, if you did not allow their judgment to influence 
you in such an important step." 

" Forgive me, mother dear," she replied. " I hope 
it will never be necessary, — or, rather, I hope, if I 
should be in love, you would approve my choice. 
Don't let us talk about it. Time enough to provide 
against trouble when it arrives, father says. Nobody 
has asked me yet, but — poor Aleck I how dreadfully 
he looked ! I heard him walking about his room nearly 
all night, and Katy said his bed hadn't been slept in. 
As if there could anything be brought against him, 
poor fellow ! " 

" I lam quite sure that nothing can be brought 
against his character," I said. " His record is as spot- 
less as that of any young man I ever knew." 

" And even if he had faults, — if he had great faults, 
— that ought not to influence Lottie against him," con- 
tinued Alice. " I wouldn't give up a man because he 
had faults. Who hasn't faults ? " 

" It would depend very much upon what his faults 
were," I said. " I should not blame any mother for 
using her utmost influence to prevent her daughter's 
acceptance of a young man like George Thirkield." 

I did not observe at the time, but I have thought 
of it many times since, that instead of making any com- 
ment after this remark, Alice turned abruptly away, 
and I did not meet her again till dinner time. 

I owe to my readers an explanation. Having 
presented George Thirkield in an unfavorable light, as 
a young man whom any mother might dread as an as- 
sociate for her daughter, I feel called upon to give my 
reasons. This I am willing to do, indeed, I must do so, 
since I have bound mvself to tell the truth. I must 
open the heart-wounds which time has never healed, 

24 
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and unlock the fountains of a sorrow to which death 
and the grave are comparatively light afflictions. But 
before I turn over those pages written with my heart's 
blood, I must go back, and take up the broken thread 
dropped so long ago, and bring up the story of the 
Thirkields to the time of my conversation with AUce 
just narrated. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

It will be remembered that when Laura Thirkield 
left Mrs. Sinclair, she had accepted a position as gov- 
erness in the family of a wealthy Southern gentleman, 
a personal friend of Philip's, named Rogers. It may 
also be remembered that in a conversation with me, 
at the time when we were both inmates of Mr. Sin- 
clair's family, she declared unequivocally her intention 
to become rich, that she might lift her family from the 
condition of poverty into which pecuniary reverses 
had plunged them, relieve her sister of a load of care 
she was ill fitted to bear, educate her younger brother 
and sister, and make the declining years of her father 
comfortable, as far as outward circumstances could 
accomplish this object. Laura Thirkield was a girl of 
strong though not masculine character ; and the ungen- 
ial influences which surrounded her early life in East- 
field so worked upon a naturally obstinate and rebel- 
lious disposition, as to crush out apparently the imagina- 
tive faculty which belongs to the feminine nature in its 
early development, and bring forward prematurely a 
resolution and steadfastness of purpose which few 
women ever attain. But it is not among women alone 
that vacillation of purpose is apparent. In order to 
carry out a fixed purpose in life, those elements of 
success are needed which I have before alluded to as 
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essential to " getting on " in the world ; and, if my ob- 
servation is correct, those elements are by no means 
promiscuously or' lavishly bestowed, and seldom, if 
ever, attained by wishing or willing. 

Evidently it is not the intention of the Creator that 
everybody should get on and up in the world ; and if 
those for whom nature and circumstances combine to 
further their aims and purposes would only be more 
modest — arrogate less to themselves, — they would not 
look down upon the unsuccessful competitors in the 
race with that sort of contempt which means, if it does 
not say, " It is all your own fault, — the fault of your 
indolence, your extravagance," or, to sum up the whole 
catalogue of shortcomings in one word, "It is the 
fault of your universal shiftlessness, that you do not 
stand this moment in as high a position as we do." 

My dear, successful competitor, if every one who 
runs should win, where would you be ? This long 
lane of earthly life may have no turning which will 
conduct all to wealth or fame or distinction here ; but 
those who under repeated disappointments and fail- 
ures still run or even hobble along with patience, — 
don't you suppose they will come to a fortunate turn 
somewhere in the eternal ages ? We are told of a 
time to arrive when " the valleys shall be exalted, 
and the mountains and hills shall be brought low." 
This prediction has been subjected to many interpre- 
tations, but not to so many that another is impossible. 
I find it very applicable, in a figurative sense, to an 
idea of my own, which is, that the valleys and moun- 
tains of human attainment will present a very different 
aspect when viewed spiritually, from that which ap- 
pears now, and forms the basis of our merely human 
judgment; and that, in actual progress, many who 
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through their mortal lives walk through the valleys 
and under the shadow of the mountains, by some spir- 
itual law not yet understood may sometime find them- 
selves on heights, from which the altitude of their 
worldly, fortunate contemporaries will have sunk to 
the level of the valley. 

If it should be so, will they be filled with pride and 
assumption, or will they say from the heart, " Not 
unto us, not unto us, O Lord, but to thy name be the 
glory"? 

I would not have it understood that in following 
my friend Laura's fortunes and successes I have been 
led to these conclusions. The unselfish aim, the per- 
severing industry, the undeviating purpose of attain- 
ment, were traits in her character which inspired my 
unqualified admiration. I would have imitated it at 
any period of my life, if I could have had the shadow 
of a prospect of success. When one has attained 
sufficient self-knowledge to form a just appreciation 
of one's capabilities, it is one important step gained. 
What if from ignorance of my own powers, I had kept 
myself and my friends in a continual state of discom- 
fort, by repeated effi)rts to get up, which must have 
resulted in repeated fallings backward, till, between 
ambitious attempts and ignominious failures, body and 
soul would have been worn threadbare ? How many 
such examples, both in men and women, do we see 
around us ! Is it anybody's fault ? Not always, but 
sometimes it is. It is the fault sometimes of those 
teachers who, beginning in our earliest years to hold 
up for our imitation " illustrious examples," incite to 
a blind emulation, a bootless effort to be somebody else, 
instead of making the most and the best of one's self, 
and, failing in this, to be set down as a nobody. 
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It is for this reason I abominate the almost miiyer- 
sal practice of cramming the growing mind with biog- 
raphies of great men and women, saints and heroes, 
who, if they really did attain the eminence assigned 
them by partial historians, attained it by maintaining 
their own individuality, not by copying any one else. 
What we call mediocrity is not always what we con- 
ceive it to be, namely, a sort of intellectual imbecility ; 
but, in whatever form of words we may define it, the 
fact itself is that the class of human beings who are set 
down as mediocre would be very much more limited, if 
all the efforts of education and society brought to bear 
upon them were not calculated to put them and keep 
them just where they are. 

If any ill-natured person pronounces what is written 
above a case of special pleading, arising from an en- 
vious discontent, I must emphatically deny the charge. 
In the first place, who among our mediocre friends and 
acquaintances would be likely to admit that such was 
his intellectual status ? Certainly I have not so hum- 
ble an estimate of myself, and I am very sure that 
few of the number of those whom I might consign to 
the ranks of mediocrity are any more humble than I ; 
therefore, if any one should propose to call the roll, I 
am afraid there would be few if any to say aye, in their 
own estimate of eligibility to the position. 

But as to Laura Thirkield, she never was and never 
could have been called mediocre, even by her enemies. 
She had talent, education, beauty, strength. She was 
bound to be something, and to do something out of the 
ordinary limits prescribed to woman. At this day and 
in this generation, she would probably be a pioneer in 
the woman's rights movement ; and were she even now 
living, and in possession of her faculties, she would 
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undoubtedly be found an ally worth having in the in- 
evitable progress of independent thinking. At the 
time, when, in all the courage and hopefulness of 
youth, she struck out a path for herself in the world, 
it was not to prove what women could do for the 
world, if they chose, but what one woman could do for 
those she loved, if not bound by conventional shackles. 
Certain restrictions of propriety and custom had to be 
overstepped, and she fretted and chafed until she 
gained courage to do it ; and when once she felt her 
freedom, her course was steadily onward to the accom- 
pUshment of her ends. 

This end was to attain pecuniary independence by 
her own exertions. Like all who have an end in life, 
and a determination to pursue it, she was reticent of the 
steps by which she purposed to reach that end. She was 
conscious of power, and in what direction it lay ; but 
she did not go about from one to another of her confi- 
dential female friends and say what she was going 
to do, or get drawn into any argument with regard to 
the ways and means ; neither did she scorn the " base 
degrees " by which she knew she must begin her ascent. 

When Mrs. Sinclair offered her the position of nur- 
sery governess, she saw in it one step, ^-- a short one 
to be sure, and apparently unimportant, but a step, 
and the only one possible at the time. She took it, 
and accepted the humble position, as a beginning. 
She was not contented — of course not. It was not in 
her nature, or in the nature of things, that she should 
be ; and by and by a broader view opened to her. 
She welcomed it, not only as a pecuniary advantage, 
but as throwing her into new relations with a new or- 
der of society, in a part of the world that was new to 
her. For those who are resolved to carve their own 
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way to fame and fortune, it is ofEen a great advantage 
to go beyond the reach of early associations,- — away 
from the influences of home, — sweet and hallowed 
though they are ; for, we all know of a truth that a 
prophet ** hath no honor in his own country, and among 
his own kindred." The affectionate solicitude, the 
timidity, the tender guardianship of those who love us 
best, begets in us restraint, concealment, and dissatis- 
faction. What could poor Laura have accomplished 
at £astiield« of all the large designs she proposed to 
carry out? There were other good, intelligent, self- 
sacrificing daughters there, who felt the necessity of 
leaving the parent nest, and lifting the burden of their 
support from off the hands of fathers and mothers, 
whose slender means could not avail to satisfy the 
increasing demands of their sons and daughters. 
'* The field is the world " to man, but to woman what 
is it ? Domestic life, is the stereotype reply, — hus- 
band and children. If she do her duty there, what 
need of anv larger field ? 

No one pretends to doubt the truth of this assertion ; 
but where are the husbands, and firom whence the 
children ? The discussion of this question seems ut- 
terly useless. There never was a time in the history 
of civiliiation, when the proportion of women was not 
larger than that of men. Certainly, I do not remem- 
ber the time in New England when it was not so. 
And again I ask, where are the husbands to come 
from ? 

I do not think in Laura Thirkield's plan of life the 
possibility of a husband and children was * admitted. 
Not because she was unwomanly and unloving, not 
tliat she was deficient in^ all good and feminine in- 
stincts ; but with them she had a large share of com- 
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mon sense, and she knew the chances of a husband, 
even if it had been the sole object of her life to get one, 
were only one in a thousand. Therefore marriage 
did not enter into her calculations. 

What then was her career? She went into this 
wealthy family as a governess. She was received and 
treated as an equal. She enjoyed precisely those ad- 
vantages which called forth her peculiar talent, her 
genius I may say ; for it was genius that determined 
her final choice of a profession, and made her preemi- 
nently successful in it. She became an actress, a suc- 
cessfiil one among so many whose aspirations end in 
disappointment. 

To this, she owed her fortune ; for this, she gave up 
all minor pursuits, all the promptings of womanly in- 
stinct, which pointed to the present, personal enjoyment 
of domestic life. Was she less a true woman at heart, 
for this self-renunciation ? 

Hers was an example (and this labor-field of life 
offers but few) of worldly success which exceeded ex- 
pectation ; and the memorials of her love and her labors 
were written in the hearts of those for whom that love 
projected, and that labor achieved. 

Perhaps she overestimated the advantages of pe- 
cuniary independence ; perhaps she exaggerated the 
evils of poverty. I do not feel called upon to ^ecide 
these questions. Her satisfaction in the attainment of 
wealth, and her happiness in the appropriation of it, 
was not without alloy. May not the same be said of 
every human enterprise, however successful ? Is the 
delight of being able to bestow, less on account of the 
so frequent misuse and abuse of the good bestowed ? 
We do not judge thus of the Giver of all good, who 
showers the profusion of his bounty, not only on the 
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righteous and the grateful, but on the unthankftd and 
the evil. 

There were many righteous people in Eastfi^Id who 
shook their heads solemnly when some new scandal 
reached their ears concerning that incorrigible scape- 
grace, George Tliirkield, to whom his sister's bounty 
had proved a weapon of self-destruction ! Ill-gotten 
gains ! it was said. And what judgment would they pro- 
nounce upon the rich Deacon Potter, who, all his nat- 
ural life, screwed down to the verge of destitution a 
weakly wife and a growing family of sons and daugh- 
ters, that he might fill his coifers, and leave to his 
heirs a fortune which would make the good people of 
Eastfield stare, but which those who ought to have 
been benefited by it were not permitted to use when 
they most needed it, and, when it did fall to their lot, 
they only knew how to abuse and squander. 

When the great book of accounts is made up on the 
day of general reckoning, I think Laura Thirkield's 
record of debt and credit will stand as fair as that of 
Deacon Potter's, — certainly if the motives which are 
the spring of endeavor are to form the basis of that 
final judgment. 

George Thirkield was a young man of persuasive 
manners and extraordinary personal beauty and fasci- 
nation, yet utterly without principle, and therefore 
very naturally dreaded by every mother who valued 
the well-being of her children. The prevailing fault 
of his character was a total indifference to truth, — 
apparently a lack of perception of what truth meant ; 
yet, such was the persuasiveness of his eloquence, that 
while he was speaking, it was almost impossible to 
doubt him. Nor was this his only fault. Stories of 
his dissolute habits were too well authenticated to ad- 
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mit of any doubt, and the grief, shame, and humilia- 
tion he caused his family were indorsement sufficient 
to prove the truth of all and more even than rumor 
laid at* his door. 

Our long habits of intimacy with the family very 
naturally threw the younger members together, 
although I had openly and emphatically avowed my 
determination to exclude George from any closer as- 
sociation with us than what my love for his sistera, 
and my respect and sympathy for his aged father, re- 
quired. How could it have occurred to me that my 
own child, innocent and pure, the very soul of truth 
herself, could be for a moment deceived in or by him ? 
— could for a moment believe the words of one whom 
every honest mind doubted, every true heart con- 
demned? How many things come back to me now, 
and fill me with wonder at my blindness ! Surely my 
" eyes were holden, that I could not see I " Surely 
some evil spell must have been laid upon me ; for now 
I recall that gradual withdrawal of my darling's confi- 
dence, which, although it pained me at the time, I 
religiously tried to convince myself was the inevitable 
result of that conscious individuality which comes 
with years. She was a child no longer ; I must not 
expect to be admitted into that hidden life which con- 
stituted her distinct personality. Fond, doting mothers, 
you can understand the bitter, bitter pang of finding 
yourself for the first time shut out from the hearts of 
your children I You live but for and in them. They 
cannot understand this. The current of their lives 
runs not back to mingle with yours, but forward to the 
ocean of their own hopes, to the anticipation of that 
joy which you have felt in them, to the certainty of 
that sorrow, call it selfish if you will, — what sorrow 
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is not selfish ? — which is no less keenly felt, because 
its pangs must be suppressed. I mean the sorrow 
which anticipates the desolation of a home bereft of 
children. 

Sometimes, when my heart was over full, I used to 
unburden my troubled thoughts to Philip, and tell him 
that Alice was not so bright and joyous as she had 
been, that she loved to go off alone, that she cared less 
for her brother and sisters, less even I feared for us. 
Not that her manner was less affectionate ; but she 
had been wont to tell me every thought and feeling of 
her heart, and seemed incapable of enjoying anything 
fully without my sympathy. 

He listened, and tried to comfort me with the assur- 
ance that such was the common lot ; it was hard, but 
many things in life were hard, and there was a ^^ needs 
be " to all suffering, or it would not be permitted. I 
tried to find strength, if not solace from his words. I 
cannot say I listened and believed ; but I religiously 
and prayerfully tried to accept the sufiering and disap- 
pointment which I supposed must needs be in the na- 
ture of things. 

I do not mean to convey the idea that I was un- 
happy. Far from it. Had I not objects of love which 
called out the strength and tenderness of my nature ? 
Ah! who can estimate the capacity for affection 
which lies in one human heart ? Who has ever ex- 
hausted it ? Who does not know that even in the 
fiillest measure of giving, there is yet room for more ? 
But who is satisfied always ? What is the mystery of 
those moments of loneliness which come to us in the 
depths of our souls, even when life and love ought to 
satisfy us ! What is this prophecy, this shadowy imti- 
mation of sorrow that flits across the brightest noon 
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of onr happiness ? Why, when we ought to rejoice, 
when all within and all without calls upon us to rejoice, 
— why do the sights and sounds of gladness and beauty 
fell on our souls like music on deaf ears, and the gor- 
geous glory of the sunshine on eyes that are blind ? 

Do the guardian angels who are about us, who stand 
forever before the Father, and through his wisdom dis- 
cern a gracious purpose in the storm which is about 
to burst upon us, do they — remembering their human 
weakness, feel for us, in our short-sightedness and utter 
ignorance of the future, a sad and pitying tenderness, 
which stands between our soul and its happiness, like 
a tearful mist, between the earth and the sunshine ? 

I will not curse him, that treacherous man, though 
he stole into our peaceful sheep-fold and bore away 
my innocent Iamb. For twenty years I have not 
ceased to pray, " Lord, forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive those who trespass against us." There 
must come an answer of peace some day. When I 
again behold her, my angel amidst the shining ones in 
heaven ; when I can see her, radiant with celestial joy, ' 
and lose forever the haunting memory of her faded 
earthly loveliness, her wasted form, my fair flower 
rifled of its bloom and fragrance ; when I can forget her 
as she lay upon my breast, her first and last resting 
place, so young and yet so broken in heart, — then I 
may find that what my lips have uttered so often has 
not been in vain ; then I shall feel that what we have 
asked " for Chrisfs sake " has not been in vain. 

I will not curse him. Even in my agony there was 
one cause for thankfulness. Tear-blinded and heart- 
broken, she groped her way back to us. But I am 
anticipating. 

All the while I have been writing the story of my 
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life, I have had this sad chapter before me. Many 
times while it was in progress, and as it drew nearer 
and nearer, my heart misgave me, and I said,^" It shall 
end here." I thought, " How can I live over again 
that day of suspense, that long night of anguish, those 
months and years of deep, unutterable sadness ; those 
sudden and overwhelming shocks of doubt and distrust 
of God's goodness ; that shuddering dread lest all I had 
been taught to believe, all my very heart and life 
cried out to believe, was but a delusion, — that there 
was no God, no hereafter, no comfort, no city of reftige 
but the grave ! " 

I need not live it over. The day which shone upon 
her empty room passed, yet we lived, hoped, watched 
for her to its close. At dusk there came a letter 
which told us all. She had deserted us and fled 
with him, of her own free choice. She believed in 
him and in his love. 

The children were sleeping in their beds. The 
hush of a summer night lay upon the earth. All day 
long we, Philip and I, had wandered from room to 
room, unconscious even of each other, hidden even 
from each other's eyes by the awful presence of an 
uAdefined yet fearftil dread. 

Aft;er Philip had read the letter, he handed it to me. 
His face was ghastly pale, but I, how could I speak 
words of comfort ? I do not remember that I read the 
letter ; my brain caught at the dreadftJ story it re- 
vealed. I stood transfixed, without power to speak or 
move. I felt Philip's arm around me. I moved me- 
chanically where he led, and we were standing to- 
gether in the darkness in our child's room. 

" Maggie," he said. His very voice was changed. 
" Maggie," he repeated, " I must speak, or my heart 
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will break. O my darling, if we cannot find one ray 
of hope in all this darkness, what wiU become of us? " 
I conld only answer with a groan. 

"Maggie, do hear me speak. I can be calm. I 
don't know what brought to my remembrance some- 
thing I heard or read long ago. I want to tell it to 
you. It was about a poor widow who had one only 
son." 

" O Philip, I know what you are going to tell me. 
but he died, — died. Our lamb isn't dead : would to 
God she were ! " 

" No, Maggie," he said, drawing me to him ; " it 
is not the sad Bible story I was going to tell, but an- 
other, a story of our own time. This widow had but 
one son, and she loved him better than her own life. 
Like the prodigal, he wandered into a far country, and 
there wasted, not his substance, for he had nothing of 
his own». but her substance, the hard earnings of her 
daily and nightly toil, wasted the heart's blood of his 
mother, in riotous self-indulgence. Year after year 
she watched, and hoped, and prayed, for his return, 
and every night for forty years before going to rest she 
left the door ajar, for she said, * When he comes back 
he must not find his home closed against him.' 

" Whether he came or not, the story did not say. 
Maggie, light and beauty have left us, but all is not 
gone. Thank God we are not desolate, like that poor 
widow ; but, like her, we will keep the door of our 
house and our hearts forever unbarred, for our lost 
one will come home. Our poor, deluded child will 
come, and find forgiveness and peace here." 

He was right. She did come back to us, but it was 
to hear our assurances of love and forgiveness, and die 
in our arms. O stricken fathers and mothers, who 
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have gone with your darling to the gate of mortal 
death, and seen it close after them, shutting from your 
earthly vision the light and the glory beyond, — shut- 
ting from your human hearts the answer to your cry 
of agony, I need not tell you of our anguish through 
those days of watching, — those sickening alternations 
of hope and fear ! Her poor, wasted frame, — why 
should I bring it before me again ? The bitterness of 
her self-upbraidings, her pleadings for forgiveness, 
her outpourings of affection, her humble acquiescence 
in God's will I We knew she did not wish to live, 
save that she might comfort us. Her hands could feel 
a father's clasp, her eye could read a mother's imdying 
love, even to the last, and to the last our hearts were 
grateful that God had spared her to come home. 

We did not know, we never after sought to. know 
more than that she was beguiled by one who knew 
how to put on the garments of an angel of light — that 
she was deceived and betrayed — that she was or 
thought she was his wife — that he forsook her — that 
she came to herself, and, trusting in a love that could 
not fail, in our forgiveness and in His who forgave so 
much to . her who loved so much, and who would not 
despise her broken heart, came to her home to die. 

Human comforters were not wanting. Friends and 
neighbors were kind to us in our affliction. We were 
grateful ; but we felt, as all feel under the pressure of a 
heavy sorrow, that the light of our life was quenched 
forever. Nor were wanting, as an aggravation of our 
wretchedness, the suggestions of self-reproach for neg- 
lect of duty, for parental, overweening indulgence, for 
mistakes, sins of omission and commission. How 
often in the contemplation of the afflictions of others, 
even by those who feel true sympathy, this question is 
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asked : " Lord, who did sin, this man, or his parents," 
that this calamity should have fallen upon him ? but, 
thank God, the stricken heart can drink in the answer 
of the Comforter : " Neither hath this man sinned, nor 
his parents, but that the works of God should be giade 
manifest in him." And to our sorrowing hearts, 
vainly striving to interpret the ways of Providence, 
what ministry of human wisdom could avail ? " The 
cup which our Father had given us, must we not drink 
it? " Our sick souls were ready enough to acknowl- 
edge the short-sightedness, the imperfection, the 
weakness, even of our best endeavors, and humble 
enough to accept as chastisement the terrible blow 
which had fallen upon us, and could say in our an- 
guish, " Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him." 
Although Philip, after we had laid our darling in 
the grave, determined to resume the labor of teaching 
which he had been compelled to lay aside for a time, 
and had delegated to an able assistant, it was but too 
painfully evident that the enjoyment of labor was 
gone. It was fortunate for him that the necessity for 
it remained, and could not be put by. It was fortu- 
nate also for me that three surviving children made 
constant demands on my time and attention. To have 
no pressing duty compelling our efforts, and withdraw- 
ing us, even if it be by compulsion, from the contem- 
plation of ourselves, in these fearful emergencies of 
mortal life, would be an unspeakable calamity. It is 
true, our labor is mechanical, our duties are but empty 
routine, and all the while we drag ourselves through 
our daily tasks, the life of our life is far away, our 
hearts ache, our brain is giddy with thinking, and we 
stagger blindly through a mist. But notwithstanding 
all this, work is the medicine of the sick soul. Not 

S6 
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tbroagli days of contemplation do we learn to compie^ 
hend the divine purposes of sorrow ; they are wrought 
out in the daily efforts of our lives to do with our 
might what our hands and heart find to do. 

His an old saying, that troubles never come angly. 
Upon what foundation this assertion rests, and has be- 
come a recognized fact, I do not know, but observation 
and experience go to prove that it has a foundation in 
truth. In our experience it was soon verified. Only 
one short month after the burial of our child, we re- 
ceived jfrom a jfriend of Aleck's the intelligence that 
his health was seriously, and, as he believed, fetally im- 
paired, and that without his knowledge he had taken 
upon himself the duty, wliich he considered impera- 
tive, of communicating to his family the apprehension 
he felt for the condition of one who was so dear to 
him. 

" He will not admit," so the letter ran, " that he is 
HI, and declares that a short journey at the end of the 
term will set him up again. His friends are not so san- 
guine ; and if, without exciting his apprehensions, some 
member of his family could visit him here, it would be 
a satisfaction to themselves, and to those to whom he 
is endeared by so many noble and manly qualities,jthat 
his loss would be one of personal sorrow and depriva- 
tion." 

Katharine was with us when this letter arrived. 
She had come to us in our sorrow, from the convic- 
tion that no one knew better than she how to under* 
stand, if not to minister to our broken hearts. Her 
first impulse of course was to go to Aleck directly; 
but on second thought, as her unexpected presence 
might excite his apprehensions, we decided that Philip 
hftd better imdertakB the journey, otteniiUj to traott- 
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act some business in Boston, which really required his 
Attention, and in that way ascertain for himself 
Aleck's true condition. In order not to take him bj 
surprise, we dispatched a letter, advising him of the 
proposed journey and visit. The letters we had re- 
ceived from him in our affliction had been filled with 
affectionate expressions of sympathy. Our loss was 
his also ; for had Alice been his own sister, he could 
not have been more fond of her. 

Of course no time was lost in deliberation. Philip 
followed his letter immediately ; and the first tidings 
received from him confirmed our fears, although he 
said that " with youth and a naturally vigorous con- 
stitution in his favor, he thought we ought not to 
despair of his restoration to health. 

We could not admit into our already darkened souls 
the fear that another blow was impending; and in 
order to keep at bay the gloomy forebodings which 
seemed to fill the very air with dreary spectres, we 
tried to suggest hopes to each other which our own 
hearts did not feel, and to lay plans which, even while 
we told them to each other, sounded in our own ears 
like solemn mockery. 

" He shall go a voyage," — Katharine would say. 
*' We will spend the winter together in Florida, or, 
perhaps, sail round the world, as Frank's friend did, as 
a last resort after having been given up by his physi- 
cians ; and, after two years' absence, he returned per- 
fectly cured. What is to hinder our trying everything? 
Thank God I I have the means, even if it costs all my 
savings ; how could they be better appropriated ? If he 
lives, shall I not be rich ? and if, after all is done, he 
should die, of what use would money be to me ? " 

^We must not look on the dark side," I said. 
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while all the time I was conscious of an utter hope- 
lessness, which seemed the very presentiment of evil ; 
and then I repeated the words which she knew as well 
as I : *', Take no anxious thought for the morrow." 

" Yes, I know them by heart," she replied. '^ I say 
them over and over ; and yet how can we help taking 
anxiovLS thought? it is not in human nature, under 
such circumstances as ours. I know perfectly well we 
are no better fitted for the duty to be done, or the suf- 
fering to be borne, by dwelling upon it in anticipation ; 
and yet our thoughts seem riveted upon the terrible 
possibilities of suflFering, as though we were spell-bound. 
But I will not talk so. I want to ask you a question, 
which I know you will answer truly, if at all." 

" About Aleck ? " 

" Yes, about him, my dear boy, — our dear boy, I 
ought to say. I know his Uncle Philip has talked 
with him about his father. It was at my suggestion that 
Aleck went to him; for although it must appear to 
you as weakness, — one would suppose a mother could 
talk with her child better than any one else could, — 
yet I shrank from it. Besides, it was Frank's dying 
request that when the time should arrive, and Aleck 
should ask, that Philip should be the one to communi- 
cate all it was necessary for him to know, without con- 
cealing or excusing any part, however painful or humil- 
iating. It is not on that subject I wish to talk with you. 
In after years, if God spares him to me, we shall grow 
nearer to each other ; now, the relation between us is 
one of comparative restraint, and on my part is a diffi- 
dence, a dread of seeming to pry into his confidence. 
These feelings will wear off* when we are more together, 
if God permits me that great blessings in answer to my 
prayers. It is on a subject of which you probably 
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know more than myself that I am moved to speak 
^now. I allude to an attachment which I am quite 
sure is not simply a boyish preference, so far as his 
happiness is concerned. The young girl belongs in 
your neighborhood. Her name I think I have heard 
since I have been with you. If I remember aright, it 
is Green." 

" Yes, I have heard it," I replied, and at that mo- 
ment flashed across me the time when it was mentioned, 
and the occasion which called it up. 

" I have reason," she continued, " for believing that 
Aleck is or was very much in love with the young per- 
son, but I think without any hope of return. I have 
often reproached myself for not having encouraged 
the confidence which, now as I look back, I am cer- 
tain he really wished to bestow upon me. I knew that 
something troubled his mind, that a motive stronger 
than mere curiosity impelled him to inquire into the 
circumstances of his early life, and induced him to ask 
me certain questions. I was sure that he either sus- 
pected, or had been told, that there was a mystery, a 
painful mystery, connected with his history ; and I had 
not the courage to ask him a direct question, although 
I can see plainly now that he gave me every oppor- 
tunity. Can you throw any light upon the matter ? " 

" None in the world, Katharine," I replied. " I 
know absolutely nothing, beyond what you have dis- 
covered already. Aleck has always been a favorite 
with young people, and with old too. He has always 
been fond of the society of ladies, and quite general, as 
I supposed, in his attentions. I have heard Alice joke 
him about a dozen different girls; but I never, with 
the exception of one day, — the day of his departure, — 
heard her allude to any special love affair. On that 
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daj, after he left as, she did ask me why he looked so 
unhappy, and added that she thonght Lottie Green 
had refiised him. This is all I know." 

" She gave no reason, then, for her probable re- 
fusal ? " 

" Now you remind me of it, Katharine,*' I said, ** she 
did mention what she had heard as a possible reason. 
She said the old people knew something against him, 
and had forbidden Lottie to receive his attentions." 

" They could have known nothing against him per- 
sonally," said Katharine. 

" Of course not," I replied. " His character is 
above suspicion." 

" Then it must have been the story of his Other's 
crime and its consequences, which Mr. Green had 
learned." 

" It must be so, Katharine. Though we have felt, 
Philip and myself, that the past was buried and for- 
gotten, and forgiven by all those whom we called our 
friends, it is true as my husband often says, one cannot 
outlive reproach. What an unjust, what a cruel 
worid I " 

" To call it cruel, to know that it is so, does not 
mend the matter," said Katharine, " does not help us, 
does not help him, my poor, dear boy. There is the 
sad fact ; we can do nothing. Mr. Green forbids his 
daughter's acceptance of the love of a noble, generous 
heart, because of his father's wrong-doing before he 
was bom. It is a hard law, Maggie, but nevertheless 
a law — not of divine appointment — I never can be- 
lieve that ; and yet if permissive, it must be wise, it 
must be beneficent. 'The sins of the fathers shall 
be visited on the children to the third and fourth gen- 
eration.' Is it) can it be an arbitrary infliction of 
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diTine anger ? Is it a punisliment of the innooent for 
the guilty, or does it grow out of the nature of human 
instincts, desires, and passions ? But what boots it to 
ask ? When I reflect that if Aleck lives, this law will 
follow him ; that in all he undertakes, all he achieves of 
worldly success, there will be this drawback to his en- 
joyment ; when I think that now, just at his entrance 
to manhood, it confronts him with that dreadftil ^No* 
to his hopes, to his ambition, to his love, — I can almost 
be reconciled to the thought of losing him. It cannot 
follow him beyond this world. We have the divine 
assurance of that, and all that we covet to make this 
world a heaven, if we are true and fiuthful, will make 
our heaven there." 

" But it strikes me, Katharine," I said, " that you 
look on the matter almost morbidly. Aleck's character 
must stand on its own intrinsic merits. No truly noble 
and generous soul would reject him for the fkult of 
his ancestors." 

" ' The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren's teeth are set on 6dge.' Thus saith the word," 
replied Katharine bitterly. 

" But it does not say they deserve to be set on edge, 
only that they are. We can endure to sufier unde- 
served blame, and be happy in spite of it. We can 
even live down actual wrong committed ; we can be 
happy in the approval of God and a clear conscience. 
Are you not happy, not as the world counts happiness, 
but in your own heart, Katharine, in your noble en- 
deavors, in your uncomplaining spirit, in your sweet 
love and trust ; are you not happy ? " 

'^ I have sometimes thought so," she replied sadly, 
^^ but you must remember, dear sister, my life, since the 
time you first knew me, has never been without an 
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object which called me out of myself. First it was for 
Frank I lived and toiled, and after he died it was for 
our boy." 

" And will be yet, Katharine. You will live and 
labor together ; and he will have the holiest of all ob- 
jects, one which he counts as dear as his own life, — 
the care and duty a son owes to his mother. Do you 
think one disappointment of the a£Pections, even if it is 
true that he has met with such an experience, is going 
to drag a noble, healthful soul like his into the dust ? 
You do him the greatest injustice." 

" You are right," she rephed, turning away, " and 
I have been wrong, — wrong if he should live, wrong 
if he dies. I do not often question the ways of Prov- 
idence. You have given me back my trust." 

But I must draw this chapter of my story to a close. 
Philip returned, bringing Aleck with him. One look 
at his face was enough to confirm all our fears. He 
lived through the winter, and midway into the spring, 
bringing down to our souls " celestial benedictions." 
He lived in two worlds, and the angel of God ascended 
and descended, bearing to us sweet certainties of spirit- 
ual Ufe, and carrying from us to those who had gone 
before the tender recollections, the undying love, the 
voiceless yearnings, which his soul could interpret to 
them so well. 

His words, his looks, his assurances of inward peace, 
made him our comforter, gave us the strength to meet 
and bear the inevitable loss to us, which was his gain. 
All the reserve of his nature seemed to melt away in 
the presence of an infinite love shining into his soul. 
To his opening vision, the spiritual was the real world, 
and he spoke of it as such. Looking through his spirit, 
we could almost hear the music, and behold the beauty, 
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of paradise. His exaltation was not the ecstasy of 
delirium. It appeared to us that he was permitted from 
time to time to dwell among the angels, to talk with 
them &ce to face, and, returning to earth, to bring 
back to us a portion of their peace and love inefiable. 

Does any one doubt that the approach of death maj 
be stripped of all terror and gloom? that we can 
follow the vanishing footsteps of our beloved up- 
ward, borne by the triumphant faith imparted by them 
to our souls, above selfish sorrow, above the sense of 
loss, and soothed into quiet submission by the help 
which Cometh down from above through the medium 
of human ministration ? I can only say, " It is possi- 
ble." I can give my experience, and the experience 
of those who went with our loved one on his journey 
to the gate of the celestial city, as a proof that what I 
testify are the words of truth and soberness. 

Happy are those to whom is granted this joyftd en- 
trance into life I In Aleck's presence we could not 
think of death or the grave. There was no moment 
of that glorious transition when our souls were over- 
shadowed with gloom. It was life — unbroken, unin- 
terrupted life — that we beheld, and not material decay 
and dissolution. He seemed to us as a messenger of 
God, sent to teach us, not that we were mortal bodies, 
but immortal souls, — spirits clothed in earthly gar- 
ments here, walking our appointed ways, fitted to our 
earthly conditions; and when these conditions were 
fulfilled, we should gravitate to our eternal place, where 
we could feel at home : free, living, loving children of 
God, entering into the joy prepared for us " from the 
foundation of the world." 

Nor was our departing one so prostrated by disease 
or physical weakness as to be unable to live with ui in. 



i 
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pleasant family relations to the last. He had his own 
fikvorite seat by the sunny window of the family sitting- 
room, at the table, in the school-room, and, through 
the winter, by the cheerful evening fireside. His own 
room opened into that of his mother; and when the 
warm spring days came, he walked, leaning on Philip's 
arm, through the garden paths, and sat under the 
shadow of the budding elms. We did not see that he 
failed day by day ; but one morning he did not wish to 
rise, and his mother left him sleeping. When she re- 
turned with his break&st, she observed an increased 
pallor on his face. She spoke to him, and he answered 
cheerily, lovingly as usual ; but when he tried to rise, 
he found his strength was unequal to the exertion, and 
his head fell back on the pillow. 

" The time has come, mother," he said. 

" O, don't say so, Aleck I " she exclaimed. 

" Yes, mother, it has come. Call my uncle and 
aunt. I want to speak to them while I can." 

We answered to the call, and stood by his bedside. 

" I want to say ' good-by,' " he said, taking Philip's 
hand, " and to tell you all that this is the happiest mo- 
ment of my life — of my happy, happy life. If I didn't 
love life so well, I could not say this. If I feared 
death, I couldn't say it. I do love life, and I feel I am 
only just beginning to live. I believe that I shall 
carry with me all that could make me happy here, and 
leave behind all that might make me unhappy if I 
stayed here. When I first felt sure that I must die, it 
was hard ; I had formed so many plans of happiness 
and usefulness, and the future world seemed so vague, 
so unreal. But that is all over now. Tell Aunt Re- 
becca I thank her for reading me those passages from 
grandfather's book. I am going where I shall see him, 
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and where I can thank him for myself. I am going to 
my earthly father. I know and feel it is so. Dear 
Aunt Maggie, in a little while I shall meet Alice, my 
dear sister and companion. Perhaps hers will be the 
first familiar face I meet ; but, if not at first, I know 
that I shall surely see her, and I will give her your 
love, and tell her — may I tell her, Aunt Maggie? 
dear uncle, can I tell her truly that you have ceased 
to mourn for her ? that you are happy ? that you know 
she is not dead, but really, consciously living and 
happy ? May I tell her so ? " 

" You may, my boy," said Philip, " and we will 
strive and have it so." 

** I think," continued Aleck, "that God sometimes 
permits those whom we call dead, but who are not 
dead, only not here with us bodily, — I think our good 
Father sometimes permits those who love us to come 
to us, but that it can only be when we have a place 
prepared for them in our own hearts. Only thus 
can the Christ come to us. They can feel pity, 
sympathy, love for us ; but only in our joy and trust 
and faith in God can they come into conscious com- 
munion with us, so that we really feel their presence. 
I will tell her that though your hearts are very sor- 
rowful now, that they are not hopeless or faithless. 
We will talk together of you ; and some time, perhaps 
when you are not thinking of us, — some time when 
your souls are peaceful, happy, full of love to our 
Father and sweet trust in Him, — you will know that 
we are with you. Do you think you can believe it ? " 

" I know we can, my dear boy," said Philip, " and 
perhaps you will strive for and with us ; for here, you 
know, we only see through a glass darkly." 

" I will, uncle," he said ; but we perceived his ut- 
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tertnce became more and more feeble. After a ftw 
moments, in which he seemed to have been sleeping, 
he roased himself and called, ^^ Mother/' She bent 
over him, and he said, **I wanted to live, that I 
might work for you, — that you might know how 
much I loved you. The love doesn't die, — the mo- 
tives we can carry with us, and perhaps do more for 
those we love than we could here. If it is so, mother, 
you will be comforted through me for all the bitter 
sorrow and the hard struggles of your life. Aunt 
Maggie, I want to speak one word to you. It is a lit- 
tle secret, mother," he said, smiling ; " she may tell you 
when I am gone." I bent over him that I might hear 
his words more distinctly. " Aunt Maggie, perhaps 
you know — perhaps Alice told you that I loved Lottie 
Green. I have loved her from a mere boy, and I love 
her now. She knows it, and she loves me ; but her 
father is proud — he could not — he never would have 
been willing to give his daughter to me, because of the 
blot on our name. He was the first one who ever spoke 
to me of my ancestry. Of my own will I relinquished 
all claim to Lottie. Do not blame her. Aunt Maggie. 
She has a good, true heart. I spoke bitterly when I 
parted from her, but I want you to tell her I have re- 
gretted it ever since. I hoped she would have come 
to see me sometimes — but perhaps it's all right. Give 
her my good-by." Again he closed his eyes, and in 
the hush which brooded over us, we watched to see 
him breathe his last. From time to time he spoke in 
broken sentences. His mind seemed to be recalling 
what Aunt Rebecca had read to him the day before. 

"Yes, he knew — my grandfather knew the time 
would come when the questions which perplexed him 
would trouble other minds. What light — what truth 
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his answers have shed upon — mother — did joa say 
you saw it — that true light which lighteth every man 
that Cometh into the world." He then asked his 
uncle to read to him from the twenty-first chapter of 
Revelation. 

" And I heard a voice out of heaven, saying, Be- 
hold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people." 

"And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying ; neither shaU there be any more pain : 
for the former things are passed away." 

"And the gates of the city shall not be shut at all 
by day : for there shall be no night there." 

Still Philip read, selecting one after another of 
those prophetic utterances, which, even though com- 
prehended but in part, so clearly point to a day when 
the nations of the earth shall walk in the light of the 
New Jerusalem, which needeth not sun or moon, for 
the " glory of God shall lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof." 

Softly Katharine touched his arm, and he looked up. 

" He does not hear you," she said. " He is gone," 

Yes, it was true. His earthly garments were there, 
but he was gone. 

Tenderly, lovingly, we laid his form to rest beside 
that of our darling Alice ; and as we turned away 
from the two new-made graves, PhiHp said, " they are 
not there, they have risen." 

" Yes," added Katharine, " but we — we must still 
live on. You have other objects ; I am indeed alone." 

The exaltation had passed ; human sorrow asserted 
its sway. Our home seemed desolate indeed. The 
peace he had brought down to us seemed to have left 
OS with him. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Days and weeks passed, and outwardly the business 
and pleasure of life flowed on in their accustomed chan- 
nel8. The sunshine was as bright, the earth as fair, as 
when the eyes of our lost children reflected back their 
beauty. In the field and the garden the flowers 
bloomed ; in the branches of the trees the robin sang ; 
the summer had lost none of its garlands. Youths and 
maidens strolled along the pleasant paths and under 
the embowering trees, when the long shadows lay 
athwart the ground as the sun declined, and the mur- 
mur of happy voices, the ripple of joyous laughter, min- 
gled with the music of wind and wave as day melted 
into twiHght, and twilight into dusk, and the voices of 
our loved ones were no longer missed. Only to our 
ears was the music incomplete ; only to our eyes was 
the sunshine dim, the twilight sad. Thus did it seem 
to us, as though we alone walked in the shadow. Is 
not this the cry of every bereaved heart ? " No sorrow 
is like to mv sorrow ! " 

But by and by, we know not how, steal over us 
sw^et, chastened recollections, alternating with our 
sense of loss and loneliness. The duties which we had 
performed mechanically, without heart or hope, begin 
once more to interest us ; the pursuits of life take on a 
cheerful coloring, the reflection of a healthy soul. 
'* Sorrow has left us, but left us not the beings we 
were before.*' 
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Ever and anon the dark waves roll back and 
threaten to engulf us again, — terror seizes upon us ; 
but the storm passes ; and the skies brighten, and 
with this ebb and flow we attain at last the calm con- 
fidence that cannot be shaken. 



" When dismal, chilling clouds of doubt shut down. 
Brooding, like night, through many weary miles. 
Then love, which many waters cannot drown, 
Looks i|p ; through rifts of blue the sunshine smiles." 

One night, after a long quiet talk with Philip and 
Katharine on topics suggested by the reading of my 
father's book, I retired, leaving my husband still por- 
ing over its pages. 

" Your company is very pleasant," I said as I with- 
drew; "but I am weary, and, although it is still early, 
I think I will put myself under the guardianship of the 
angels ; " and bidding them good-night, I went to my 
room. 

I was not superstitious, although from my earliest 
childhood I had a vague belief in the supernatural, at 
that age coupled with a fear and dread of ghosts ; but 
afterwards, when I had acquired a more rational knowl- 
edge of spiritual laws, it was an admission of the possi- 
bility of some tangible manifestation of spiritual influ- 
ences, acting directly upon our own spirits, in certain 
conditions of mind or body. All the while I was pre- 
paring for bed, my mind was dwelling upon the pleas- 
ant things we had been reading, and I wondered 
whether they were indeed truths of spiritual life or de- 
lusions of the imagination. Pondering upon the sub- 
ject in a pleasant frame of mind, I fell asleep. 

I do not remember my dreams, or whether I 
dreamed at all ; but as I awoke to consciousness in the 
morning, I said aloud these words of the Saviour: 
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^ It is expedient for 70a that I go awaj ; for if I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come to jou ; but if I 
depart, I will send him to 70a." 

Now, if this chapter of my story should prove to be a 
sermon, the verse I have quoted will be the text, and 
my discourse upon it will be short ; for I shall try to 
tell in a simple, straightforward manner the thoughts 
which passed through my mind on that morning. I 
know diat the readers of novels genei^dly are dis- 
pleased with too much preaching. I remember when 
I used to skip the sober parts of a story, in order to 
follow out the romance. But I know also that how- 
ever much romance attaches to our ideas of human life 
and experience when we first set out in the journey, 
we come to the end of that path very soon. Not too 
soon, however ; for, in my judgment, reality is much 
better. 

Yes, I know I shall preach, for I cannot get the rec- 
ollection of that morning, and that verse, and what I 
thought about it, out of my mind. 

How strange his words must have sounded to them, 
those sorrowing disciples, who had left all and followed 
Him, not without the expectation of some good that 
was to come to them, because there was the promise in 
his own words, that they should receive " a thousand 
fold more in this world, and in the world to come, life 
everlasting ; " and how was all this to come about after 
He left them ? They were ignorant, for He had chosen 
them &om among the common classes, — the unintel- 
lectual and uneducated, — chosen them, that He might 
communicate to them eternal truths ; and now He was 
going to leave them, even before they had begun to 
comprehend the half He had told them. Indeed, He 
declared that He had many things to say which they 
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w«ro not able to bear, and now, instead of continuing 
his teachings, that by and by they might be able to re- 
ceive more, He was going to break oflF at once, leaving 
the promised truths untold. He had given them inti- 
mations of higher laws, of a purer gospel. He had 
shaken their faith in old traditions and time-honored au- 
thorities, uprooted their old prejudices and associations, 
but had not made clear to them, in its height or depth, 
the religion which it was his mission to plant, and theirs 
to carry forward ; and so far from having gained higher 
knowledge, the little they had learned only seemed to 
have bewildered and unsettled their minds. Any one 
might have said then, and might say now, that it 
seemed absolutely expedient, nay, necessary to them 
and to the world, that He should have stayed, that the 
greatest calamity which could happen to them and to 
fiiture generations was to leave them thus and there. 

Was it to punish them for having learned so little 
from his teachings and his example that He said it was 
expedient for them that He should go ? To be sure, 
they failed to understand Him and only half believed, 
as we all know who have read the history as it stands. 
In the very presence of his humility and patience and 
tenderness, they disputed with each other as to who 
should be greatest ; and even after they had learned from 
his lips to say, " Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us," they seem to have 
had so little comprehension of its meaning that on 
an occasion when their feelings of indignation were 
aroused, they asked the Master if they should not call 
down fire from heaven to destroy their enemies. 

" If I go not away, the Comforter will not come to 
you." And why did they need another Comforter? 
Why need any Comforter at all, if He would remain. 
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with tihem? It is as though the dearest friend we 
have on earth should strike a blow at our heart for 
the sake of binding up and healing the wound. What 
thej might have said to Him do we not also saj, 
when our hearts are filled with satisfaction, and our 
lives are rich in blessings : What need have we of a 
Comforter ? And yet it is expedient for us, as it was 
for them, that our best and dearest should go awaj, to 
enable us to measure the value of the blessing bj the 
void and the want in our souls when it is withdrawn. 
It is not as a punishment that our hearts are so lacer- 
ated ; it is that we may learn our need of a Comforter. 
" Every good and perfect gift cometh down firom 
above," even the greatest of all gifts, who is to us ^^ the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life ; " and yet in the expe- 
rience of all who live long enough is learned this great 
lesson. It is expedient that they be taken, — even 
expedient that the light of our faith and trust in Gt)d 
should sometimes seem to leave us, that we may know 
the awftil desolation of a heart where the Comforter 
cannot come. 

I promised my sermon should be short, and there- 
fore I will end it with these two questions. Is it not 
one of the divine uses of affliction that we should feel 
a void which only this Comforter can fill ? If angels 
can draw nearer to our souls when our wills oppose no 
barriers to their approach, as is the case so often in our 
waking hours, is it not rational to believe that our 
departed ones often lift fi?om our stricken hearts the 
burden of sorrow, and come to us as comforters ? 
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CHAPTER XLH. 

My journal has long been laid aside, and mj mem- 
orj refiises the task of gathering up manj fragments 
of the past, which are lying loosely scattered among 
its pages, because to do so would swell the number of 
characters and incidents to such dimensions that it 
would require more time and talent than I can com- 
mand to collect them in one volume. Therefore I 
have purposely left out many pages of experience, and 
many people and kindred as worthy of notice as those 
whom I have pressed into the service. 

In staid old Eastfield still remain the descendants 
of many of the old families, many of the collateral 
branches of my own family, my brother George and his 
descendants ; among them Stella, who belongs to that 
sisterhood whose members are steadily on the increase 
in our New England towns. 

As for myself, I must now be classed among the 
oldest inhabitants, for my youngest grandchild has 
passed her teens, and my two married daughters are 
oomely matrons, heads of families, and I have lived to 
rejoice in the birth of my son's sons. 

The friends of my youth, the Sinclairs, ftdl of years, 
were gathered to their fathers, and their children's 
children are scattered far and wide, the length and 
breath of the land. Katharine still lives, though in 
our old age we seldom meet. She never resumed her 
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business in New York, having made up her mind to 
devote the remaining years of her life to some form 
of charity in that great city, in which the field is so 
wide, and the laborers comparatively so few. After the 
death of Aleck, she sold out her stock of fancy goods, 
and, at our earnest request remained with us a year. 
Before the expiration of that time, through the death 
of her aunt in New Orleans, she came into possession 
of a handsome property, and thus had ample means to 
carry on the benevolent projects in which she is still 
interested. 

My mother and my Aunt Rebecca passed away be- 
fore they had reached my present age, in full posses- 
sion of their faculties, and nothing loth to answer the 
call, " Come up higher." 

Laura Thirkield, after a brilliant and successftil ca- 
reer as an actress, came back to her old home, where 
she with her younger sister — a maiden lady now past 
fifty — still abide. George Thirkield never returned 
to Eastfield after Alice's death. His family for a time 
received occasional letters fi:om him, but all communi- 
cation ceased after the lapse of a tew years, and he 
has long been given up as dead. 

And now to return to our own nearest of kin : 
Theodore, our youngest son, whose daughter Maggie 
was bequeathed to me so many years ago by her 
lovely young mother, who, after a brief but happy 
married life, faded like a flower over which the wind 
passes, and it is gone, — Theodore is the only one 
whose home is with us. 

When he first came to man's estate, we formed 
great plans for him, hoping that he would be an 
active, go-ahead, prosperous man. 

Notwithstanding our own experience of the unsub- 
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stantial nature of human possessions, we had not out* 
grown certam worldly ideas with regard to the advan- 
tages and conveniences of wealth ; and we hoped 
that Theodore would develop some of those elements 
of success which were lacking in the other branches 
of our family. I say we, and I mean PhiUp as well 
as myself. 

All parents, I think, will bear me out in the asser- 
tion that our desire for the prosperity of our children 
is often stronger than it had ever been for our own, 
and for this reason among others, that we have edu- 
cated in them a necessity which did not exist in our 
case. 

For what end in reality are our labors and sacri- 
fices, if not to place them above the necessities imposed 
upon us ? We know of course that labor and self-de- 
nial is the universal law ; we do not question the jus- 
tice of it ; but we educate them for a higher plane and 
a broader field than was open to our ambition, and we 
would save them, if possible, from the discouragements 
which blocked up our path to success. We do not 
like to think that the hard experience, the bitter dis- 
appointments we have passed through, may be their 
lot also. At all events, we are resolved that the draw- 
backs of ignorance, lack of opportunity and sympathy, 
which we found it so hard to overcome — in fact, 
which we never did fully overcome — shall not exist 
as hindrances in their path, if we can prevent it. 

In all this is a leaven of worldliness ; and it goes 
to prove that very few of us, young or old, live above 
the world while we are in it. Nor do I think that 
we are required so to live. He whose words we 
receive as the highest truth, explicitly declares to his 
disciples that his teachings were not given to take 
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them oat of the worlds but to keep them from the 
eviL The world is our field of labor while we remain 
here ; and to labor in it to any good purpose, our heart 
must be in our work, not above it, that by the right use 
and application of all our faculties, we may help ele- 
vate and refine our fellow-creatures. The more 
heartily we do this, the greater will be our reward in 
time, and I believe in eternity also. 

But while we were thinking and planning in one 
direction for our son, he was dreaming and hoping 
in another and an opposite one ; and it came to pass 
that after he had gone through college, and it became 
necessary that he should decide upon his future pro- 
fession or course or life, he told us that his highest 
ambition was to be an artist, that he did not care to 
be rich, that he despised business and had no talent 
for it, and that if he ever achieved success at all, it 
would be in the direction to which his talent and incli- 
nation pointed. 

It was a downfall to our hopes, but Philip had always 
adhered to the resolution not to oppose his children in 
their choice of a profession ; and so it was granted to 
Theodore to carry out his own wishes with what means 
we could afford to help him on. 

What he might have attained under more favorable 
circumstances we cannot tell ; but while he was scarcely 
able to support himself, he fell in love with and mar- 
ried a young girl, who, like so many daughters of New 
England, was thrown upon her own exertions for sup- 
port, and whose fragile constitution early tasked and 
overstrained, was unequal to the demands of mater- 
nity, the wearisome drudgery of domestic toil, with poor 
servants or none, and the manifold anxieties which 
gcow out of small TnA^t^i^ • m^d she drooped and diedy 
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l4Miving a sorrow-stricken husband and one child, now 
grown to womanhood, to whom these pages are dedi- 
cated. 

And now I trast I may be pardoned a little egotism 
before taking leave of my readers ; for as I sit at my 
table, with this pile of manuscript scattered around, 
wishing I had the courage, and the time, and the eye- 
sight, to look over and revise and make it worthier to 
see the light, I catch a glimpse of a "frosty pow," 
which the golden glow of a cheerful fire has tinged 
with yellow, just like the flaxen curls of the children 
who played and sang, and rejoiced around us so many 
years ago. 

It is an old man whom I see, and his shoulders are 
bent, — any one can see that, for his back is turned 
toward me. ^ With spectacles on nose, he is reading, 
while I am busy with my pen. I know what book he 
holds in his hand, and why he has taken it down from 
the shelves at this present time. It is my father's book 
of which I have spoken so often, and which the old man 
before mentioned says I am bound, out of respect to its 
author, to notice more at length in these pages. More 
than a half-century ago that book was intrusted to 
Aunt Rebecca in an unfinished state, to be by her 
prepared for publication. It consisted of essays on 
various subjects, some of them so new and so startling 
at the time they were written, that my aunt very 
wisely delayed carrying out the wishes of the author 
until, as she said, the times were ripe for the ideas the 
book contained. 

What would in his day have starded and shocked 
the religious world at Eastfield, at this date has ceased 
to create surprise or even to provoke controversy. 
My fiither was a student of Swedanboig, norxlid ha 
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neglect to refer all who might hereafter accept as 
truth the opinions he had expressed on vaxious sub- 
ject to their true source. He did not pretend to 
accept the great seer as an infallible authority on all 
subjects, but reserved to himself the right of private 
judgment, doubt, and denial; consequently, had he 
lived in the present day of organizations, he might not 
have been willing to enroll himself under any sectarian 
banner. 

The philosophy of spiritual manifestations, the origin 
and explanation of the universal belief in supernatural 
agencies, were unfolded to his satisfaction in the 
writings of Swedenborg ; and the " obstinate question- 
ings " which forever have arisen, and will continue to 
arise in reference to our relations with the eternal 
world and the beings who inhabit it — questionings 
which grow out of the nearer and nearer approach of 
that world which is the substance, to ours which is the 
shadow — foimd conclusive answers in his unfolding 
of spiritual laws. 

An application of those laws to the questions which 
agitate society at this day forms the material of many 
essays in the volume ; and, in my judgment, they seem 
to throw a clearer " light on the hidden way " of our 
earthly life than any which has ever dawned upon it. 

How much has been brought from darkness to light 
by the discoveries of natural science in our material 
world, and made to subserve the material advancement 
of the nations of the earth, which He who was the 
truth and the way, even in his omniscience and om- 
nipotence, could not have revealed, because the world 
was not ready for such knowledge ! Yet, what thought- 
ftd mind condenms the knowledge and research of 
those who seek to understand and disclose natural 
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laws? Why, then, should one be looked upon as 
demented or deluded, or a dreamer, whose faculties 
are turned inward to the study of spiritual laws ? 
Doesn't it flow in the universal order, first that which 
is natural, afterwards that which is spiritual ? 

There can be no clashing of spiritual truth with 
scientific discoveries, any more than of the soul of man 
acting in harmony with his material organization. 

And now, as I cannot pretend to transfer to my 
pages the written words of my father which have so 
strengthened and delighted me, which have cleared 
away the shadows from the land whither I am going, 
and where so many of my loved ones have already 
gone, I wish to touch upon a few points in his life 
which I have only come thoroughly to understand 
from his writings. 

The spirit is the real man, and the spirit it is which 
bears witness to our spirits of an inward experience 
which the outward life does not always' manifest. 

I have given, in the first chapters of my book, the 
mere hints and suggestions of an early mistake, a mis- 
understanding, a game apparently of cross purposes, 
by which, as it seems to me, and probably seemed 
to many lookers-on, the happiness which a congenial 
marriage would have secured to two young people 
was defeated, without actual blame attached to either 
side. 

That my father and my Aunt Rebecca loved each 
other, is a fact perfectly clear to my mind. And that 
they were in a vspecial manner fitted to make each 
other happy, is equally clear to me. That my father's 
marriage was a mistake, and that neither my mother 
nor himself ever experienced the happiness that both 
were capable of enjoying, is as evident to icl'j toxsssL ^^ 
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18 the fkct that very few of the marriages which are 
contracted in this day and generation are a type of 
what the relation is intended to be. 

In all my father's deepest aspirations, in his inner 
life, my mother could have had no real sympathy.^ Her 
nature was incapable of it. His mind was to her as a 
sealed book. Not that he wa%so great, so lifted above 
her comprehension by intellectual superiority, but the 
current of their thoughts did not run together, and 
except by the force of custom, authority, and duty, 
would have necessarily flowed in contrary directions, 
farther and farther apart. But the bonds of habit, of 
authority, of religious obligation, of public opinion, 
compelled an external conformity, and they were faith- 
ful to conscience and mutual duty. In such a union 
there cannot be perfect happiness, free development, 
inward satisfaction, although each may be good and 
true. Of course the one whose capacity of happiness 
is deepest, must suffer most ; but each, by fidelity to 
duty, can find alleviation for selfish and morbid disap- 
pointment, and materials for present and tangible sat- 
isfaction. 

From what I am able to recall of my aunt's visits to 
our home when I was a mere child, I am convinced 
that it was a wise, an absolute necessity which induced 
the separation. In whom originated the strength to 
take the first decisive step I do not know. I am 
trenching, perhaps, on forbidden ground ; but since I 
have entered upon it, I am not inclined to turn back. 

From what I have learned of men and women in a 
long life, I am forced to utter my conviction 'that to 
my aunt, to the so-called weaker vessel^ is due the wis- 
dom of seeing the danger, and the prudence of avoid- 
ing it ; nor for a moment would she compromise her 
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allegiance to the right, by yielding to a temptation so 
beguiling, so apparently innocent, as the daily inter- 
change of thought and feeling, by which souls are 
drawn into a snare in which it may not be possible 
after a time to say, " Thus far and no farther." 

I am borne out in the assertion that the merit of 
taking the first step ^iginated in her, from what I 
know of men in general, — of their weakness, their 
wilUnl blindness, their disregard of consequences in 
such cases. 

For many years she was a stranger in our home, but 
came to us at length in our sorrow, when, after his 
checkered experience, my father's earthly life was 
drawing to its close. Happy must they have been at 
that last meeting, that they could look into each other's 
souls without self-reproach, and with unshaken confi- 
dence in the truth, the beneficence, the all-compre- 
hending wisdom which will surely throw more light 
upon our pathway at last, and show us the why and 
wherefore in answer to our prayers. 

Just at that point I was interrupted, and shall not 
resume the subject, but simply add the following as a 
finale to my story. 

" Maggie," said a voice which issued fi*om the figure 
with the " frosty pow '* before mentioned, " are you 
ever going to stop writing? If your readers get as 
tired of reading your book as I am of seeing you write 
it, I pity them. What are you preaching about 
now?" 

" How do you know I am preaching ? " I asked. 

"Because you wouldn't sit there so long, if you 
were not in the midst of one of your sermons. Not 
that I object to them on the whole, only I long ago 
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inade up my mind that over-much preaching was 
time and labor thrown away. Confess now you were 
preaching.'* 

•' No, I was not, truly I was not." 
Then what were you writing about ? " 
About Aunt Rebecca and father." 
And what about them ? " 

•' That they were just suited to each other, and 
ought to have been married." 

" Well, in my opinion you know very little about 
the matter ; and, if you are so hard pushed to make 
out your book as to be obliged to draw upon your 
imagination to write out an essay on spiritual affinities, 
I suggest that you break oflP at once. You may be 
mistaken. Now suppose your worthy and gifted fiither 
had married vour aunt instead of her sister, where 
would you be, and where should I be ? I suppose you 
will be finding out next, that we also made a mistake in 
marrying each other. Perhaps we did, but aft«r jog- 
ging along very contentedly " — 

" Say happily, Philip," I said, putting aside my 
papers, and joining him beside the firfe. " Why not 
say happily? I am sure we have been more than 
contented in our lot." 

•'Then," he said lifting his shaggy, gray eyebrows, 
and fixing his clear, deep-set eyes on mine, " then you 
sincerely believe our marriage was not a mistake ? " 

" From the first moment I saw you, Philip, when I 
met you on my way to school, your eyes looked into 
my soul just as they do now. If I had thought any- 
thing then beyond the trivialities of girl-life, I know it 
would have been that we were destined for each 
other." 

"That our match was made in heaven, you 
mean?" 
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"I mean just that." 

*' Well, now, listen to me, and don't interrupt me 
while I upset all your theories, and prove you wholly 
in the wrong. Either our marriage has been a great 
mistake, either you are wofully self-deceived about it, 
or about your father's. For if your father had not 
married your mother, I should never have married 
you, which I admit would have been a great mistake. 
But my having married you, and the fact, if it is a 
fact as you say, that the match was made in heaven, 
and that up to this moment we can bear living testi- 
mony to its divine origin, is a proof incontrovertible 
that your father was only carrying out the ends of 
Providence when he married your mother. Now, 
suppose we let the matter rest just there, and admit 
two things: first, that there is a Providence in the 
affairs of men and nations, and, second, that whatever 
has taken place has been necessary in some way to 
carry on the designs of that Providence, — not to 
thwart them. Granted that many marriages are dis- 
appointments, that some are intolerable in their suffer- 
ings ; granted that the aspect of the world and of so- 
ciety to our circumscribed vision may seem like confu- 
sion worse confounded ; granted that deep questions 
must arise, which cannot be hushed to silence, and 
must and will be answered, and that in the convul- 
sions which shake old habits of thought and time-hon- 
ored customs, we may often feel terrified as to re- 
sults, and think that righteousness will go under, and 
wickedness cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea, — what better can we do than hold on to the dec- 
laration : 'The Lord reigneth — let the earth re- 
joice ; ' because so surely as He does reign in om- 
niscience and omnipotence, all things will work to- 
gether for good in the end." 
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" Then you think I had better snap the thread of 
iny story now," I said. ^ 

" I certainly do, Maggie," he said, " for if you want 
young men and women to read it, there's too much 
sober reality in it now to suit their taste. We must not 
forget that we are far down the vale of years, and 
that * the shadows lengthen as the day declines/ 
Not that we feel old, or look old to each other, — 
and see what I have just been reading on this very 
subject : — 

" ' There is no old age to the spirit. Those who 
are in heaven, are continually advancing to the spring 
of life, and the more thousands of years they live, to a 
spring so much the more delightful and happy ; ' and 
see here what it says about the aged of your sex, who 
have lived good earthly lives in happy marriage rela- 
tions : ' Tliey come into a beauty which exceeds 
every idea of beauty ever perceivable by the sight,' 
and now read this about celestial marriage, he said, 
putting the open page into my hand. 

" If one can only believe it," I exclaimed ; " but 
why did our Lord say there was neither marrying or 
giving in marriage there ? " 

'' And what beside did He say ? " 

" That we were as the angels of God in heaven." 

" And how is that ? How are the angels of God in 
heaven ? " 

" That He does not explain ; He leaves us to imagine. 
And, how widely our conceptions of angelic life differ. 
I cannot carry my story beyond the boundaries of 
mortal life. It will not be long before we enter 
within the gates, which are not shut, except to the im- 
believing. 

** Here in this pile of manuscript is my autobiography, 
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and if I feel like writing another book, I may give free 
rein to my love of preaching." 

" You will not feel like it," Philip said. " You will 
look back, and see how little good you ever derived 
from it ; and when the grandchildren and great-grand- 
children make these lonely rooms resound again with 
music and gladness, we shall not feel like forestalling 
the discipline of Providence or forcing prematurely on 
their young minds the reflection which only years and 
experience could have brought to us. When you 
see two married partners who seem to have made a 
great mistake, you will not fall into a greater, by try- 
ing to reconcile their differences even in your own 
mind. If they have courage and faith to help them 
through, they will doubtless each find a crown of glory 
awaiting them at the end of their journey, and will 
fully understand what seems to be past finding out 
here, what it is to be like the angels ; but if, in another 
case, the trial of uncongenial tempers passes the limits 
of endurance, you will not feel called upon to be a 
judge or executioner ; you will remember that our 
Lord not only said that till heaven and earth should 
pass away, not one jot or tittle of the law should fail, 
but with a knowledge of human infirmity far beyond 
what we feel for each other, He did not condemn in 
many instances where human judgments are most 
severe." 

I looked in his face while he was talking. I never 
should have thought of calling him old. I would not 
have one wrinkle less, for every one has some history 
of its own which I know how to read. 

" I am not quite sure, Philip," I said, " that I relish 
the idea of returning again to the spring of life, as 
Swedenborg says we do when we throw oflP these time- 
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worn ^rments of mortality. I would rather keep you 
just as yon are." 

" Wrinkles and rheumatism, failing sight, ears dull 
of hearing, — would you like to see me drag myself 
about the celestial gardens with the help of this old 
cane ? " 

" But I am afraid you would not seem like mv dear, 
old Philip." 

" That, I fancy, is just what I should seem to you, — 
not perhaps your old Philip, but your Philip of old ; 
while in that ' angel of inconceivable beauty,' I know 
I should not be mistaken, so long. as she permitted me 
to call her mine.^' 

'* I think we should be accused of talking heresy, if 
some of the good people of Eastfield were to overhear 



us." 



" And that you had misnamed your book, which 
ought to have been entitled ' From Fourscore to Four- 
teen.' " 
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